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THE 
_ APPROBATION| 


Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; 


HE following TxEaT15E being ſubmitted to my Cen- 

ſure ; that I may paſs it with integrity, I muſt declare, 

That as GRAMMAR 77 general is on all hands allow'd 

the Foundation of All Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to me, 

that Tuis Grammar of the Enciisn Toxcv has done 
that Juſtice to our Language, which, *till now, it never ob- 

tained.  'The TzxT will improve the moſt ignorant, and the 
NorTEs will employ the moſt learned. I therefore enjoin all 


0 my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and Study this 

6 GRAMMAR, that their Letters may be ſomething leſs Enig- 

M matic: And on all my Male Correſpondents likewiſe, who 7 

0 make no Conſcience of Falſe Spelling and Falſe Engliſh, I lay 

: the ſame Injunction, on Pain of having their Epiſtles expos d 

£ in their own proper Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 

J Jaac Bicker/taff, Cenſor. 
144 Le 
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; N is made, This Perfor- 
zmance doth naturally claim ToUR 


Ma ADAM, 
oben Ma IE STV being So- 
Ie vereign of all ha Peo- 
ple who ſpeak the Lan- 


4 guage for which the following 
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Ma EST A s Protection. 
A Grammar of the French Lan- 
L | guage was the Firſt Labour of chat 
Learned Body the French Academy, 
That being the Foundation of all 
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of France, ſo we hope that, by 


D DICA rler, 
ave been Superior to thoſe 
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Ans 


Tour Royal Influence, You will give 
the ſame Superiority to Our Arts, 
and Sciences, which are All built on 
This that is now Preſented to You!” 
SACRED MAJESTY, by | g 


ADAM, 


our Majeſty's moſt Obedient 


Dutiful Subjects, 
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PREFACE 
7225 5 | « | 
E Publication and Succeſs of the Firſt Edition of 
II ts Grammar, we find, flirr'd up the E mulation | 
of Two Gentlemen to give the Town their Per - | 
4 rmances in this find: The firſt is call d, An 
ER WA JD Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar; the 
8 2 laſi had the emphatic Title of TH E Engliſh! 
2 Grammar ; or, An Eſſay on the Art of Grammar apply'd to, 
and exemplified in, the Engliſh Tongue. We were in hopes 
” that Two ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time had been de- 
=> wcted to the Inſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek Gram- 0 
mar, would make ſome further Progreſs in, and furniſh better f 
Helps, and more eaſy Methods to, the Engliſh Student in Bis 
Mother Tongue, than we who never had em| d our Time in 
that Way. Had we found what we expedited in them, ewe Hou, 
not have given ourſelves any farther Trouble of Rewiſing our own 
Vr a Second Impreſſion; ſatiqh d with the Honour of opening 4 
) WMWay for ſuch glorious Improvements. But we are apt to believe, 
that the wery Qualification, from which we expeted a more ex- 
cellent Production, was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made 
+ in a Diſcovery that had fo fairly been laid before them by Dr. 
Wallis and Ourſelves : For Cuflem has ſo firong a Force on the 
Mind, that it paſſes with the Bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and 
2 e, Truth. The Iriſh thought themſelves ofpreſs 'd by Ly the Law 
that forbid them to draw with their Horſes I ails, = that be- 
cauſe their Anceſtors had known no better Way of ding it: And 
© Perſons who have not only been Educated themſel des, but hae 
bred up others in a particular Method, muſt have a great Brigbt- 
nue, of Soul t9 diſcover its Errors and forſake them. 
Irs 55 The firſt Eſſay iſt has indeed, partly quittcd the 1 Track, but 
could not prevail with himſelf to quit it intirely. The ſecond i is /o 
far from parting with a Tittle of the old Greek and Latin Terms 
that he pours in a new Poſſe upon us. The firlt is h full of Ob- 
A 2 ſcurity 
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ſeurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book can be A | 


of os Uſe to the Inſtruction of the Ignorant; and the latter has 
fo little Regard to the Engliſh "an that in the Title of his 
Book” he is guilty of tin evident Miſnomer, it being no more an 
Engliſh Grammar, han a Chineſe. 

That the firſt Eſſayiſt has no Method, is plain from his very Di- 
©Vi/ien of Grammar; for having divided Grammar into four Parts, 


_ the Parts of Speech (which he unnecefjarily makes eight, after 1 | 
the old Way are plac'd under no one Head of that Diviſion ; wvhich 
1 Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. *77is confeſs'd 7 


Hat the Author might hade ſhclter'd the Parts of Speech under 


Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians hawe given it, 
but he has cut him} If off from that Refuge; for giving the firſt 


Chapter of his fecond. Part (when he diſpatch'd all his Doctrine of | | 5 


Fords ) the Jitle of Nele by away of Diſtindion, it is plain, 
he underflood it in the Senſe of Derivation in the Diviſion, or he 
had forgot the Members of his Diviſion: Both which Ways muſt 
of Necefity froduce Obſceurity and Confufion. | 
In the next Place, this Eſſay iſt has thrown that Part of his Di- 
aon laſt in his Bock, aubich ix Uſe, in Nature, nay, and in his own 
Poſition, ought to be 2 „: For the Doctrine of Letters is throughly 
to be known 2 fore wwe proceed to Words. But the Conduct of this 


Luthor in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 


of Nature, nay, contrary to his own Diſpoſition of the Parts in the 
Diviſion itſ-1f, muſt neceſſarily produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. 
Thirdly, He intirely rejects Proſody, th woluntarily made the 


fecond Member of his own Diviſion, Tow, this Diviſion was © 
neceſſary, or it was not; if it was neceſſary, it ought all along 


fo hade been obſerved; if not, it ought never to have been made. 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſewrral Parts of Speech are 
jumbled promiſcuouſly together, the Do#rine of which ought ta 
Hare been mare diſtin, for Diſtinction is a git help to Perſhi- 
cuity; without which, the Knowledze which wwe would convey, 
muſt be Very defeftive and obſcure. "But this Author has nor been 
ſatisfy" d to join the Confideration of th:ſe Parts of Speech, which 
in regard of this Nature and Ord:r ouzht to hae been ſeparate, 
but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſtr 2 of our Language, through 
his Diſcourſe of Words ; tho the DoArine of Werds, ſeparately 


| confider' d, and in a Sentence, are Thins di ſtinct ned. 


Me muſt indeed confeſs, that wwe beliewe, that Dr. Wallis mi/lea 
him in this particular, as he did us in our Firſt Edition, neither 
of us confi idering that the learned Doctor wrote to Men already 
SeilPd in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no nerd of treat- 
ang them as ſuch as were intirely ignorant of Grammar. 

Fifthly, 


+ ( 
1\ 


PREVTACE | =. 
Fifthly, By affecting the eld Terms, and the old faulty Diviſion 
of the Parts of Speech, he has multifly'd Words many times in 
long, and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words, 
ewhich being entirely unknown to the Learner, can only puzzle 
(not inflruct ) bim. This Multiplicity «f Words is again increas'd, 
by repeating, at the End of every Chapter, its Contents by way 


„„, Pucftion and Anſwer 3 by that means heaping a double, though 
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i uſeleſs Load, on the weak Memory of the et Soy + 
p Sixthly, 7 he Rules are not ſufficiently diſting niſo'd, which gives 
the Learner a Difficulty in chufing what to commit to his Memory, 
and what not, For theſe and manyother Reaſons, wwe could not think 
this Eflay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar Sufficient to deter 
us from endeavouring to correct the Errors of our x irſt Impreſſion ; 
* and from giving the World an Edition more uſrful and more perfect. 
3 But if the firſt Eſſay iſt /eave vs ; fo much room far Hopes of ma- 
S king a much furt her Progreſs in this Work thun the World has yet 
ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very inc enlarges theſe Hopes, fince 
in this ave find not ſo much as any Aiv at a Gra mmar peculiar to 
our own Language, the Author being content id repent the f lf jo-me 
Things the ſelf-ſame Way, as all thoſe have done, ue Hua cn- 
deawour'd to force our Tongue in every Thing tothe Method aud Firm 
of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution it fo contramy to the De- 
gn he ſeems in one Part of his Preface to frofo/e, that &y & rating 
in Engliſh, he only makes the ! aſe toe more difficult, farce to wnder- 
ſtand his Terms, the Reader muſ? under fand Greek j <bherees i the 
ordinary Way of learning that Largu ge, the Studt is fefppos'd ta 
have a competent Knowledge of the Latin before he cpprociches the 
Greek Grammar. To ſolve this, he tells us in the Preface, that 
every Mang Woman, and Child, on git to fIudy the learned [ ontunges, 
as incapable, without them, 19 under und the Terms mad: te of in 
ſeveral Profe[/rons Noi conſi. lering, that by this De FEQUITES an 
Inpoſſibility, finte much the greater Part: of Manbind can by no 
means ſpare 10 or 11 Tears of iheir Lives in lehrning th dead 
Languznges, to arrive at a perfidt Knowledge of their can. 

But by this Gentleman's way of Arguing, wr ourht not only 
to be Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, 
High Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, % Old Saxon, Welſh, 
Runic, Gothic, and Iſlandic; ſince much the greattr number of 
Words of common end general Uſe are derived from thiſe Tongues. 
Nay, by the ſame away of Reaſoning we mey proſde, that the Ro- 
mans and Greeks did not undes, fand their own Tornucs, ' becauſe 
they were not acquainted with'the Welſh, or anticnt Celtic, there 
being above 620 radical Greek Words deriv'd from! the Celtic, 
and of. the Latin a much greater Number. 

bi A 2 With 


vi PREFACE. 


With much better Reaſon the former Eſſayiſt ſcems to r 3 
ſme Skill in the Old Saxon, avhence *tis allow'd on all hands, the © 
Body of our l cngue is really deriv'd. But we cannot agree with | 
4 Author, even ſo for as that, becauſe the very Nature and 
Genius of our Language is al mo ſi viral alter'd fince that & wor. 
was diſus d; and fince the Meaning of Words is (except in fome very 4 6 
few Caſes ) to be ſought from the Uſage of cur own, and not that by 1 
of former Times. Ihe Saxons, for Example, (if we may credit jo | 
Dr. Hickes) had various Terminations to their Words, at leaſt © = 
Tawo in every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we have no W ora i 
now in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that has ſo. Thus Dr. 
Hickes has made Six ſeviral Declenfions of the Saxon Names, | ; x 
but ours have not ſo much as one. He gives them three Numbers; 


4 Singular, Dual and Plural: We hawe no Dual Number, except 5 


perhaps in Both. To make this plainer, wwe ſhall tranſcribe tbe 
Six Declenſions from the Antiquary's Grammar. i] 


The firft Declenſion, which makes the Genitive Caſe in es, and pot 
the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive Plural Ba 
in a, and the Dative in um; as, | 


Nom. Smith ” Nom. Smithas 

Gen. Smithes Gen. Smitha 7 
„ „ Dat. Smithe Dat. Smitkum be 
Singul. Accuſ. Smith. Plural. Accuſ. Smithas i 
l Voc. Eala chu Smith Voc. Eala ge Smithas | 


Abl. Smith. Abl Smithum. 
The Second Declenſion 7s of Names, ewhoſe Singular Number is 
a in the Nominative, their Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
and Ablative i» an, the Nominative Plural iz an, Geni- 
tive in a, Dative zz um; as Witega, a Prophet. 


e e OT ee EOS 
VCC 


Nom. Witega Wiegan —_— 
Gen. Witegan- A Witegena - E 
a Dat. Witegan. Witegum + 
pingal. Acc. 1 P Plural. — 7} 
Voc. Eala thu Witega Eala ge Witegan | » 
Abl. Witegan. Witegum. $4 
The third Declenſion agrees with the firſt, only the Nomina- + » 
tive Plural ends in u; as Andgit, the Senſe. | } 4 
Nom. Andgit Andgitu 45 
Gen. Andgites Andgita . 
: Dat. Andgite Andgitum Ig 
page. Acc. Andgit Mural, Andgitu . 
| Voc. Eala thu Andgit Eala ge Andgita © 
Abl. Andgite, Andgitum. EE, 
The 
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The fourth Declenſion has the Same Variations as the firſt, ex- 
cept that the Nominative Plural is the ſame as the Nomina- 
tive Singular; ac, Word. | 

Nom. Word Word 
Gen. Wordes | 
Dat. Worde \ Plur al { Wordum 


g. | 
1 55 Singul. 1 Acc. Word Word 


Voc. Eala thu Word Eala 7 Word 
Abl. Worde. Wordum. 

The fifth Declenſion agrees ewith the firſt, except that the Ge- 
nitive Singular ends in e, and the Nominative Plural ia a; 
as in Wiln, a Maid. | 

Nom. Wiln 
| | Gen. Wilne 
Dat. Wilne 


Voc. Eala thu Wiln 
L Abl. Wine. 

The fixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u, zts Ge- 
nitive zz a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative ia u; and the Plu- 
ral Caſes all form'd like * of the * as Sunu, à Son. 

Nom. Sunu 8 una 
Gen. Suna Suna 


Acc. Sunu Suna 
Voc. Eala thu Sunu Eala ge Suna 
(Abl. Sunu. L Samen = 
The Aajectiwes, or Qualities, di 2 as much from theſe in our pre- 
ſent Language; for their Termination diſtinguiſh the Gender: 
that is, the ſame Termination is for the Maſculine and Neuter, 
but a different for Feminine; as, God, Good. 
Maſculine Neuter. The Feminine. 
Nom. God bonus, bonum. {Gode bona, 
Gen. Godes : ; j|Godre 
Dar. Godum Godne 


Singul. Acc. Godne, God Gode 


Voc. Goda . Gode 
Cal Outs, | } Ta. 
{ Nom. Gode boni, bonæ, bona, 
1 Gen. Godra 

Dat. Godum 

Acc. Gode 
41 Gode 

Abl. Godum | | 
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Object of our Confider ation, as it matters not to the und: Se 
of that, avhether abe know that Kine 7s deriv'd from Cowin, / 


to a Cuftom fo injurious to the general Progr:ſs of thoſe, who ar 5 


. as ſmooth and en Verſe as the Nature of the Subject wouli 
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1 

We might give you various Iflances more of the efſential Din 2 4 
- rence between the old Saxon and modern Engliſh Tongue, but %%% 1 | 
muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is ſo great, that the Saxo 7 
can be no Rule to us; and that to unden tand ours, there is no net 
of knewwing the Saxon. And th Dr. Hickes muſt be allow'd to 2 
been a wery curious Enquirer into thoſe Obſolete Tongues, now out i | 1 9 
ye, and containing nothing valuable, yet it does by no means folα 
(as is plain from what has been ſaid) that wwe are oblig'd 1% 
derive the Senſe, Conſtruction, or Nature of our preſent Language „ 
from his Diſcowverics. But it is the preſent Tongue that is the on 


4 #44 


Swine 1 Sowin. Time indecd has an entire Dominion over 
Words, as well as over all other Productions of Human Kind. T 5% 
in our Language, as well as in all others, Words have eætream, 
wvary'd from their Original 8 7 ons. Thus Knave / _ f 
originally no more than a Servant, Villain, a Country Steward, 7 1 


Fillager: Yet, I fear, if you /Þ ul call a Man Knave, or Villain, 10 05 % 


would not web appeaſe his Cheler, to tell him, that theſe Wor al 14 
- {ſome Hundreds of Years ſince ) bad a very harmleſs Signification, 


Our. proper Deſign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical N., 
tedge of the Language wwe now Speak, From avhatewver S prings oe 0 
Sources deſcending down to us, in the moſt eaſy, familiar, and con. 
pendious Method that wwe cowl foſibly find out. Nor could we by an 
means be diverted from this generous Aim, by any poor een ot : 
ſceming fhilPd in the Foreign Terms of the old Grammarians ; an 7 
tho) <ve hade not rejected them out of Contempt of Learning (a 'Z 
they call it) or of the Languages from which they are deriv' fl o 
yet abe could much tefs reſotve to ſacrifice the Eaſe. of our Learns © 


dc firous to know the Grammar F their ewn Mother: Tongue on; 
To this End, wwe have been at ſome pains to put all the Rules ini. 


bear ; and wwe hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſeurit 
40 2872 -z but to give them the greater Light, under each we han: 
edd:d an E xplanaticn in Projc, actording to the I. ay taken by that. | 
learned Fefait Alvarus, in his Grammar, which is not only uſed ir 
almsf all the Schools of Europe, except England, but commended b 
Schioppius, as the beſt practical Grammar of the Latin Tongue 
It could not be avoided, but that ſome of them muſt run 44% harms 
nioujly than the reſt, but we believe the Number of them is not great 
Be bade newer met with any ſolid Ovjection againſt this Way (ex 
cept ferne People” s Tnability to do the like ) becauſe, indeed, its Ex: 
Step is in the very Nature of the T hinge For Verſe is far ow 
casi 
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"Philoſophical Inſtructions into Verſe, auhich being lcar 
re, and retain'd with Eaſc, heip'd to heighten and 
Veneration already, upon other Scores, paid to th 
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By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig 


| IX 


t with plea- 
preſerve the 
Poets. 

to burthen 


E is Memory with no more than is «bſclately necifſury t the Kucab- 

Rave of the Art he fludtes. 5 | 
E A Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Kor 
ing, than a clear Method, wwe hawe taker a peculiæ 
Faltion to obſerve all the Rules of Method. We beg: 
ef to be learnt, that what follows may be under fiond ; and pro- 
ed thus Step by Step, till aue come to the laſt and moſt 
Fbich dpend on all that goes before it. 
Terms, which are plain and obwious, into as ſmail a Number as was 
9 gonfiſtent wvith Perſpicuity and Diſtinctlon; er our Erd being the 
aching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, ave d no Regard to any 


ſedge of any 
Care in this 
with what 


i icult, and 


We haves reduced the 


*J 
con erm whatſoever, which had not an immediate Regard to that: 
by an "By this means we believe we may ſay, That we have deliver'd the 
ion Learner from ſome Scores of hard Words, impos'd in other Grammars. 
5 ani Type Text is what is only meant to be taught in the Schools ; and 
g (a ap: that, we hope, no Teacher of any tolerable Capacity, vill find any 
rio s, Difficulty, that may not be ſurmounted by a wery little Application. 
Par nix 


bo an have known better Things, for ſurh Commentaries as the Dutch Au- 
Mors have fut to moſt of the Claſſics, 7. e. an Ex; lanation of ob- 
ure Places, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words or varivus Readings ; 
whereas theſe Notes confift of mare difficult Enquiries into Grammar 
Im general; or ſometimes contain a Defince of Particulars in the 
Text, and at other Times fhcww the Analcg y betaveen the Grammar 
of the Engliſh, and that of the Latin Tongue: All avhich muſt 
ve of great Uſe to Men or Il omen of Judgment «nd Learning, but 
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in this Volume; in which wwe have had a peculiar 


He Notes Hawe been pleaſantly miſtaken, by a Ma: 


that Gould 


are not to be taught the young Beginner, rhe Head cannot be 


fas posd flrong enough for Diſquiſitions of that kind. 


Having taken theſe Precautions in the Grammar, wwe thought 


ourſelves obliged to purſue them through the reſi of the 


8 


T rath of each, without any Reſp: to ſuch Books a 


Arts contain'd 
Regard to the 


hawe been too 


Teng in the Poſſeſſion of the Schools, Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logic 


have 


r r 


„„ ee 1 


firſt Magnitude ; by which means we often find, that thoſe wh 


therefore, we have fd the Rules of every Sort of Poetry, 
have farther, abe hope, given a Standard of the Quantities 1 


' which would not be removed Rig a late Application to that Art. 


X PREFACE. 


bave generally been taught in moſt of the Reſorts, of Learning i 

Europe, in the Latin Tongue: I was, therefore, neceſſary i 
our Defign of accompliſhing cur Engliſh Scholar, that he a 5 
loſe no Advantage which thoſe enjoy, who make their firft Court np 


. 
. 


to the dead Languages. Nay, we may without Vanity ſay, 70 5 
no Publick School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equal u 

ewhat we give here. We have ſeen all that have been taught, © 
and not one of them proceeds any farther, than the Art of Verſi. A 


bung, by reaching the ſeveral Quantitics of Words, and what | 


each ſort of Verſe requires. But this is the Art of making» 
Poetaſters, not Poets; of giving a Taſte of Numbers, but not 10 
the ſubliner Beauties of the Authors they read, which are of the 


Bade ſpent many Years in teaching Schools, are the worſt 1 2 4 
in the Morld of the very Authors they teach. If Poetry be at 
all to be ſtudied ¶ for which there are a thouſand irrefragable Ar. A 
guments) it ought to be truly taught, which yet it has never been 3 | 
in any Schools that wwe could ever hear of. In this Art of Poetry, 


ewhich will be a great Diminution in time of bad Poets; and au 


our Tongue, which if we have not perfectly obtained, we 2 


8 
 Ten-ure to Jay, that we are not far from it. 1 


The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England meddle =» 1 
ewith the Tropes and Figures of Words and Sentences, but neglea 21] 
the Cultivation of a young Invention. We know ſome ingemou © 
Men hawe aiſallow'd of putting any People on the Exerciſe of that ©, 
Faculty; but we preſume, that aue ought to do in this as the Youth 
of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes; they laid not til! 
they wwere Men of confirm'd St. ength and Robuſtneſs, but began 
in a more tender Age to make their Limbs pliant, and ſa to Enit 
their Sinews and Nerves, that they ſhould be without a Stiffneſs, 


Thus by uſing Youth early to a Methodical Invention, Exerciju 
and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in ſeeing what all 
Subjedts will afford of Uſe to Perſuaſion, which a Mind unuſed 
to that way of thinking, will not eafily find out. 55 
We may farther venture to ſay, that very few Schools in Eu- 
rope can boaſt fo juſt a Logic, clear'd of the old Fargon, and d. 
livering the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Wrangles. This wai: 
drawn up by a wery eminent Hand from Mr. Locke, Father Male · 
branche, the Mefjieurs of Port-Royal, and ome others, tho) a 


have ventured to give it you ſomething Shorter than it is in tht 
Original. 1 
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# Upon this Noble Deſign of an ENGL! 


18H EDvu- 


CATION, &c. By Mr. TAT E, Poet-Laureat 


to Her Majeſty. 


1 N Engliſh Education ! Glorious Prize! 
Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to 
ells 'em, the ſuff ring Muaſes are referr'd 


Can ſilence N and ſtrike Exvy blind. 


To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: 7 
i f a Judgment Awes at once, and Charms Ma 


e Skies: 


kind, 


T o Grecian Hills our Youth no more ſhall EE 
0 1 25 7 Supply'd with theſe Ca/talian Springs at Home: 


. 


d jos Our Ladies too, as in ELI Z A's Days, 

get Be doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bay: 
ww MI NE RVA bids the Muſe 755 Charter dra s- 
7170 To free Our injur'd Fair from Servile Awe, 

? till And cancel cruel PH OE BU S' Salique Law. 
began | 

Ani 


nes 7 That /owweft Stations ſhall th* Advantage reap; | 
erciſ. The meaneft Britons in this Prize may ſhare, 

t all Our ALBION be what ROME and AT H 
Eu. hben fay, what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt 
4%. The Gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſcen 
Wal? © Skill, that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 
Rn | | Employ'd i its humble Elements to Teach ! 


N 7 


* 

2 9 1 ; 
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(> Yet worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know . 
4 To raiſe Their Country's Fe ame they ſtoop'd fo 


O wondrous Bleſſing! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 
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On an Engliſn Education. 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt and Toil, 
To Cultivate that long neglected Soi! 
Our Engl. h Language, (ſtor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds;) 


And Great BRITANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle ? | 


If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 

And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France; 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 

Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, - 

And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry,. So the Vandals and the Goths hawe done ?. 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
And grow in Arts victorious, as in Aums, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Words 
No leſs deſign'd for Conque chan c our ne 


Till Learning s Banners thre our Realms: are ſpread, 
And Captive Sciences from Bondage led; 
Tho' Gallic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill, 


Our Conqu' ring Wings are clipt, and LEWIS criumphs ft till. 
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AAT KE. 


CHASE 


RAMMAR des all the Art and Kuruledg reach 
According t9 the Uſe of every Speech, 


How abe our J houghts moſt juſtly may expreſs 
In Words 1 joind in Sentences. 


— — — — 


NOTES. 


various Definitions of this very uſeful Art. That of a certain 
= 1 ſeems defective, when he ſays, Grammar is the Art of 
7 Speaking ; ſince *tis plain a maſtery of it, is of more Conſe- 
3% 0 quence in Writing; the Soleciſms of Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing 
3s . unheeded, tho* they would be monſtrous in Writing. Af ths 
> pinion we find the great Mr. Locke. 


5 finition, Grammar is the Art of expreſſing the Relations of Things. 


& Grfrudtion, with due Accent in Speaking, and ws 7 
1 3. : „ B _ 


2 
a 


1 — 


110 The modern, as well as eld Grammarians, have given ut 


J cannot omit the learned and judicious Mr. Sobaſor' s De. 


— 


The Engliſh, Grammar, with: Notes. 


ſingle Words; and Syntax, to join Words agreeably in Sen- 


Taz] Into Four Parts the Learn d this Art divides © 

” © The Firſt to Letters is preciſely ty'd; 6 
De Second des to. Syllables extend; z: 
The Third the warious Rules of Words commend; © 

1 The Fourth 7t/e/f on Sentences does ſpend. 1 
For in Engliſb, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts | 
of LETTERS, SYLLABLES, WORDS, and SENTENCEs. The 
Second is produc'd by the various Conjunctions of the Fir/? ; the 
different Union of the Second begets the Third; and the various 
Joinings of the Third compoſe the Fourth. , þ 
| n 


* K P 


— 


zn Writing, according to the Cuflom of thoſe, wwhoſe Language we 
learn. If he had ſaid of Vords, not Things, and Quantity for 
Accent, (which is a Thing or Art which no body alive under- 
Nands, ſince it relates to the riſing and falling of the Voice, 


not the Quantity) we think it the moſt extenſive Definition we 
have met with; but, indeed, every thing is extraordinary in 


this Author's Book. And we are pleaſed to find, that ours 
{which was made before we had the Happineſs of ſeeing his 
Book) contains the Senſe of it. But to ſpeak, is to explain our 
Thoughts by thoſe Signs, which Men have invented to that End. | 
We find the moſt convenient Signs are Sounds, and the Voice; 
but becauſe theſe Sounds are tranſient, and paſs away, Men 
have invented other Signs, to render them more durable and 
nent; as well as viſible, or objects of the Eve, which are 
e Characters in Writing, called by the Greeks yeduuala, 
whence our Term of Grammar is deriv'd. Two things we 
may conſider in theſe Signs : The Fir what they are by their 
Nature, that is, as Sounds and Characters. The Second, their 
Sigmfication; that is the Manner in which Men make. uſe of 
them to expreſs their Thoughts. — --. 
[2] Others divide Grammar in the following Manner; as 
Qrthography, or the Art of true Spelling; Orthoepy, or exat = 
Pronunciation, as to Quantity and Accent; Etymology, or [the 7 
Derivation of Words, to diſcover the Nature and Propriety of 


tences. Orthography, or Spelling, has relation to Letters, both 
to the Knowledge of their Figures, and the Sounds expreſſed 45 
by them, and the putting them together to form Syllables, and 
Words. Orthoegy directs the Pronunciation of Syllables, as to 
their Length or Shortneſs : Etymology, or Derivation, regards 
Mera; and Syntax, Sentences, e 1 


The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. & 
XZ Tn the perfect Knowledge of theſe Four Hons conſiſts the 
whole Art of GRamMaR, | | 
Letters being evidently the Foundation of the whole, ought, 
in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, and all thoſe Rules 
*Z which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able to furniſh, laid 
down in ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Learner 
being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons of Things, may 
not paſs through this Book to fo little Purpoſe, as to learn only 
EZ a few Words by Rote. 3 ; 
Iz] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either in 
Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or Po- 
"I | ſitions 
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Mr. Johnſon, in his Grammatical ape much bet - 
ter: From hence there ariſe four Parts of Grammar. Ana- 
„ /gy, which treats of the ſeveral Parts of Speech, their Defi- 
„ gnitions, Accidents and Formations. Syntax, which contains 
the Uſe of thoſe Things in Conſtruction, according to their 
Relations. Orthography of Spelling, and Preſody of Accent- 


bur © ing in Pronunciation.” Our Diviſion is ot, ws the Fo to 


this, for Orthography, whoſe natural Place is firſt, as the Foun- 
dation of the whole, contains Letters and Syllablet. Analogy . 
41 Words, Syntax Sentences. As for Proſoay, we preſume it falls 


nd more juſtly (eſpecially in Engliſè) under the Art of Poetry, as 
re we have plac'd it; but as much as relates to the Pronunciation 
z, of Proſe is taken in by Letters, where their true Sound is taught; 
ve and our Terms being more plain and eaſy, and needing no Ex- 
ir XX planation, we have choſe to keep till to them. 

ii: [3] There are other Definitions of Letters, as the following: 
of Y = 4 Letter may be ſaid to be, a ſimple uncompounded| Sound of, or 


_ 5 in, the Voice, which cannot be ſubdivided into any more ſimple, 
as © ond is generally mark'd with a particular Character. This 
t Definition we take to err in two particulars; r, tho? every 
lle Sound ought to be mark'd with a proper and peculiar Cha- 

kacter, yet by the Corruption, or Primitive Ignorance of the 
flirſt Writers of our Modern Tongue, the ſame Sounds are often 

expreſs'd by different Characters; and different Sounds are 


# mark'd by one and the ſame Character: In the next Place, 
L.etters are the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds themſelves : 
Por the Greeks yeduuals is from Writing, and the Latins 
litera, from lineando, (as linea itſelf) or Iinendb, fo that both 


Mors ſignify that which is mark'd on the Paper. But if there 
bde any Character, Sign * Mark, that does 7 — 


—— — 


FB 


properly a Letter, as an 4obriwinture of ſeveral Leiters, or a 


the Wind-pipe, which furniſhes the Matter of the Voice or Diſ- 


the Office of the Bellows in the Organ. 5 ? 


4 The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 
ſitions of the [4] Inftruments of Speech, either in producing, 
or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks and Signs, 
expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us'd in conveying our Thoughts to 
each other in Speech. 6, iO, | 


A Letter is an uncompounded Sound, | 

Of which there uo Diwvifion can be found - 

| Thi/e Sounds to certain Characters we fix, 
N hich, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Tabenty. ſiæx. 


n 


Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Englicb Language 

makes Uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the following 

Alphabet. | 
Of. | 


— 


Sound entirely ſimple, but a Sound compos'd and compounded 
cf Two or more, and is reſoluble into as many, it is not ſo 


Contraction of them into one Nete or 27ari, containing in itſelf 
Jo many Letters, as its Power contains imple Sounds. This is 
lain in the Latin &, », the Gres E, J, c, and many others 
ufficiently known ; ſor they are compos'd of (er,) (cs), (xc, 7 
{s5,) (er,) &c. On the contrary, a ſimple Sound, tho' it be 


expreſs'd perhaps by different Characters, yet it is to be eſteem'd "3g 


but one Letter: For (%,) (P,) no leſs than ©, 8, and /, are 
but ſimple Letters. pi 1 
[a] The chief Inſtruments of Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, 5 
are the Lungs, the Wind- pipe, Throat, Tongue, Noſtrils, Lips 
and ſeveral Parts of the Mouth. The Breath, or that Air that 
35 inſpir'd or breath'd into us, is blown from the Lungs through 


courſe. For from the various Colliſion of this Air or Breath, 
ariſes the Variety both of Tones and Articulation : And this 


Variety comes not from the Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as 


will anon be evident, For all the Variation which Sounds re- 
ceive from the Lungs, is only from the different Force with 
which they ſend out the Breath, by which the Voice becomes 
more or leſs ſonorous or loud; for the Lungs perform in Speech 


I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, that we cannot ſo much 
as talk without the Concurrence of twelve or thirteen ſeveral 
Parts, as the Nyſe, Lips, Teeth, . Palate, Faw, Tongue, Weaſon, 
Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheſt, Diaphragma, and Muſcles of the |: 
Belly ; but I have nothing to do with any Part, but what is 

_ . wy” 4 0 + 2 imme - 


« 


0 ONO EE 


* | 
immediately concern'd in the Formation of Sounds, the Obſer- 
vation of the Manner of which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we treat of. Farther Enquiries 


ing, 
Ins, 
8 tO 


into other Parts concern'd more remotely in Speech, have little 
but Amuſements here, tho' of Conſequence in the Contempla- 
tion of the admirable Order of Nature. =O 8 
EX The Variety of Tones (that is, as far as they relate to Gravity 
or Acuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from the Wind- pipe. For as 
age 32 Flute, the longer and ſmaller it is, the more acute or ſharp, or 
ing XZ ſmall the Tone; and the larger and ſhorter, the more grave 
and big the Tone is, that it gives: The ſame holds good in the 
Of Wind pipe, (whence, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, ariſes the Va- 
— wa riety of Tones in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even of the 
ſiame Men in the different Parts of their Ages) but c iefly from 
led the L:iryzx, or Knot of the Throat : For the Tone of the Voice 
lo is more or leſs grave or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of the Throat 
a opens more or leſs; and this is the Seat of all Muſical Modu- 
elf lations. | 3 X | 
is | From the ſame Seat muſt we ſeek the Reaſon of th Difference 
ers betwixt a gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk. For if, when we 
„ ſpeak, we make a tremulous Concuſſion of the Throat and Wind- 
be pipe, (that is by reaſon of their Extenſion) it produces loud 
'd ſpeaking ; but when the Throat and the Wind- pipe are leſs 
re ſtretch'd, and more lax, it is Whiſpering. But all Letters are 
not capable of this Diverfity or Variation ; but only thoſe, 
5, which we call Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes (and ſuch as 
Ps derive themſelves from half Mutes): For 6, t, c, or 4, ate 
at ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpirates never admit of| that Con- 
h = cufion ; nor is their Sound in loud Speech different from what 
{- 1 oy it is in a Whilper. | | ö | 
„ To this Head we may refer the Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 
18 panion of Catarrhs, which hinders that Concuſſion of the Throat 
18 and the Wind pipe. 1 8 | | 
= The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the ſeveral 
n Letters, begins when the Breath has paſs'd the Throat ; and is 
s =, almoſt wholly perform'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue and 
n Lips. Tho' theſe Remarks ſeem out of the way to the com- 
mon Reader, yet a judicious Maſter will fih& it worth his while 
1 do ſtudy this point thoroughly. For by knowing what Letters 
I | are formed by the Mouth, Tongue, 'Throat, Lips, &c. the 
p 1 Maſter may give a great Light to the Learner in the Art of 
* dpelling, and perhaps the moſt certain Rule of doing it juſtly, 
3 beecauſe in theſe Notes we ſhall ſhew how every Vowel and 


1 9 


Conſonant is form'd. 
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Of the LETTERS. [5] 
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KY 1 AORTIC {77105 36 * 
; [5] Tho! it would be too much from the preſent Deſign for 
me to enter into the Enquiry,” who was the Inventor of Letters, 
and what Nation had the Honour of firſt enjoying this Benefit; 
yet that I may not wholly diſappoint ſome who may expect 
this, I ſhall in a very few Words let him know, That the CBi- 
EX ::/c are allowed the Palm in this Particular; for their firſt King 
Fobi, who liv'd 1400 Years before Moſes, 500' before Menes 
the firſt King of Egypt, and 2950 before Chriſt, was the Au- 
| thor of this Invention, and writ in their Language a Bobk called 
ET 7:xim, which is the oldeſt in the World. „„ 
hut this was in Parts too remote, and which had ſo little Com- 
ZZ munication with the World, that is, all that World which was then 
known, that we may reaſonably make another Enquiry after the 
Original of Letters in the hither Parts of 4/fia, Egypt, and Europe. 
XZ *Tis more probable from the Mummies and Obelifes, that Hie- 
XZ roglyphics where in theſe Parts the firſt Manner of Writing, and 
even prior to Maſes; the Pyramids and Obelifts being made, at 
| leaſt in great meaſure, while yet the /-ae/ites were in Slavery 
to the Egyprians, and by Conſequence not very * qualified 
for Inventions ſo curious and judicious. „ 
Whether Cadmus and the Phœnicians learn d LETTERS 
from the Egyptians, or their Neighbours of Judab and Sama- 
ria, may be a Queſtion; ſince the Bible wrote in Letters is more 
= likely to have inform'd them, than the Hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
© But when or whereſoever the Phexnicians learnt this Art, I 
think it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, 
= firſt brought Letters into Greece, whence in ſubſequent Ages 
they ſpread over all Europe. 
Thus much I have thought fit to fay on this Head : What 
remains is, That as the Difference of the Articulate Sounds was 
co expreſs the different Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind; ſo it 
is certain, that one Letter was intended to „gn only one 

Sound; and not, as at preſent, now to expre/s one Sbund, and 
then another; which has brought in that Confuſion, that has 
trender'd the Learning of our Modern Tongues extremely diffi- 
cult; whereas if the various Sounds were conſtantly expreſs'd 
buy the ſame Numerical Letter, more than half that Difficulty 
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would be remov'd. | 
But ſince we are not here to reform, or indeed 
Alphabet, as ſome have vainly, againſt the Stream, or 
of Cuſtom, attempted ; but to explain and deliver ho about 
that which we have, and according to thoſe Errors and Miſtakes 
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which Uſe, the inviolableRule and Right of Speaking and Writing, 
has conſecrated, ſuch an Endeavour would be as uſeleſs as fingular. 
= - [6] It 
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Of Vo Ls. [6] 


nder Two Heads theſe Letters till are Plac' d, 
Tube firſt holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


| Heſe Twenty-fix Letters are naturally divided into Two 

- Sorts, which are call'd Yowwels and Conſonants. Vowels 

or perfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excel- 

lence than Conſonants, as ſounding by themſelves, and giving the 
latter their Sounds, juſtly demand our firſt Conſideration. 

A Voauel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 

in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 

Joining of any other Letter to it. | | : 


A Vowel by iz:f compleat is found, 


Made in the 7 hroet, one full and perfect Sound, 
Five Letters we can only Vowels call, 


: Hor A, E, 1, O, U, contain hem all. 

- [7]. In Esglis we have but theſe; Five Marks or Characters Wh 
of theſe perfect Sounds call'd Yowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the | 5 
1 : Z | ;- 35 :.:..4 Bd 


— 


[6E] It is of Uſe to obſerve, that the ſeveral Sorts of Sounds 
us'd in Speaking, which we call Letters, are form'd in a very 
natural Manner. For firſt, the Mouth is the Organ that forms 
them, and we ſee, that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmix'd, that 
there is nothing requir'd, but the opening of the Mouth to 
make them underſtood, and to form different Sounds; whence 
they have che Names of Voauels, or Voices, or Vocal Sounds. 
On the other Side we find, that there are others, whoſe Pro- 
nunciation depends on the particular Application, and uſe of 
every Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, the Tongue, 
the Palate: Which yet cannot make any one perfect Sound 
but by the ſame opening of the Mouth; that is to ſay, they 
can only ſound by their Union with thoſe firſt and only perfect 
Sounds; and theſe are call'd Conſonunts, or Letters ſounding 
with other Letters. | FE 
I] If we judge by the Characters or Marks, we find that 
there is not the ſame Number of Yowwe/s in all Languages, and 
*:-J01 4 : | vet 
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End of 2 Syllable for 45 which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
able, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Po- 
= ſitions. 


One that is ſhort, another that is long; | 
Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Thr 


Each of theſe Five have two diſtin Sounds, that is, a long 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long by 
adding (e) at the End, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe; 
Rob, Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muſt add Five double 
= PYowels, compounded each of Two of Theſe. To T7 to the 


To each of theſe, two different Sounds belong; 
114 


perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner mult firft be taught the 

true Sounds of theſe Five Yowels, as they lie ſingle, and each 
by ittelf; for that is the Guide to arrive ſafely at all their Va- 
riations. 54 


Beſides the long and ſhort, to (A) does fall 

A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall, and call 
And in all Words, thot end in double (L); 
As Wall, and Stall; in (Id), as bald will tell: 
Betwwixt a double (U) placed and (R), 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 


Jin theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
from the ancient Spelling ; which even in the Days. of Queen 
Elizabeth, added a (i) after it, as in ralꝭ, it being then written 
taulk, as in Aſcham and ſeveral other Writers before 1560, &c. 


() be- 


yet all Nations almoſt agree, that there are more different Sounds 
of Yeawils, than they have common Characters to expreſs them. 
For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, ſays our learned Dr. Val- | 
lis, that they ought to be diſtinguiſhed into theſe Three Claes; 
Guttural, or / hroat, Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the Pa- 
late; and Labial, or Sounds of the Lips, as they arè form'd 
either by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. 

If therefore we make this Diviſion of the Vowels, accord- 
ing to that Number of Vocal Sounds, as we find them in our 
Time, (as we ought) then will their Number be Nine, viz. 

Three in the Throat, three in the Palate, and three in the 
Lips,” according to the three ſeveral Degrees or Manners of 
opening the Mouth: that is, by a larger, middle, and leſ De- 
gree of opening it in thoſe Three Places or Seats. 

NE Bs Is] We 


yo 


1 


— 


4 — 
r „ > Se 
IT * * 1 5 
* 


/ ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 1½, in Words of one 
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(4) befides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (J) or rather 
double (7) generally a broad, open or full Sound, as it has in 
Words ending in (Ia), &c. but when the double (/) is parted 
in the Middle of a Word it is pronunced ſhort, as Shallow, 
Tallow ; tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a (w) and (7), 
and likewiſe in Yaſs, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 


(A) is hort when ſingle Conſonants conclude, 

Or Two of the ſame into the Middle intrude, 
Or ſeem in Sound obtain the Middle Part; 

But yet the final (e) do's Length to theſe impart. 


[8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, Bat, can, far, # 


(a) is ſhort; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in the FF 
Middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and when 


a ſingle Conſonant in the Middle ſounds double, as in ban, 
Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes Two Conſonants 


that end a Word, as b/aff, paſt, &c. But ſilent (e) ever after 
theſe Two Conſonants, lengthens the (a) as paſte, &c. 


(A) fil] aue long moſt jufily do ſuppoſe ” 
in Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 
Whenever filent (e) is in the cloſe, 

And when in th End of Syllables, "tis known 

in Words that hawe more Syllables than one. 


Syllable with (e) at the End, as make, fate, late, &c. but this 
is the natural Effect of filent (e), which always gives length to 


the foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when that 


is ſhort ; tis likewiſe long in the Ends of Syllables in Words of 
many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, '&c. 


No common Word in (a) can &er expire, 
And yet its genuine Sound retain entire. | 


{A) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounced, in the Word 
Thouſand. 5 i 


None 


— „ * — al... * 
— 


— 


| [8] We generally pronounce (a) with a more {mall and ſlen- 
der Sound, than moſt other Nations ; as the French generally 
do their (e) when follow'd by (a) in the Word Entendment, tho 


ſomething ſharper and clearer ; or perhaps its moſt uſual Sound 


in our Tongue comes neareſt to the French Neuter, or open 


le); as in the Words Etre, Tete, &c. or as the Talians do their 


(a). But yet not like the fat or groſs (a) of the Germans, which 


i long, we expreſs by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, by ſhort (o). 


[9] This 


as in 
arted 


one 
this 
1 to 
that 
3 of 


bs 
My 

N 

> 8 
5 

3 

70 

, 58 


one Syllable. 
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None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſe 
Sa in (ea), which yet ſound (e,) as Lea, Plea, Flea, Pea, Sea, 
2 yea; the laſt Word is out of Uſe, 


Of the Vowel (E.) 


[9] (E) is of a different Sound, and various Uſe; 

Silent itſeli, all Vowels does produce 
But leaft rely, wet ſometimes it is found 

— lengthen ev'n its Own preceding Sound, 
As we in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 

But (e) is moſtly of the ſhorter kind. 

But then its Sound is always clear expreſt, 
As in Whet, let, well, met, and reſt. 


The Sound of this Voavel is differently expreſs'd, and of 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Foavels ; 
for, when ſilent itſelf it lengthens them all, but is ſe 
itſelf, or lengthen'd by itſelf in Words of one, or 


Its Sound is always ort, howe'er expreſt, 
As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt 
Unleſs made long by flent fuel (e), 

Or double (e) in Form or Sound it he, 


A fingle Conſonant at the End after (e) makes it 


it does the ſame ; (/+) as Je (14) as held, (lm) as 
as help, (li) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, 
as kept, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, 


Term (en) as Hern, (rt) as pert (h) as Fleſh, (fe as Deſt, 


(A as Ref, beſt, blefl. The e S000 of (e) expreſs 
in the Middle of ſeveral Words is ſhort: as alread 
Bearn (a Child) Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Deart 
22 Earth, (and all deriv'd from it) 1 


nd many 


15 


— 


Peart, Peaſant, "I ready, 8 caſtes foread, 
more. 


* * 3 
4 
— — IPEY 


2 


[9] This Vowel is pronounc'd with a clear * acute Sound, 
like the French (e) Maſculine : but it ſcarce ever has the obſcure 
Sound of the French (e) Feminine; unleſs when ſhort (e J goes 


[10] The 


before (r), as in Vertue and Stranger, 


z* 


** 
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To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, avere, and 
where, tho* by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome 
ſound the firſt: {@ in theſe Words like (a) long. 

In Words of more than one Syllable, the (e) at the End 
| WE theſe Wen, as, | | | 


1 It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens itſelf in 2 Words of 
my one Sy able but i in theſe ſixteen Examples, 
8 1. Bede, + | g. Mede, a * 
i. 2. Peu, Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fenn. 
| Wy 3. Fore, | 11. Mete, Meaſure, 

1 4. Crete, an Iſland. | 12. Rere, hindermoſt. 

il: 5. Ere, before that. 1:25 0AJa Scene, in a Play. 

$1 6, Gle 6, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 

iy 7. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 

Th 8. Here, in this Place. 16. 1 befe. 


1 1. Aubere. , ent 14. Interfere. 
| i 5 7 of nc: poxeme. Oy 15. Intervene. 
1 3. Auflere. 16. Nicene, Creed. 
; he 4. Blaſpheme. 17. Obſcene. 
\ N 5. Cohere, | 18. Portreve, 
1 6. Complete. "Ip I 9. Precede. 
bt 7. Concede. | 20. Reccae. 
P.. 8. Concrete. | 21. Replete. 
<9. Conwene.: 22. Newere. 
10. Extreme. : 23. Severe. 
11. Grewe, Lord. 5 24. Sincere, 
12. Impede, to hinder. | 25. Superſcde, 
13. Intercede, mediate. 26. Supreme, 


Norz, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
ſpelt compleat, refleat, extream, Jupream ; ; but ſince they are 
ſpelt both ways, L would not omit them, tho' they, when in 
cam, belong propely to the following Rule : 


When long, acute, and clear, (e), ſounds we fee, © 
As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we 5 he: 

Ea, ie and double ( (e) are found, 

Still to expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 


Cuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper double 
Voavel. (ea) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or 


le) ſhort, as will be ſeen when we come to' that improper double 
Fowg. | | 


The 
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1. Conceim . Rib, 9. Receive, 
2. Conceive, . 6. Neither.” | 10. Seixe. 
3. Deceit. © 7. Inwveigl; * 11. Weild, 
4. Detai us. N ,n. $7 no . 


(ie) lengthens the Sound of (e) or gives it that of double (e) 


in theſe: | 


1. Atchievement.. 14. ; Grief. er 1:2 54 hh Reprieve. WI 
2. Believe, , 15. Grievance, 28. Steger. _. |. 
3. Belief. 2 1D. ATA. <->" x 29. Shrieves |; . . 
4. Beſicge. 17. Erie vous. 30. Shrick., | 
„ 18. Lief. „ + 2 15. ONUS: 9 
C 19. Liege. 32. Shield, |. 
7. Caſhier, 20. Muletier, - _. 33. Times, 
3. n c ET 
9. Cieling. 22, Piedmont. 35. Mie, 
10. Field. 23. 0 <. 36. Thievery. 
11. Friend. Zh reſt. 3%. Te 
12. Friend. 25. Relief. 38. Tield. | 
13. Frontier, 26. Relieve. „ | 


In all other Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs'd by the 


8 double Vowel (ee), as in Blecd, Creed, &c. [10] The Sound 
of (e) in Stranger is obſcure, | ERPs 


n 


— 88 P—_ — 


[10] The Uſe of this (e) is the lengthning the Sound of the 
foregoing Conſonant; and a very learned Man is of Opinion, 
that it had this Original. That it was pronounc'd but in obſcure 


Manner, like the (e) Feminine of the French; ſo that the Words 
E take, one, Wine, &c. which are now Words of one Syllable, 
were formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Words of Two Syllables, 7a. Ke, 

= 0-ze, Vine; ſo that the firſt Vowel terminating the firſt Syllable, 
was therefore long; and that obſcure Sound of the final (e) by 

little and little vaniſh'd ſo far, that in the End it was tot ly neg- 
lected, as the (e) Feminine of the French often is, the Quantity 
| of the foregoing Vowel being preſerv'd, and all the other Letters 
Keeping their Sounds, as if the (e) were likewiſe to be pronounc'd. 
And a ſtronger Argument of this is, that we ſee this mute (e) in 


the old Orthography or Spelling perpetually annex'd to many 
Words, in which it is now conſtantly omitted, as Darke, Marke, 


| Selfe, Leafe, Waite, and innumerable more, to which Worts 


there is no Reaſon to imagine, that it ſhould have been join'd, 


if it had not been pronounc'd Dar-, Mar-ke, Sele, Lea fr, 


Mai- te, 
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x When (e) ends Words, it has no Sound at all, 
* Except in Words which Wwe do proper call; 


Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, 
'The 7s to this the ſole Exception found. 


( E) itſelf, at the End of a Word, has now no proper Sour 
of its own, as in make, have, love, &c. except in fÞe, which 
| if N | 


by 


"_ — 
— DE NE IS 2 — 


Weai-te, &c. For, tis plain, it could h not be join'd to thoſe © 1 
Words to make the foregoing Syllable long, which is now its 
principal Uſe; becauſe the precedent Syllables are either not z 


= long, or made ſo by their Dipthongs, or double Vowels, Ano. | 4 
I ther Proof of this is, that we find in the old Poets this (e) makes | bs 
{ l either another Syllable or not, as the Occaſion of the Verſe re- 
= quires ; which happens to the French (e) Feminine, both in Verſe Wi 


and Proſe. 
90 But tho' this mute (e) is not ſounded in our Time, yet is it 
= far from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous ;* for beſides its demon- 
If ſtrating, that theſe Words were formerly of more Syllables, than 
* they are at preſent, it yet ſerves to theſe three Uſes: Firf?, To 
1 preſerve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which if long 
52 YZ before, remains ſo, tho? that final or mute (e) be pronounc'd, 
1 2d %, To ſoften the Sound of (c), (g), and (zh), as huge, fince, 
* breathe, wreathe, feethe, which that being away, would be pro- 
14 nounc'd hug, fink, breath, wreath, ſeeth, &c. 3dly, To diſtin- 
1 guiſh ( Conſonant from (2) Vowel, as in hawe, crave, ſave, 
f &c. which would elſe be Hau, crau, ſau, &c. but (v) Conſonant 
1 having now a peculiar and proper Character, it may perhaps 
{88 hereafter happen that this mute (e) may be left out after it. 
| Whenever there is neither of theſe Conſiderations, it is re- 
dundant, except when it follows (/), preceded by ſome other 
Qonfonant, as in Handle, Candle, &c. here indeed the Uſe is 
not ſo apparent as in the following Inſtances, yet it has even 
here an obſcure Sqund, and the ending Conſonants could not 
be pronounc'd without it; nay, in Verſe they always make two 
Syllables : So that Dr. Vallis, who makes it here redundant, 
is certainly miſtaken ; tho? he is perfectly in the right in Lal., 
Trifle, Title, Table, Noble, &c. ſince, as he obſerves here, the 
mute, or rather the obſcure (-) produces it. 

This mute (e) in the Middle of Words is ſeldom us'd, unleſs 
it was in the primitive Words a final (e), as in Advancement, 
Changeable, &c. it was final in Advance, Chanze, &c, But 
this (e) which is mute in Words of the ſingular Number, is 


ſounded in the Plural, Hou/e, Houſes, &c, 
[11] When 


WEIS WY — 5 4 
IO. 

* MT 

£ 1 N 


= as Jing, finge, ſwing, ſwinge, &c. 
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is writ with a ſingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from hee; and ſome 
proper Names, as Phæbe, Penelope, Pafiphar, Gethſimane, and 
in Epitome, &c. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 
End of a Word, for he, me, He, we, be, and ye, ſound and 


# | wou'd better be written by (ee). 


Whene'er the Sound of (e) is in the End, 
Some of theſe Letters well expreſs't you'll find, 
V, or ie, happy; ey, as in Key, | 
Double (e) agree; ea, as in Tea. 


But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho? dif- 
ſerently expreſs'd ; Fir, and moſt commonly, by (); as happy, 


Fs holy, Mercy ; theſe Words may be writ with (ze) or (y) as the 


Writer pleaſes. 1 
2dly, By (cy) in Angleſey, Balconey, Honcy, Cockney, Hum- 


+ phrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho' Cuſtom now begins to 


revail in the Omiſſion of the (e). 
zaly, The Sound of (e) at the End is expreſs'd by (ee), as in 
Phariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many more. 
The Sound of (e) at the End is likewiſe expreſs'd by (ea), 
as in Sea, Flea, Pea, Tea, Yea. 


The Voice foregoing, Length and ſoftneſs gains, 
And after (e) and (g) this ſaftning Power remains. 


The ſilent (e), which is put at the End of Words and Syllablee, 
does not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Yowel, but 
often renders its ſound more ſoft; as in Face and Lace; ſo in 
Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, buge. 


Where &er the filent (e) a Place obtains, 5 


In Compound Words its Silence le) n 
Which in the Simple in the End it gains. 


It does the ſame Office in the Middle Syllables, when it fol- 
lows (g) or c), as in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince (c 
and (g) are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or i ſoften them; 


I, O, and U, at i End of Words requirt 

1 he filent (e), the ſame do's (va) defere. 

The filent (e) is added to (i), (o) and (2), at the End of Words, 

becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it; and likewiſe to 

(v) Conſonant or (va), except when an (i) follows in the ſame 

ord; as in living, thriving, &c. to avoid the Concourſe of 

too many Vowels; it's preſerv'd in b/ameab/e, changeable, &c. yo 
| mar 
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mark the diſtin Syllables. For (ie) we often now * (3), w | 
N for Merci, and dy for die, &c. 1 


In Compound W rs the" of obſeurer S at 
Or even ſilint, (e) muſt flill be found. 


Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet muſt 
it not be left out in Writing in the Middle of Compound Words, 
as namely, finely, cloſely, handſomely, whereof, wherein, wwbereon, 
&c. nor after (/) at the End of a Word, another Conſonant pre- 
ceding it, tho* obſcurely ſounded, as Bridle, Rifle, Bugle, &e. 
for its Virtue {till reaches the foregoing Vowel as to its Length 
and Softneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants intervene, as in 
Fiddle, Ruffile, &c. which are call'd a Syllable and half, tho' in 
Reality they are two diſtinct Syllables, as is plain from our 

Verſes. 


Mhaen (n) . a Word, the (e) s objeure, 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure. 


The Sound of (e) before (2) at the End of a Word is very 
obſcure, or rather ſilent, as elever, Seven, even, Heawtn, bound:n, 
. beaten, &c. and this is 10 plain, that in Verſe they are now al- 
ways us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper Names 
of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden, 
Eben, &c. 


den (re) concludes a Word the & ound remoues 
Before the (r) and (u) it moſtly proves. 


Tze Sound of (e) after (r) is filent, or paſſes into a prece- 
dent (2) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Defire, Defi- un; more, 


mo- ur; Mare, Maur; Rere, Re- ur, &c. The ſame holds in 
Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maugre, &c. 


N hen (s) at the End of Plural Words ts Sound, 
It 7 is the filent (e) affords no Sound, 


IE) is filent when (+) is added to the Ends of Words in Name: 
Fuck ſignify more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glad:s, 
Babes, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
ſilent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the () is only 
added to ſhew that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in es, 
bites, takes, likes, firikes, &c. which you will find anon to be 
call'd, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſomething of 
ſome Name or Perſon. And tho' the Affirmation and Name 
are often written with the ſame Letters, as Trades, ſignifying 


many Trades, and trades, he trades ; yet, beſides the Senſe, the | a 


— the Name with a — or great Letter, and the Word 
of 
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df Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo chey ought to be written) — 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 14 

Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho” the Syllable that goes be- | 
ho conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, cleanſe, Diſeaſe, In- | 
creaſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Parſe. | | 


N. as 


t muſt 
'ords But (e) between two (5s) at the End, 
ereon Does to the Ear a certain Sound commend ; 
t pre- Or elſe betaveen c, g, ch, 2, and s, | . 
Ke. I. flill another Syllable muſt expreſs. [6]. "hs. patla 1 
gh But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound of _ 
5 in {s), or (s) mingled in their Sound, (es) then makes another and 
x a diſtinct Syllable ; as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices, &c. 1 
8 after (ch) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &Cc. after (g) in 1 
Stages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, 
No ges, Roſes, &c. after (z) in razes, amazes, ſu prizes, &c. | 
_y [11] Of tbe Vowel (I). 
aden, | 
y al. When (I) precedes ght, and nd, ; ö 
mes | Gh, mb, gn, Id, ill long awill be; f 
den,  FEllſe it is always ſhort, as you will ſee, 1 
As for its being long when (e) ſilent concludes the Syllable, 1 
as in Tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule of i 
(e) filent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of () | 
HP after (7) in Fire, Deſire, &. Examples of the foregoing Rule 
4 are Delight, Fight, Mind, Rind, kind, high, nigh, figh ; climb, 3 
Is defign, mild, Child, except build, gail . Short, a Wd 4 wilh i 
till, win, quilt, Mint, fit, &C. | | q 
(I) before (r) the Sound of (u) does ſute TY i 
Except in ir for in, as in irreſolute. | 
"0 Trreverent, irrevocable, ir retrievable, irreligi us, &c. f 
2 (I) Zefore (er) and (on) fill ſounds as (ye), vx 
e) And after (it) the Sound the ſame will be. . 4 
nly Examples are, Bullion, Onion, Communion, - Hellier, Collier, i 
ES) Pannier, &c. Celeftial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Ne tion, &c; and 9 
be ſo it ſounds 1 in Poiniard. Tis obſcure in G. 8 4 
of 7 | To 4 
ue wk . ; 3 1 
n 1 
be 2 [14] When © is 3 it 3 moſt com 1 like that 4 
rd of the () of the French, and other Nations, with the ſmall ©. 
of Sound; but when 'tis long, it is pronounc'd like the Greek (ei). 7 
f [12] Short 6 


EIT 
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As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine; ; 
Like (a) in Sirrah; but writ (oi) in join. 


And alſo in appoint, boil, broil, Foints, &c. 


No Engliſh Word can end in naked (i), 
Jt muſt add (e), or in their room flace (y). 


+» The le) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and ( 
often put in their Room; yet (ie) is better after (/) and (s), 
as in crucifie, dignifie, nate bufie, Gipfic, &. Tho' Incu- 
riouſneſs, often in theſe Words, puts (y). 


[12] Of the Vowel (O.) 


(O) dves expreſs three fwveral Sorts of Sound, 
Fs (0) in go, the Mouth flill opening round: 

Of (au) in Folly, (u) in On and ſome, 

And before (I) and ſingle (m), except in Home. 


This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Re/e, (a) long in Folly, | 
fond, (u) obſcure in come and ſome, &c. 
(O) in theſe Places ſounds (2) becauſe theſe Words were ori- 
ginally ſpelt with a (2) and not an (o). 
(O) Hill is Sort, unleſs when it is found 
In one of all theſe Ways to lengthen Sound; 
When (o) a Word cr "Sllable does cloje, 
Unleſs when double Sounds of Conſonants oppoſe. 


To found like double (e), (i) does incline, a 


It cloſes in go, ho, lo, ſo, 9, no, oho, do, undo, awhoſo, &c. 


or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, &c. Exceptions, 
as Body, Codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the following 
Sy Llable'is doubled. 


When (o) before double (I) its Place does bold, 
Or elſe before (Id) as Scold, bold, Gold, 
Before (It) as molten, Bolt; before 

(Lſt) „ as Bolſter, and ſeveral more. 


Examples. When double (J) ends a Word, as Toll, Pell, Rell, 


controll, &c. but thoſe were originally written with (ou), and 1 


yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (ld) as ue 9 
| Sos da, | 


* 


[12] Short (o is pronounc'd like the German (a), or open 
or fat (o), only it is ſhort; as in fond, mollifie, &c. long (o) is 
pronounc'd like the Greek (o) and the French (au). 

"| - [13] The 


1, 


ori- 


* 
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Scold, hold, &c. before (It) and (%) as Bolt, Holt, Colt, Up- 

bolfterer, &c. : SE ECTS. 
Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 

Ford, Sword, and gord, and /ikewiſe George and gorge. 
Before (rm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, | 
Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform. | 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, E fort, which 


has two Ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, 
and the firſt ſhort ſome times, and at other times the contrary, 
tho' the firſt Way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, Purport, 
Tranſport, &C. | | 

Before (ſt) and (ught) ; as Poſt, | 

(But with a Harper Tone in Froſt, loſt, Coſt,) 


The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), 
As wwe av in blow, ſhow, and know, find true. 


Nought, bought, Thought, and after it wuhen aue view 5 | 


If it be long by the Syllables ending with (ac), it will be no 


leſs by adding (e) ſilent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, 6/owve, 
Crowe, gloabe, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 
the Sound of the proper double Vowel (ow); as How, now, 
Cow, &c. | 


In Words of many Syllables (O) . be | 
Obſcure in Sound, when plac'd before a (P). 


As for Example, in Bi/5op, Biſhoprick ; but in Words of one 
Syllable it ſounds open, as in op, hop, flop, &c. It is like- 


wile very obſcure before (2) at the End of a Word, as in Hat- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &c But theſe are 


rather ſilent (o) s than obſcure (#)'s, the ſecond Syllable being 
ſo much ſuppreſs'd, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 
Heawen, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but one. 
When jingle (1) or (m) or (r) purſue 
(O), when it's plac'd tæviæt (r) and diuble (u), 
When follow'd by (va) and ſilent (e) wwe proue, 
(O) then ſounds (u) except in rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Co- 
lony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random, &C, 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. Woerla, Work, Worſhip, &c. 
before (tb), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c. except Broth, 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have been, and 
are ſtill frequently written with (oa). (O) after (r), in —_ on, 

| | tron, 
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. Citron," inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (2), and in Ron: 
(the City) 'tis pronounc'd like (oo) in Room. | | 


The Sound of (o) in th' End you flill muſi know ; 
VI ne ſer express d thus nakedly by (o), wo 
| Excepi in do, unto, go, lo, fo, and no. 


(O) never ends an Eugliſo Word, except before excepted, and 
undo, Whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, tavo, wvko, wo, mo, 
(f or more) is a Word quite out of Uſe; the Sound of (o) being 
chere expreſs'd by (ow) N in Foe, Toe, Doe, Roe, | 


[1 3] Of the Vowel (U). 


Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall find, 
Rub's F the forter, Muſe the longer Kind. 


The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle Yeaue/, the ſhort 
Is more obſcure and lingual. The fort Sounds are Dab, rub, 
| Tat, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt. 


Ling, when in Ward: of many \ OUlables 
ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 
lables, is long; as in Caring, N Importunity, Furicus, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of (z) in this Place 
ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho? left out to avoid 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might de Dureabl:, Impune- 
ity, &c. tho' a following Vowel of any kind will, after a ſingle 

= Conſonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing ; except when the 
Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, bu- 

- ried, Study, &c. where the (z) is ſhorten'd and falls into che 
Sound of (e) ſhort or obſcure. 


No Engliſh Word in (u) can fairly end, 

Its Sound expreſs'd ty 5h or (ue) we find. 

Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Word adieu, 
Few Words begin with, or © th' Middle hade (eu). 


Inſtead of (a) in the End, we put (ev), or (ue) as Nepheav, 
New, Sincab, Yew, &c. and accrue, Agur, Avenue, &. Nor 
is the Sound of (z) in the Beginning and Middle of Words, in 
many Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greek ; as 
1 Eunuch, E ee, n Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 


. | Deutero- 


1 3] The (a) long is — like the French (4) ſmall 
or lender. 


25 | > 014]. We 
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Rom | 
= Rheumatiſm, Rheum. | 

Mere: er the (u) is long beſides, tis fou 
That its ou Character denotes its Sound, | 
Ar, ir, or, <wv:th ure and er, 


, and T expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer, | 
9, M0, When at the End of Words, that av conſiſi 
eing Of many Syllables, they are plac' d. | 


The Sound of (2) in all other Places, but-what 
where it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel itſelf 


neſs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, Angular, 
cular, Medlar, Pealar, Pillar, Solar, &c. or by 

Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Sirname, to ſpirt or ſquirt Wat 
Thirty, the Words deriv'd from it, &c. or by 
ceſtors, Actors, Adminiſtrator, Ambaſſador, Anchor 


Syl. Fracture, Furniture, Geſture, Impoſture, Inclo 
Pu. injure, Fointure, Functure, Lecture, Leiſure, Ma 


Deuteronomy, E urope, Furoclydon, E uſcbius, Euftace, Euterpe, ' 
Eutyches, Feud, Grandeur, Pleuriſy, Pleuritick, Rheumatich, 


J 


9 


are mention'd' 
but hen it 
is obſcure and ſhort in the End of Words of many Syllables (and 
ſome of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Corrupt=+ 

Calendar, . 
(ir), as Birch, WM 
er, ir, Third, 
), as in An- 


Aﬀefſor, Cor 


rector, Counſellor, Oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, ! 
Architecture, Conjecture, conjure, Creature, Feature, Figure, 
re, Indenture, : 
Facture, Mu- 


place ture, Nature, Nurture, Overture, Paſture, peradventure, Picture, 
void Pleaſure, Poſfture, Preſſure, Rapture, Rupture, S 
pune- ture, Stature, Struct ure, 8 uperſtructure, Tenure, 
ingle ture, Treaſure, venture, Veſiure, Verdure. 3 
58 Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the (2) is ſhort and obſcure, 
. tho” it have (e) final at the End, and ſerves therefqre for an Ex- 
) the ception to that Rnle, as well as an Example of this. 
Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger a Tool, Ballifers, Ban- 
ner, Foager, Crofier, Crupper, Daughter, Slaughter, &c. [14] 
&- CHAP. III. 
: | [14] We ſhall here, at the End of the Yowe/s, ſay a fer, 
Words of their Formation, which, well ſtudy'd, will (as we > 
cab, have obſerv'd) be a great Help to the Art of Spelling. Toa. . 
Nor proceed therefore according to the Diviſion made in our Notes 
„ in on Number [6]. The Gutturals, or Throat- Lett rs, or Voavels, \ . 
; as are form'd in the top or upper Part of the Throat, or the lower 
*UCe, Part of the Palate or Tongue, by a moderate Compreſſion ß ũ © | 
'crg- the Breath. When the Breath goes out with a full Guſt, or | 
1 larger opening of the Mouth, the German (a) or the open (% . 
mall is form d. But the French, and other Nations, as well as the . 
5 : Cermans, K _ | 
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Germans moſt commonly pronounce their (a) in that manner: 
The Engliſb expreſs that Sound, when it is ſhort, by ſhort (o); 
but when it is long, by (o) or (aw) ; but ſeldom by (a). For 
in the Words fal!, Folly, Call, Collar, Laws, Loſs, Cauſe, Coſt, 

and odd, ſaw'd, ſod, and in many other Words like theſe, there 
is the ſame Sound of the Yoxwels in both Syllables, only in the 
firſt it is long, and in the laſt ſhort. And this perhaps might 
bring our former Diviſion of Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſup- 
poſes the Difference to ariſe from their Length or Brevity ; 
whereas here we make the Sounds the ſame. But this muſt be | 
here underſtood of the Formation of the Sounds; that is, the 
ſhort and the long Sounds are produc'd in the ſame Seats or 
Places of Formation ; but in the former Rule, the Hearing 
only is the judge of the Sounds, as they are emitted, not as to 
the Place of their Formation. 

In the ſame Place, but with a more moderate opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Feminine, with an obſcure 
Sound: Nor is there any Difference in the Formation of this 
Letter, from the Formation of the foregoing open (a), but that 
the Mouth or Lips are more contracted in this, than in the for- 
mer. This is a Sound, that the Engliſb ſcarce any where allow, 
or know, except when the ſhort (e) immediately precedes the 
Letter (r), as liberal, Vertue, Liberty, &c. 

The ſame Place is the Seat of the Formation of (o) and (2 
obſcure, but ſtill with a leſs opening of the Mouth, and it dif- 
fers from the French (e) Feminine only in this, that the Mouth 
being leſs open'd, the Lips come nearer together. This ſame 
Sound the French have in the laſt Syllables of the Words ſerwi- 
tur, ſacrificateur, &. The Engliſh expreſs this Sound by 
ſhort 74) as in turn, burn, dull, cut, &c. and ſometimes by a 
Negligence of Pronunciation, they expreſs the ſame Sound by 
{o) and (ou, as in come, ſome, done, Company, Country, couple, 
covet, lowe, &c. and {ome others, which they ought more juſtly | 
to give another Sound to. The Yelp generally expreſs this . 
Sound by () only that Letter at the End of Words with WW; 

them ſounds (i). | | WF 
The Palatine Vowels are form'd in the Palate, that is, by |! 
a moderate Compreſſion of the Breath, betwixt the Middle of 
the Palate and the Tongue; that is, when the Hollow of the 
Palate is made leſs by the raiſing of the Middle of the Tongue, 
than in the Pronunciation of the Throat, or Guttural Sounds, 
Theſe Sounds are of three Sorts, according to the leſſening or 
- enlarging of the ſaid Hollow; which Difference may be produc'd 
two ſeveral Ways, either by contracting the Mouth or 2 * 
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but the Germans on the contrary, depreſs their 


| Beaſt, red, read, receive, deceive, &c. 


4 ul, fteel, ill, eel, fin, ſeen, near, dear, hear, &c. 


— ——— 
— 
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the Tongue remaining in the ſame Poſition; or by elevating 
the Middle of the Tongue higher to the Fore parts of the Pa- 
late, the Lips or Mouth remaining in the ſame State. This is 


ww. 


done either way, and it is the ſame Thing if Fr done both 


ways. 

The Engliſb ſlender (a) is form'd by a greater Opening of 
the Mouth; as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dam, Dame, Bar, 
bare, ban, bane, &c. This Sound differs from the fat or open 
(a) of the Germans, by raiſing the Middle of the Tongue, as 
the Engliſh do, and ſo compreſſing the Breath in the Palate ;. 
| ongue, and ſo 
depreſs the Breath into the Throat. The French expreſs this 
Sound when (e) goes before (n) or (n) in the ſame Syllable, as 
Enttudement, &c. The Welſh and the Italians pronounce their 
(a) with this Sound. „ 3 

In this ſame Seat the French form their (e) Maſculine, by a 
leſs, or the middle Opening of the Mouth, with an acute Sound, 
as the Italians, Engliſh, Spaniards, and others, pro this 
Letter; for it is a middle Sound betwixt the foregoing Vowel 
and that which follows: But the Exgliſb expreſs this Sound 
not only by (e), but when it is long, by (ea), and ſometimes 
by (ei); as the, theſe, ſell, Seal, tell, Teal, fleal, ſet, Seat, beſt, 
But thoſe Words which 
are written with (2a) would really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound of the Exg;/þ (a) juſtly 
pronounc'd, were added; as in all Probability they were of old 
pronounc'd, and as they are till in the Northern Parts. And 
thus thoſe written with (ei) would be more juſtly ſpoken, if the 

ound of each Letter were mix'd in the Pronunciation. | 

In the ſame Place, but yet with a lefler opening of the Mouth, 
() lender is form'd, which is a Sound very familiar with the 

rench, Italian, Spaniards, and moſt other Nations. This Sound 
hen it is ſhort, is expreſs'd by the Engliſb by (i) ſhort ; but 
hen it is long, it is generally written with (ee) not ſeldom with 
lie), and ſometimes by (ea), as fit, ſce't, fit, feet, fill, feel, field, 
ome of thoſe 
ords which with this Sound are written with (ea) are often 


f ind more juſtly expreſs'd by (ee), and others ſpelt ith (e) Maſ- 
Fuline, adding to it the Sound of (a) ſlender, very ſwiftly pro- 


ounc'd. The Velſb expreſs this Sound not only by (i), and 
n the laſt Syllable by (y), but alſo by (2), which Letter they 
always pronounce in that Manner, and ſound the Diphthongs Or 
pouble Vowels az, en, like ai and ei. | 


The 
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_— i : .ANUTES. — 
The Labial, or Lip Vowels, are form'd in the Lips, being 
put into a round Form, the Breath being there moderately 
compreſs'd. There are three Sorts of Claſſes of theſe, as well 
as of the former. £5 | 

Ide round (o) is form'd by the larger Aperture or Opening 


of the Lips, which Sound moſt People give the Greet w ; the 


French with the ſame pronounce their (az), and the Engh/ al. 
moſt always pronounce their long (o) and alſo (o), the (a) az 
it were quite vaniſhing in the Utterance ; of which the ſame 
may be ſaid as was before on (ea), as one, none, whole, Hol, 
Coal, Boat, theſe, choſe, &c. The fhort (o) is expreſs'd by the 
open one, as J have ſaid before, but more rarely by the rough 
One. ee | BED, oe EK 

The German fat (a) is form'd in the Lips, by a more mo- 
derate or middle Degree of opening em. The ſame Sound is 
uſed by the 7talians, Spaniards, and not a few others. The 
French expreſs this Sound by o, the Velſb by ww; the Engliß 


3 y (oo), more rarely by 2 or on, as Foot, /Þoot, Full, 


Faol, Pool, good, flood, Wood, Mood, Source, could, would, ſhould, 


&c. But a, move, and the like, are better expreſs'd by round 
(e) than fat (z). 5 

Silent (2), ſo much in uſe with both French and Eng lib, is 
form'd in the ſame Place, but with a leſſer opening of the Lips. 
This Sound is every where expreſs'd by the Ergliſb with their 
long (2), ſometimes by (e) and (ev), which yet are better pro- 
nounc'd by retaining the Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Mae, 
Zune, Lute, dure, mute, mew, brew, knew, &c. Foreigners would 


obtain the Pronunciation of this Letter, if they would endeavour | 


to pronounce the Diphthong (7) by putting the ſlender (7) be. 


fore the Letter (2) or (ww), as the Spaniard in Crudadr, a City; 


but this is not abſolutely the ſame Sound, tho' it comes very 
near it; for (ia) is a compound Sound, but the French and | 
Engliſh (u) is a ſimple. The Welſß generally expreſs this Sound | 
by iso, yw, vw, as in Iliu, Colour; hu, a Rudder; Div, 


We allow theſe Nine Sounds to be Vowels, that is, diſtinct, i 
unmixt Sounds; nor do we know any more; for the Eng/jb [7 
broad (i) does not ſeem to be a ſimple Sound, yet we do not 
deny, but that there may now be in ſome Part of the World, 
or Poſterity may diſcover more Vocal Sounds in thoſe Seats of . 
Voice, than thoſe Nine which we have mention'd, and ſo 'ti | 
Poſſible there may be ſome intermediate Sounds, ſuch as per- 
haps is the French (e) Neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vowel (a) 
Lender and (e) Maſculine ; for the Aperture or Opening - 5 

EY” , | * 


NOTES. 
Mouth is like the continu'd Quantity, diviſible i» infinitur: : 
For as in the numbering the Winds, firſt there were four 
Names, then twelve, and at laſt thirty-two ; 
Arabians, and perhaps the ancient Hebrews, | 
Vowels, or one in each Seat, now in our Times we plainly 
diſcover at lęaſt three in every Seat; perhaps our Poſterity may 


interpoſe ſome betwixt each of theſe. 


But all theſe Vowels are. capable of bein 
ſhort, whence ariſes the Difference of Quantity in long and 
ſhort Syllables, tho* ſome of em are very 
ſure (u) and (e) Feminine: Others are 
as round o) and ſlender (u), at leaſt in our Tongue. 
ſome of the Conſonants are capable of Contraction and being 
lengthen'd, (eſpecially ſuch as make the neareſt Approaches tas 
or hard c, which are 


the Nature of Vowels) except p, r, KX, 


abſolute Mutes, nor have any manner of prope Sound, but 
only modify the Sound either of the pr 


Vowel. 


Here we think it proper to bring all theſe Vowels into one 
View, rang'd in their proper Claſſes. 3 


— — A 
| Guttural or Throat 


8 


| | Palatine or Palate > 


— 


Labial or Lip 


ieee 


nt, 


thus whereas the 
had only three 


made long or 


ely long, as ob- 
ore rarely ſhort, 
But 


ng or ſucceeding 


2 


| Greater. Middle 
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\ e — — 
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CHAPF. 
Df DovBLE VowELs, proper and improper. [15] 


When of two Vowels the . Sound” 
Fully in one Syllable is found 

Of both partaking, yet diflint' from all, 

T his wwe a Double Vowel i do call. 


HAT we call Double Yowwels, is, when the Sound of two 
Voabels is mix'd perfectly in one Syllable, and, indeed, 
makes a diſtin& Sound from either and all the other Yowel;, 


and would merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe ; by 


which we expreſs theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Yowwels, whoſe 
Sound compoſes them; (ai) in fair, (au) in laud or applaud, 
(ee) in bleed, Seed, &c. (oi) in void, (oo) in Food, and (on) in 
Houſe. 

But if the Sound of one is heard alone, | 

*Trs then improperiy ſo calPa, aue own, 

Tho? of the Proper it before Hs one. 


When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro- 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, then 
is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double Voxwel ; 
as (ea) is every where pronounc'd (e) long, the Sound of the 
2 not mingling at all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in Meat, 

leaſure, Treaſure, Kc. (ie) is ſounded like (ec) in ſeen, as in 
wand (ei) ſounòs only (e) long, as in receive, and (ey) in 


A, or like (az), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel. (Eau), 


(cu), (ew, ſound only (z) long, as in Beauty, Eunuch, few. 
Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Yowel muſt 


conſiſt of two diſtin& Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 


one Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different from 
the other ſingle Yowels ; they muſt be in one Syllable, becauſe 
two Yowels often come together, but make two diſtinct Syl- 
lables, as in aerial, annual, aguiſh, ales, &C, 


A eee mn 
r of _ * 


_ Q 1 * * 
nn, — 


115 Theſe double Vowels are BEE call'd Diphthongs, 
or compounded Sounds, as ſharing in (or — the Sound of 
Two Vowels in One, 

[16] (ee) 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (ai) or (ay). 
Six proper Double Vowels we alloav, . 2 


5] 


Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and oo, and ou, 
At ib' end of Words write ay, oy, and ow 'n 

The proper Double Voæuels are therefore only theſe mention'd 
e the Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Engliſh 
Word, according to the former general Rule, that (i) ends no 
Word in our Tongue, and (ay begins none, except a Word 
of one Syllable ; as ay, in Ay me! an Exclamation. This Double 


wo Yowwel is therefore written (ai) in the Beginning and Middle of 
ed, Words, but (ay) at the End. 26 
ls, In the Beginning, as Air, Aim, £1, Aid, but Eight in Number, 
an and thoſe Words that are derived from it, have the Sound of 
by | (ai), but are ſpelt. (ei): In the Middle of Words, as Broin, 
ole Fail, Affair, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei) 
ww, | for (ai), as Canceipt, Receipt, Veccipt, Heir, Reign, Vein, Weight, 


mn # Ke. (ay) is put at the End, as Dray, Clay, Frey, Play, Day, and 
= of all other Words that ſound (ai), except ccndey, Grey, (Co- 

lour and Badger) Greyhound 3 cbey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, 
trey, or treypoint, WY Bey. | | | | 

Tho” ſometimes the Letters of this Double Novel (ai) deviate 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet is 
the Spelling preſerv'd in (ai), as again, Villain, Fountain, 
Wainſtot, &c. | a 

The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Town of 
London has almoſt confounded the Sound of (a] and (a); the 
'Z Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar care to avoid 
this Error, by remembring that (2) ends no EAgli Word, un- 
leſs before excepted ; and however you pronounce, write al- 
ways Day, not a; and ſo of the reſt. | 
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uſt | When (a) and (;) come together in proper Names, eſpe- 
ut 1 cially thoſe of Scripture, as Ja. ir, Mo.- ſa. ic, c-pha-im, &c. 
m they are parted, and make two Syllables, f 2 
uſe ; 7 | 
vl. Of the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). 
© The Double Voavel (au) 1 ſs'd 1e Beginnin 
o, el (au) is expreſs'd at the Beginning and 
o& 1 Middle of Words by (az), at the End by (a, — aw, 
= ewful, awl, awkerd or awkward, &c. where (aao) begins the 
g's Words; and Baawble, baw!l, brawl, crawl, d » dawning, f 
of 7 a Hlaaon, a Sort of Cuſtard ; Hawk, and Words or Names de- . 
w d from it; Hawyer, wn Prawn, Spaaul, Spawn, ſprawl, F 
33 3 | - | i 
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Strawberry, tawney, tho' in the Middle, are writ with (aw), 


all other Words are in the Middle as well as Beginning (au), 


except ſuch as by the Appoſition of (//) to (a) ſound (au); as 
Ball, Call, Hall, &c. Tho' the Sound of this Double Voabel 
be the ſame with (a) in a//, ſmal!, &c. yet 'tis different from 
the common and more general Sound of that Letter. 

Au begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, augment, 
c. Au is uſed in the Middle of Words, as a//ault, becauſe, 
Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſty, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, 


waunt, Faundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, Vault, &c. 


But a muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Language 
abhors a bare naked « at the End of a Word; as Claw, Paw 
raw, ſaw, Law, &c. | 

Theſe Two Letters are often parted in proper Names, and 
make two Syllables; as in Archela-us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a Double Vowel. | 


Of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] 


The (ee) that was excluded heretofore 
From proper Double Vowels, awe reftore. 


Tho? (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 
the Number of proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ze) ſounds like 
i) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine; yet the ſame Reaſon 
holding againſt (az) much ſtronger, becauſe it ſounds the ſame 
as (a) in all, call, fall, &e. we have thought it but juſt to 
reſtore (ze) to its Right, fince it is a very diſtinẽt Sound from 
both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are native: That 
in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double Vowel, as that of 
all, call, ſhall, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) being much more 
numerous than thoſe in (), 

The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ec), 
as me, he, foe, we, ye, be, heres &C. 


Of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 


The proper Double Vowel (oi) at the beginning, 1s written 
by (oi), as Oifter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame Manner expreſs'd in 
| TT | the 


8 


F'Y + —_— 8 


[16] (ee) or ze, is ſounded like the French long i, that is 
fender i) for the French give the ſame Sound to in, win, as 
: dean do to /cer, veen; or perhaps fern, vien, as we do 

e | | 
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the Middle; as Poiſe, Noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &c. This Double 


Vowel in many Words has the Sound of (i) long; as in Point, 


anoint, Joint, &c. (Oy) is written at the End of all Words; 
as Boy, coy, Foy, deftroy, employ, &C. | 


Of the proper Double Vowel (00). 
Tro Vowels of a ſort no Word begin; | 
So (oo) in th' Middle only is let in. 


[17] As no Exgliſb Word begins with two of the ſame Let- 
ters, except Aaron, Aaronite, ſo cannot (os) be put at the Be- 


ginning of a Word, nor at the End, but of 70 in 700 much, 


and when it ſignifies %; and in Cyckeo, as ſpelt by ſome. The 
Uſe therefore of (o) is chiefly, if not only, in the Middle of 
Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, Room, Food, 
Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and 115 Sound of 
this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in many other Words. This 
Double Voauel ſounds (x) in theſe Words; they were anciently 
written with a (2) or (on), in which the (2) only was ſounded. 
But it ſounds like ſhort (2) in Flood and Blood, and like (o) 
long in Deor, Floor, Moor, &c. 


As other Letters the Office do of (00), 
So that of others by (09's) performed too. 


And as the Figures of this Double Yoxwel often expreſs the 
Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error of Pro- 
nunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound proper to this Dowb/e 
Vowel ; as (ou) in could, ſhould, would, &c. and ſingle (o) in 
Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, behave, move, 
reprove, &C. | 


Of - the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow.) 
When (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
proper Double Vowel zt is found; | 
But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt,| 
I. fins improper, as do all the reſt. | 


| This proper Double Vowel (on) or (ow) has Two Sounds, 
one proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos'd of both 


(e) and (2); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſc, Oaul, Fowl, Town ; to 


bows, 


1— 


— 2 — 


— 


[17] oo is ſounded like the fat à of the Germans, and the ou 
of the French ; as in the Words good, ſtood, Root, Foot, looſe, &c. 
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bew, Fowl, Bough, cur, out, &c. and another, which is im- 
Proper to its Nature, the Sound of the () being entirely ſunk, 
as in Seal, Snow, know, &c. Thus in Words ending in (ow }, 
obſcure ( 00 only! is ſounded ; as in fallow, Sorrow, Arrow, 
Bil/;2v ; where the (aw) ſeems only put for Ornament-ſake, 
merely to cover the Nakedneſs of ſingle (o). This holds in 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (Oz) is alſo ſounded 
like (u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
proper Double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Youth the (4) 
is ſounded long. 

In could, would, ſhould, and a few others, it ſounds (o). 
But in the modern Way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (/ is left 
out, and cou d. o d, /hu'd, ſound cocd, wood, od, &c. 


(On) the Beginning, and the Middle takes 
And flill the End of Ward's for wy forſakes. 


(Ou) begins a Word, as Ownce, our, out, and its Compounds, 
Ouſel, except Owl : And in the Middle of moſt Words ; as 
Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except, 
Crown, Cliaun, Down, drown, frown, Gown, 4 own, Bower, 
Dowager, Dower, Dewry, bowwſe, dowſe, ſowſe, Fowl, Howler, 
Povel, Towel, Trowel, LVowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carrowſe, 
Convardice, Endowment, lowre, Poaber, Tewer, Howard, Al- 
I9wance, Advocuſon, Boaul, Rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. 

This Sound is always at the End of a Word expreſs'd by (ov, 
as mow, Hab, enow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general Rule, That 
whenever a proper Double Yawwel loſes its native Sound, and 
varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper Double Vowel, as having only the ſimple 
and uncompounded Sound of ſome. one fingle Vowel. There 
is but one Exception to this Rule, and that is, when it wanders 
to the Sound ot another Double Yowe!, which is only done by 
(eu), when it ſounds (oo) in could, W ſhould, &c. [18] 

| O 


_— _ * — — — 


118) All other Sounds, beſides thoſe enumerated in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe of fimple Sounds, are plainly compounded, 


tho' ſome of them are commonly thought to be fimple. 


The Diphthongs, or Double Yowwels, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, or 
#7, Y, ey, AW, EW, orb, when they are truly pronounc'd, are 
com- 


— T4. 
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compounded of the foregoing or prepoſitive Vowels, and the 
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Conſonants y and av, which yet are commonly taken for ſub- 


ſequent Vowels: For in az, au, or ay, aw, the (a) ſlender is 


ſet firſt; in ei, or ey, the (e) Feminine; in ex, or ew, the (e) 
Maſculine ; in oi, ou, Or oy, ow, the open (o) is ſometimes ſet 
firſt, as in the Exgliſo Words Poy, Toy, Soul, Bo , a Cup; 
ſometimes obſcure (2), as in the Eng“: 2 Words bel, toil, Oil, 
Bowl, Fool, &c. We grant by the Pronunciation of ſome 
Men open (o) is us'd in theſe Words. 

* But whereas ſome will needs have it, that the Conſonants 
( 5 and (av) do not at all differ from (7) and (, or (as we 
write them) (ee) and (oe), very ſwiftly pronounc'd; it may 
eaſily be found to be a manifeſt Error, if we nicely attend the 
Formation of the Words y:e and woo, eſpecially if we often 
repeat them ; for he will obſerve, that he cannot paſs from the 
Sound of the Conſonant, to the Sound of the following Vowel, 
without a manifeſt Motion of the Organs, and by that Means 
of new Poſition, which does not happen in the — of the 
Sounds (ze) and (oc). 

We are ſenſible, that theſe which we call Düben or 
Double Yowwels, in different Tongues, have different Sounds, 
of which we have no Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe may all 
be found and diſcover'd among thoſe Sounds, which we have 
diſcours'd of; and may be ſo referr'd to their proper Places. 
The long (i) of the Eng1i/h is plainly compounded of the Fe- 
minine, (e), and (y), or (i), and has the ſame Sound entirely 
with the Greez (el). 

The Latin æ, &, the Engliſh ca, oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes 
ei, ie, ou, au, (the like ki to be found among other Nations) 
altho' they are written with TWO Characters, are yet (at leaſt 
as we pronounce them now) but ſimple Sounds. 
| 

* bis 7s Dr. Wallis's Obſervation, which ave do not think 
concluſive for what he brings it, becauſe in the Inflance he gives, 
the (y) and the (w) are plac'd before the Vowels, and then they 
are Conſonants confeſs'd ; but when they come after Vowels, they 
hawe the very ſame Effect on the Organs, as (i) and (u) have ; 
For no body contends that they are never Conſonants, or that 


*vhen Conſonants, they are form'd in the ſame Manner as auben 
Vowels. 
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Of the improper Double Vowels. [19] 


Th improper Double Vowels we declare 
Nine, os (aa), (ea), (eo) and (eu) are 
(le), (oa), (oe) (ue), and (ui): 

But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try. 


The Juncture of theſe ſeveral Yowe/s can never be properly 
called Double Yowwels, ſince they every one produce but the 
Sound of one Letter; (ria) is always ſounded (/al), as in 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (zi) is turn'd into (/), or 
the Two Vowels are divided after (/) or any other Conſonant 
but (7) and (c), and ſo make Two Syllables, as beftial, Thus 
(io) following (z) and before (2), ſounds (Hun), as Conſtitution, 
Diſcretion, &c. (io) retains the ſame Sound, when it follows 
fingle or double (5), as in Alluſfon, Aſperfion, Compulſion, Suffu- 
ion, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
when (ic) follows ( /), they are parted into Two Syllables, as 
in Pue/tion, Combuſtion ; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd after 
any other Conſonant. (Ua) are always ſeparated, except after 
(e) in gua, and (2) in qua; as Language, Lingual, &c. 
Nualify, Quality, &c. except likewiſe when it follows (/, 
and then it ſounds (/ua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their 
| 1 perſuaſive, diſuaſive, &c. and Suawity, an obſolete 
ord 
Next (ab) muſt always be parted, except after (), which 
can't be ſounded without (z), as in quick, Duality, Qualm, 
Moe. &c. 
The improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in Number, 
as (aa), (ca), (es), (er), (ic), (0a), (oe), {we}, and (wi). 
(Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found; 
(Ea) four 1 Ways declares its Sound; 
(E) Jorg, (a) Sort, (e) Sport, and double (ee), 
As in ſwear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſce. 
ET (Aa) 


1 ** They are juſtly call'd improper, becauſe "i are moſt 
uncompounded in Sound, tho' written with Two Vowels. 
Tis probable when this Spelling prevail'd, each Letter had a 
Share in the Sound, but Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunciation has wholly filenc'd one. This is remarkable, that 
an moſt of them the firſt Vowel! provaily, « and gives the Sound. 


[20] As 
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(Aa) is ſeldom in a Word but proper Names, and there 9 
rr (a), and is generally divided. 

(Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral Ways, 1/, Like (a) long, as 
bear, ſwear, tear, wear 3 2d!y, Like (a) ſhort, as heathen, Heart, 
and Words derived from it, as hearty, beartleſi, &c. allo its 
Compounds; as Heart-burning, Heart-eaſe, faint-hearted, &c. 
30h, (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Bread, Breaſt, Head, &. 
4thly, It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Arrear, 
Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. And 


generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, Beaſt, &c. 


and the ſhort Sound of (e) as 6%, Gueſt, &c. 


(Eo) (e) Sort, and double (e), we find, 
As avell as (eu), to ſound long (u)'s inclin'd, 


(Zo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Feopardy, Leopard, 2 eoman, 
(e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George, 
(Eu), or (ew), ſound (z) long ; as Deuce, Dunn. Pleu- 
riſie, &c. 
(le) ſounds (y) in ending Words; and (e) 
Short and long, or double (e) gabi be. 


(Ie) is ſounded (e) long in Cieling, Caftier, Field, Fiend, Fron- 
tier, &c. but (e) ſhort in pierce, ferce, &c. It is uſed likewiſe for 
() at the End of Words. 


(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long i in feign and cipht, 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. I 
(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, Eight, 
weighty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in deceive, perceive, Deceit. 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or predo- 


minates in the Sound, is * plac'd firſt in theſe 1 improper 
double Vowels. 


The (a) to (0) in (oa) we apply, 
To make (0) long, and filent (e) ſupply. 


In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound long, 
ſupplying the (e) filent, it giving the ſame Sound; as Cloak 
and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, beary, 
Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, Waad : 
(0a) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, arent | Great and 


that of (az) in Gaol. 


The (o) and (e) alternately prevails ; | 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that ſtill fails 


In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails and the (o) is ſilent ; as in 
OEconomy, OEdipus, OE camenical O Economical; but in Croe 


_— 


C5 | (of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(of Iron) Doe, Foe, She, Toe, Woe, the (Ce) is filent, and the (o) 


produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Engliſb Origin, as well 
as Uſe, the former of the Greet. Shoe, and Woe, to make 


love, ſome write with (oe), leaving (o) bare, contrary to the 


Genius of the Englis Language; whereas the Diſtinction would 
be preſery'd, and the Sound juſtly exprefs'd, by adding (e) to 
the (eo). 

(Ve) one Syllable ave ſeldom ound; 

(U) after (g) to harden (g) is bound. 


Few Words have (ze) ſounded as one Syllable, as Guelder- 
land, Guerkins, gueſt ; for gueſs is wrong ſpelt, tho' too much 
uſed of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers; for its true Spelling is ghe/s : In all which the («) 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 


being ſounded ; though ſgue) in Guerd ſounds (gue), as do 


the Termination, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologur, 


Catalogue, colleague, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fa- 


tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, Syna- 
gogue, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue. At the End of the following 
Words (e) is added to (2), not only to cover its Nakedneſs, 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes to 
produce the (u); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, Feſcue, 
Glue, Hue, perdue, purſue, Reſidue, Retinue, Rue, ſpur, or ſpew, 
fue. But (we) in all other Words are parted, nor make any man- 
ner of double Vowel, as in 4f7uence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 


(Ui) three ſeveral Sorts of Sound expreſs, 
As Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe and Recruit confeſs. 


The improper double Vowel (ui) has Three ſeveral Sorts of 
Sound, 1. as (i) long, in beguile, Guide, Diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
2. (i) ſhort, in Guilaford, build, rebuild, &c. 3. (u) long, as in 
Bruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. | 


CHAP. 
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CHART Iv. | 


Of the CONSONANTS. [20] 


4 Conſonant 20 proper Sound obtains, [ 
But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains. 
And yet it varies every Vowel's Sound. 
Whether before, or after it, "tis found. : 
H O' a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot, be founded 
without adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel before or 
EZ after it, and therefore derives its Name from con/5undrng,- or 
| ſounding with, yet may juſtly be defined, A Letter ſhewing the 


by 


ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of the 
by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly det 
are firſt divided into /ing/e and double ; the double are 


I 


. 


> Mouth, 
ermin'd; 
x and 2, 


the 


[20] As the Vowels were divided into three Claſſes, ſo we 


divide the Conſonants into the ſame Number; the La 


bial, or 


Direction F the Breath. For firſt, it is all directed 


of the Direction of the Breath wholly proceeds from 


Lip; the Palatine, or Palate; the Guttural, or Throat Conſo- 
nants, as they are form'd in the Throat, Palate, or Lips; that 
is, while the Breath ſent from the Lungs into theſe Sets, is ei- 
ther intercepted, or at leaſt more forcibly compreſs'd. 

But it is beſides to be remark'd, that we may obſerve a triple 
holly to 
the Mouth; that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet thro? the Lips: 
or ſecond, it is almoſt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, there to 


find a Paſſage out; or third, it is as it were equally divided be- 


twixt the Noftrils and the Mouth : But we believe this Diverſity. 
the va- 
rious Poſition of the Uvalg. Eh + 

Since therefore the Breath ſent out in this threefold Manner 
may be perfectly intercepted thrice in each of theſe Seats, there 


are Nine different Conſonants which derive their Origin from 


them, and which, for that Rerſon, we call primitive, or clos'd 


Conſonants: But if the Breath be not wholly intercepted in 
theſe Seats, but only more hardly compreſs'd, find, tho' with 
Difficulty, ſome way of exit; various other Conſonants are 


form'd, according to the various manner of the Compreſſion ; 


which Conſonants we ſhall call deri vd, or open Conſonants. As 
to the particular Formation of them, ſee the Notes, at the End 


of the Chapter. : 
| 5 [21] The 


are fo call'd, becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame 


that they uſe (qu) becauſe they have no (4). 
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the reſt are all ſingle ; and theſe are again divided into Mutes 
and Liquids; Eleven Mutes, and Four proper Liquids: , „ 4 
and wv, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly adhering to either. 8 , 


The Conſonants ave juſtly may divide | 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters ; and be/ide 
Fe muſt for double Conſonants prowide. 
Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, 
And but four Liquids, l, m, n, and r. 
/ Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Iwverted, from the Tongue they will not go. 


Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids call'd alſo ö 
Half-Yowels; the Mutes are b, c, d, J, v, g, J, &, P, 9, , and 


Syllable when a Yeowwel follows it, as (rpo). 

The Liguids, or Half-Yowwels, as they have ſome Sort of * 
ſcure Sound of a Yowel attending their Pronunciation, which 
is likewiſe imitated in their Names, as e, em, en, ar, fo the 
Name of Liguid imports the eaſy Motion, by which they nim- 
bly glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, without any 


Hand, and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd in the ſame Syl- 
lable, as pro in probable. 


(O) 2he hard Sound of (k) will ever hep. 

Before, (a), (o), (u), (I), and (r), as creep, 
Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before (e), (i), and (y). 
Or ed n the Fe that do's (e) imply, 

It moſily takes the ſofter Sound of (s); 

As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confeſs, 
When final (c) without an le) is found, 
Zis hard; but filent (e) gives ſofter Sound. 


[21] The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is hard, like (G), 
as when it precedes (a), (o), (2), (J), or (r); as in Cat, WY, i 
Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (i), and (y), and where 
there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, denoting 
the Abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound of (5), as Cell, 


City, 

Tin) The French expreſ; the ſoft (c) by this figure 9 for 
Diſtinction, which Character would be of uſe if it were intro- 
duced among us; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, that there is ſo much 
the leſs need of a new Character, as the Rule is ſo general as to 
admit of no Exception. Some affect to imitate the French Way 
of Spelling here, and write Publique for Publick, not conſidering 


[22] The \| 
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+ | City, Cypreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound precedes (e), 
„ WE (), or (5), (4) is either added or put in its Place, as Still, Skin, 

Public: And tho' the additional (4) in the 24 Word 


be an old Way of Spelling, yet it is now very juſtly left off, 
Tt as being a ſuperfluous Letter: for (e) at the End is always 
ES hard, without (y) or the ſilent (e) to ſoften it, as in Chace, 
| Clemency, &c. | 8 
Moſt Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, 
muſt be written with (ce), not (/e), except abaſe, abſtruſe, baſe, 
caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, en- 
= creaſe, mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
f | | abuſe, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Lonſe, Monſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 
loo ſe. ö h 
10 Words ending in ance, ince, once, and unce, muſt 
be written with (c) between the (2) and (e), except Kt, con- 
denſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſuſpenſe, 
Senſe. | 25 
2 before (Y), has a peculiar Sound, as in Chance, Cherry, 
Church, Chalk, Chip; but in Chart *tis like (4), and in Chord in 


Muſick. . 1 
| The genuine Sound of (s) is ffill acute 1 | 
And hiſſing ; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, 11 


There *tis obſcure, and ſoft pronouuc d like zed, #| 
And ſometimes 'twixt two Vowels when tis ſped. 


being ſo near akin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 

is naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho? not -Þ 

in the Alphabet. When (+) therefore keeps its genuine Sound, "F 

it is pronunc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, oy when it | 
*# cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a moſt obſcure and ſoft 
Sound like (z), and not ſeldom when it comes between Two 
Vaoabels, or double Yoawels, when it has this ſoft Sound, |Propriety 
and Diſtinction require, that it be writ with the ſhorter Cha- 

; racter of that Letter, as His, adviſe, &c. and with the larger in 
all other Places, as hi/5, dewr/e, if written with an (4) and not 
with a (c), as it too often is. There are but Four Words of 

one Syllable, which end with hard (s), Ts, this, thus, us. 


That (s) with (e) you may not flill confound, | 

To learn, and mind the following Rules you"re bound. 
By Yowels follow'd, (ſi), (ti), and (ci), alike, 

With the ſame Sound do flill the Hearing ſtrike. 

In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Law, 

Inpos' d by thoſe from wwhence their Sound they draw, 
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tboſe in (de), (J, or (ſe) dh end, 
To their Derivatives they (fi) commend ; 
If avith (ck) or (ce) thcir cloſe they make, 
Then tht deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take: 
But if wwith (t) or (te) they do conclude, 
Them with (ti) Derivatives endu d. 


[22] Si, ti, and ci, ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Muſician, 
Section, Imitation, &c. Theſe Words are all deriv'd from others, 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), (5), or 
(/), then (/) is uſed ; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confeſs, Confeſ- 
ion, confuſe, Confiſion, &c. If with (ce), or (c&), or hard (e), 
then (ci) is uſed; as Grace, Gracious, Mufick, Mufician, 
&c. But if with (z), or (ze), then (ii) is uſed, as Se8, Section, 
imitate, Imitation, &c. except Submit, Sabi r ron, permit, Per- 
2 ron. 

Tho? this Letter ſcems very regular in its Sound of (% 
in the Beginning, and (es), at the End of Words, yet it is too 
apt to be miltaken for (c), eſpecially in the Beginning : Yet 


by the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be ob- 


ſerv'd to be remov'd. 

Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (5) before (e) and 
(i) muſt be written with (), except theſe with (c) before (e). 
Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, celebrate, Celebration, Celerity, 
Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 
Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Center, Centi- 

nody, Knot- grals an Herb; Centory, or Centaury, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalitk, Cere- cloth, eee 
ceremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, certify, ce- 


rulean, Ceruſs, Cif5, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger- fern; 


and theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, CG, Cephas, 


Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. 


8 TY 
2 A 
— 


[2 2] The Reaſon to thoſe who know Latin, 1s much eaſier; 
for if they are deriv'd from a Latin Supine ending in (tum) 


then (ii) is uſed, as Natum, Nation, but if the Supine 


end in (um), then %) is nſed; as Viſum, Viſion, Confeſum, 
Corfeffion. If the Word be deriv'd from a Latin Subſtantive 
of the frſt Declenſion ending i in (ca) or {t/a), or of the ſecond 
Declenſion ending in (tium) or (cium), then ( ci is uſed as 


Logica Logician, Gratia Gracious, Vitium Vi rior, Beneficium 
Beneficent, &c. 


[23] This 


And 


Ay 


"0 w* WW 


| Cicatrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, Cichery, 


Cyril. | . 
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« And theſe of (c) before (:) 


Cil:ire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads F Pillars; 
Cinders, Cinnabar, Cinguefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque ports, Ciperns 
a {weet Root; Cion, or Scion, Cipher, Circle, Circlet, circular, 
Circuit, circulate, Circulation, circumciſe, and all pen 3 
of circum — ; Ciftern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, or 
citrean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citallel, City, 
Cives, a ſort of ſmall Leeks ; Ciwit, Civilian, Civility,] civilize 3 
and theſe proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 


Cimmerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Ciſoury, Ciſſa, Ciſtertian, Monks; 


Citherides. | | 
And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (5). 


Cybele, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometri, Cyelops, Cygnets, Cylin- 
drical, Cymbal, cynical, Cynic, Cynthia, Cyprian, Cypreſs, Cyrene, 


The Sound of (/) in the Middle of Words is uſually writ- 
ten with (/), except Acerbity, Acctofity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 
antecedent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
cellor, Chancellor ſhip, Chancery, conceal, concedoe, coficcit, Con- 
ceitrdneſs, conceive, concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 
ſick; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, Cancernment, 
concert, Concertation, an affected Word; Conceſſien; Deceaſe, 


bl 


decede, an effected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
decennial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an affected 
Word for ſtriving ; Dece:/i2n, as bad a Word ſor (departing ; 
exceed, excell, Excellency, except Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, 
Grocery, immarciſſible, a pedantique Word for incorruptible z 
imperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarecrate, incentive, inceſ= 
Sant, inceſſantly, inceſtuous, Innocence, innocent, intercede, In- 
terceſſor, interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
Mercery, Mognificence, magnificent, Munificence, munificent, res 
ceſſary, Neceſſarics, neceſſitate, Neceſity, neciſſitoue, Necroman- 
cer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential, Pre- 
cedence, Precedent, freceptive, Precepts, Predecefſars, fincere, 


Sdxcer ity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Mactdon, Mace- 


donia. Before (i) in the Middle, as Acid, Acidity, Accident, 
ancient, Augliciſmm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſin; anticipate, artifi- 


cial, afſpeiate, audatioue, Audatity, beneficial, calcine, calci- 


nate, Council, copacions, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
crucible, crucify, Crucifix, decide, decimal, dicimate, Decima: 
tion, decipher, Deciſion, deciſide, Deficiency, delicious, docibli, 
Decibility, efficacious, efficient, ſpecially, * Exerciſe, 
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Exciſe, E xciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explicite, fea. t 
ble for feaſible, gracious, implicitly, implicit, incapacitate, in- 
capacity, inauſpi cious, incident incidentally, incircle, Inciſion, 
Inciſure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Loguacity, medi- 
cinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, officious, Paci, 
pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, participate, Pencil, perſpicacious, 


Perſpicacity, peruicacious, pertinacious, Precinct, precious, Pre. 10 
cipice, precipitate, Precipitation, preciſe, preciſely preuaicial, WF © 
proficient, Pronunciation, provincial, rapacious, Ratiocination, | 80 


reciprocal, recital, recite, reconcile, reconcileable, Rouncivals, ® 
Segacious, Sagacity, Sicily, Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, So. 1 
ciety, Socinians, Soleciſm, ſolicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, ſolicitous, 
Solicitude, ſolfticial, ſpacious, ſpecious, Speciality, ſpecifical, Spe- tl 
cies, ſpecific, Specimen, ſpecial, Sufficiency, ſufficient, ſupercilious, 
Super ficial, Super fictes, ſuſpicious, tacit, T aciturnity, Turciſm, le- 
racity, Vivacity. / 
Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (%) or (/+), muſt . 
be written with (cy), except Apaſtaſy, buſy, Controverſy, Cour- 
teſy, Daiſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, Fanſy, ſpelt likewiſe tho' 
wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſy, Hereſy, Hypo- 
cri, Jealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleuriſy, Pojy, 
Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Por Poetry, purſy queaſy, 
Cauſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, Linſey-wolſey, Malm- 
, Tolſey, Whimſey. | 
In moſt Words /) between 'Two Vowels has the Sound of 
(z), except thoſe enumerated, in the Rule about ace, ece, &c. 
under (c). ; 
Moſt Words ending in the Sound of arce, erce, orce, urce, 
| muſt be written with (/) between the (7) and (-), except 
it 0 amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scarcity, |* 
| Source. | | 
After (en), (/, ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; as 
Houſe, to Houje ; Mouſe, to Mouſe; Rouſe, to Rouſe ; unleſs 
() interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, Flounce, | 
Ounce, &c. 1 
All Words of one Syllable, that end with, * bear hard 
upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with (//), except his 
thus, us, and Yes; but if they are Words of many Syllables, or 
more than one, and end with the like Sound in (as), the (s) 
is not double, but (o) inſerted before; as ambiguous, barbarous, 
&c. 


ren 2a = 3 


2 r lt 


— ʒ́— etl IS - <5, rs thow- 2 p W 
* 


| | (T) K. 


the Teeth, making ſome Mixture of (4). 


ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the 


(T) before (i), © anither Vowel join d, 
To found like th' Acute, and hiſſing (s), ave 
But when an (x) or (s), do's (i) precede, 
For its own Sound it ſtrenuouſly do's plead. 
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find : 


(TJ); when (:) comes before (:), follow'd by another Vowel, 
it ſounds like the Acute, or hiſſing (s), as in Nation, Potion, 


Sound, as Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtian, &c. 


| expatiate, &c. but when it follows (/) or (x), it keeps its own 


(7) with an (+) after it, has two Sounds, as in thin, the 


Tongue touching lightly the Extremes of the upper 
then, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and 


( H), H deny'd a Letter heretofore, 
Fe jaiſtly to the Alphaphet reſtore. 


(H), tho' excluded the Number of Letters by F 
phabet has three Characters: and beſides ſome ob 


of its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels 
nifeſtly a Conſonant ; after (ww) it is pronounc'd | 


Teeth ; and 
the Root of 


i/cian, and 
Hebrew Al- 
ſcure Sound 
and 15 ma- 
defore it, as 


ohen, æohite, ſounds hwen, hawite ; (4) before (2) borrows its 
Sound, as Knave, Knight, bnawe, hnight. "Tis indeed ſometimes 
near filent, as in Honour, Hour, &c. but ſo are many other 
Conſonants in particular Poſitions. | 


(X), and (Z) are double Conſonants; 
* The fit the Pow”'r of (c), ar (ks), vaunts 
The ſecond that of (ds) does boaſt, 


s 


The force of (d) is now entirely loſt, 
Or rather to a firenuous hiſſing toſt. 


(Y and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing Two Powers 
under one Character; the former (c), or (4), the latter (as) 
tho' the Sound of the (4) be not now heard, and only a ſtrong 
Sibilation or Hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former expreſſing 
(+5) or (cs), cannot begin a Word except ſome proper Names, 
Aanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantiptus, Xenarchus, Xeneades, 
Aerius, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, X:nophilus, Xenaphon, Aero- 
livia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Xyſtus, Xiphiline, and ſome few 
Terms not varied from the Greek (this Rule meaning only 


Words purely Native, and not relating to Art) and ends only 
ſome, not all of that Sound ; which is expreſs'd Six ſeveral 
Ways: (1 ,) At the End of ſhort Syllables by (cs), as Backs, 
Necks, Sticks, Rocks, Ducks, Bricks, Meocks, &c. (240, = 

| ] S 
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the End of Syllables made long by a doub/e Vowel, it is expreſs d 
(3dly,) by double : 


by (#5) as Books, Looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &C. 
(cc) in the middle of Words where (e) or (i) follows; as Acce. 


lerate, Accent, accept, Acceptation, Acceſs, acce{fible, Acceſſion, 


acceſſory, or acceſſary, Accedence, Accicent, accidental, inacce//ible, 
vecident, occidental, ſucceed, Sueceſs, Succeſſion, ſuccedaneous, 


Jucceſsful, ſuccin, Succinttreſs. (qthly,) By (4), in Words 


ending in Action, Ein, Ifiom, Odtion, Ufion, and Undiin; 
as Extraction, Perfection, Prediction, Concoction, Deſtruction, 


Compunction, only except Comtlexion, Reflexion, a | bending 

back, but more properly Peſectton, when it relates to Thought; 
n Crucifixion, Defuxion. (5thly,) By (5s) at the End 
of ſome Words, as Aabflrads, As, Collefs, Contracts, Defess, 
Effects, „ Objects, Projects, Subjects; he affects, corretts, 


inſtruds, for aſfectetb, &c. the (th) being intirely chang'd | 
(6:h/y,) Laſtly, the Sound of (+) muſt be written 


into (s), 


with (Xx), in the Beginning, Middle, and End of all other Words, 


** — 
, — 


except Feaq. After (ex) never write (s) and ſeldom {c), but | 


in except, exceed, Exceſs, Exciſe, excite, &c. and (c), after (ex) 


comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (c), having a full Sound, ws 
Excommunicate, excuſe, a „ exchange. 

(K) before (i), (e) when hard is ſeen ; 

And before (n), as know, kill, keen. 


(XK) begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (i) and (2), | 


as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (2), and then with ſo much Conſtraint, that it 
almoſt loſes its Sound for that of (+). 


Before all other Conſonants (cs) pluc't, 
Altho' the harder Sound is there eæpreſt. 


And if the Sound of (4) comes before any other Conſonant, 
it is expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. 

The Sound of (4) at the beginning of any Word or Syllable 
before (a), (o), or (2), is always expreſs'd by (c), as Cat, con, 
Cup; or when a ſilent (e) follows (4), as ſpake, ſpoke 3 z or (ea) 


in the middle, as /peat, bleat, &c. and then (#) is written ſingly 
without (e) final. 


To (y) a double Nature does belong, 

As Conſonant and Vowel in our Tongue; 
The firſt begins all Words, et none can end, 
The laſt, it for the Cloſe does ſtill contend. 


[23] 7 
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[23] (Y) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, it 
has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous; yet it 


Jö of great Uſe in our Language, which abhors the ending of 
Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i) comes double, tho? 
in two diſtin& Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When it fol- 


wr , N - and 


lows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when in precedes a Vowel 
it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd (ys), and not (ay) ; 


| and tho? it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, it can end none as 
a Conſonant. 


At the End of all Words of one Syllable (y) has a ſharp and 
clear Sound, As by, dy, ary, y, why, Hy, thy, &c. But at the . 
End of Words of more Syllables it generally Sounds obſcure, 
like (e), as eternally, gloriouſſy, godly, except at the End of 


lows and incorporates with them into double Vim 


Mords of Afirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &C. ( 
cedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), („), (),; and the 


(ey), (03), have the ſame Sound with (az), (ei), 
former are more us'd at the End of Words. Int 
Words it is not ſo frequently us'd for a Vowel, exc 
of the Grech Origin. 


And the jame Right the double (u) demands; 


Begins as Conſonant, as Vowel ends. 


[24] (VJ). This Letter in its moſt general Uſ 
nant, going before all the Vowels, except (z) ; it 
cedes (7), and follows () and (74), as Fant, w 


) only pre- 
ſe it alſo fol- 
e/s, for (ay), 
(oi); but the 
he Middle of 
ept in Words 


e is a Conſo- 
likewiſe pre- 
vent, Ninter, 


tho' it be ſounded after it, as in auh, aohat, &c. 


1 fat, or groſs (a) very rapidly pronounc'd. 


Wrath, wwrite, thwart, It follows as a Vowel 


(a), (e), (o), 


and unites with them into the double Voavele, (aw), (cab), (ow), 
as well as (2); as ſor, ſcabe, /aw, few: But in (09) it: generally 
ie ob ſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, [ 

. Widow, &c. 


s in Shadow, 


It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (+4), goes before (5), 


(Va) to the (f) in Nature is ally'd, 


And to its final, has (e) always ty'd. [25] CV) 


— 


' [23] This Conſonant is ſounded like the German (j) Conſo- 
nant, that is, with a Sound moſt nearly approachin 
rapid Fronunciation of the Vowel (i), 
(3) by their ye, or our (ww) by their ava, 


an extream 
The Arabians expreſs 


[24] The (ww) is ſounded in Fagliſb as (u) in the Latin Words 
quando, lingua, ſuadro, and others after 9, g, /. We generally 
make this Letter a Conſonant, yet its Sound is not very dif- 
ferent (tho? it does ſomething differ) from the Germap Vowel, the 


[25] The 
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[251 (Pa), or (7) Conſonant, as tis call'd, is near akin to 
(F) : It never ends a Word without ſilent (e) after it, nor is it | 
ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon it; in 
Engliſh it only goes before YVowels ; it likewiſe follows (4) and 
(rj, as Calves, Cas ve, &c. 


(G) varies with the Vowel ſtill its Sound, 

Soft before (i), (e); befere the reft hard's found. 
By (h) and (u) tis hardin'd, as in Gheſs 

And Guilt, and as ſome other Words expres, 


G) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it precedes, ( 
for before (a), (o), (7), it has a hard Guttural Sound, as Game, pef 
Gela, Gum : But this hard Sound is melted into a ſofter, by WM hei 
(e), (i), or (Y), as Gentle, Danger, Ginger, but it is harden d the 
here by the Addition of (5), or (2), as Ghe/s, Guilt, &c. It 
retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in theſe: 4/zogerher, 
Anger, Auger, beget, Conger-ecl, exegetical, Finger, forget, 
gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelder Roſe, Gelding, MF (1 
get, gewgaws, heterogeneous, homogeneal, heterogeneal, hono- de 
geneous, Hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, longer, Monger, 
[pringeth ; obſolete, ſtringed, Vinegar, winged, awringeth, wrong- O! 
eth, now written, wrings, wrongs, younger; but a Singer with WM o 
a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on a Rope, and a C 
Sqavinger, a great Lye, muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by the Senſe, or | 
the old Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, by adding a (4) after 
the (n), as indeed they Sound, (D) before (g) always ſoftens | 
the Sound of (g), as Hog, hodge, Log, loage, Dog, dodge, &c. 

(G) is hard before (i) in the following Words; as Argyle, begin, 
Grbberiſh, Gibble-gabble : Gibbons, Giddens, Surnames; giah, | 
Gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, Gilder, Gildon, a Surf-“ 
name; Gillet, a Surname; Gille, guilt- head, Gimlet, gimp; gird, |: 
girder, Girdle, or Girdler ; Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe; Gith, | ' 
gittern, give, Gizzard; with all the Compounds and Words | 
derived from any of theſe. | 


* 8 P 


Tavo (gg)'s together make both hard remain, 
Tho" (i), or (e) or (y) be in their Train, HB 
| When- | 


. 


1 
3 


[25] The (/) Conſonant we pronounce as the French, Ia: 
lians, Spaniards, and other Nations do, that is, with a Sound | 
very near approaching the Letter (f); yet (7) and (v) have 
the ſame Difference which (p) and (2) have. 


[26] If | 


n to 
is it 
in 
and 


double the (g). 


before, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary 


tho' (e) (7) or G0) follow. 
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Whenever two (g2)'s comes together, they are both hard, 
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If the Primitive or Original Word end in hard (g), all Words 
derived from them do the ſame ; as Dog, dogged, &c. but moſt 
of theſe latter are under the n Rule, becauſe moſt of them 


(N) between the Conſonant and 
it; as ſtronger; longer, finger, &c. 
(Je)'s always ſoft, a Vowel ſtill precedes, 
And in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. 


(g) hardens 


All Words where-eer this ſofter Sound wwe ſee 


Before (a), (0), and (u), are writ with 


(Je). 


(7) 0) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 


d Sound, as 


being pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but when 


the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the End of a Word, it is 
(s), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, 
(4%), as Knowledge, &c. 


expreſs'd by 


&c. or with 


All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a), (o) and 
(a), muſt be written with (je), as well as all dent Names 


deriv'd from the Greet and Hebrew. 


Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 


originally ſpelt with (J), as Fentleman, not Ge 
ought indeed to be thus written always, wiuch 
Confuſion in the Spelling. 


(Yin its Sound is always ſounded kue, | 


And ne er is writ without a following (u). 


(2) ſounds (ue), or (que), and has always (2) 
begins all Words with that Sound. It ends no v 
(:) after it, and that in but a few Words of French 
as Aatique, oblique, pigue, barque, cingue. £96}: 


' [26 If the Breath Arected thro" the Mouth to 


ntleman ; : and 


wou'd avoid 


Vord without 
Termination, 


To 
the Lips, be 


intercepted by the c/o/ing of the Lips, the (P) is form'd ; the 


Greek (r; the Hebrew {Pe). 
Letter, but ſubſtitute i in its Place (Be) or (Phe); 
beſides this (Phe) of the Arabians, have their (H) 


The Arabians have not this 


the Per/rans 
„ which they 


diſtinguiſh from (Be), by putting Three Points under it. 


If the Breath reaches not the Lips, but be wholly intercepted, 


in the Palate, by moving the Tip of the Tongue to the Fore- 


part of the Palate, or, which is all one, to the 


Arabian (Te) or (Ta), &c. 


? 


But 
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3 
after it, and 


Roots of the 
upper Teeth, the Conſonant (7) is form'd ; the Greek (7), the 


* 


hn: 
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To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonantz, 
join'd together. | | 
(Gh) 7: the Beginning daes expreſs 
(G) hard, as in Ghoſt ave find, and in Gheſs. 
Eljewhere this (h) we mofily now omit, 
Yet by it. the Syllable a Length aves get. 
In Northern Parts this wery (h) is found: 
With a much ſofter e Sound. 


In the Beginning of Words (g/) is pronounc'd Like hard (9, 
Elſewbere tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it implies, | 
that the Syllable is to be lengthened. But ſome (eſpecially the | 
Northern eople) ſound the (5) with a ſofter Aſpiration ; as in 
in Mizhi, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, | 
thoug o, (but the Three laſt Letters in this Word are now by the 
Politer thrown away as uſeleſs) Thought, wrought, taught, &c. 


(Gh) ſometimes will ſound lige double (f) 
As Cough, tough, rough, enough, trough, and laugh. 
When enough ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt enowv. 


(ch) [7-1 
= — —— — , Str. 
But if the Breath do not even reach ſo far, but be intercepted 

at the top of the Throat, by moving the hinder Part of the 
Tongue to the hinder Part of the Palate, (4) or hard (c) is form'd, 
and the Greek (x), &c. The Welſb always give their (c) this hard 
Sound. Theſe three Conſonants we call abſolute Mutes; for 
they give no manner of Sound in themſelves, nor indeed can 
give any, becauſe the Breath no way gets into the free Air, for 
it neither gets out by the Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. 

If the Breath, -qua/ly divided between the Noſtrils and the 
Mouth, be intercepted by the cloſing of the Lips, the Conſo- 
nant (B) is form'd, the Greek (0), the Arabian Dal, &c. But 
if the Breath be intercepted in the Throat by the hinder Parts 
of the Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, the Greek (y), &c. 
The HY always give this hard Sound to their (G). And 
theſe we call Half. Mutes, for they make a little Sort of Sound f 
in the Noſe, which can be heard by itſelf without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Sound of any other Letter. | 

If the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the greater Part of the Breath 
be divided to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage ſtriking the Air 
that remains in the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, the Lips 
being juſt clos'd, () is form'd, the Greek (p), the Arabian 
Aim, &c. But if the Cloſure or Interception be made is the 

ore- 


— ͤů 
2 „ „o e 


| 
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(Ch) produces à compound:d Sound, = | 5 


Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound, | 
Or from (tih), as in Church ig found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greet and 
Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Conſonant fol- 
lows ; for there they ſound harder, like (c) or (4). 


(Sh) /ike. (ſy), (ph), like (f) ace find, 
And the (th) is of a double Kind; 
| Sometimes a ſofter Sound, akin to (d), 
); Sometimes @ fironger, that's akin to (t). 


bt (Th) Sounds (ah) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sound, 
as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, the, 
„ eis, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thente, thither, 
** avhithcr, either, whether, neither, though, although ; hut in theſe 
Two aſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending 
in (ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and 

in ſmooihe, Breaihe, Wreathe, ſeethe, bequeathe, Clithe. 
Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound; as in auth, 
IE axvithout, abithin, through, think, thrive, throw, thruſt, 7 hought, 
1) Thigh, Thing, 7 hrong, Death, Breath, Cloth, N. rath, Length, 


Strength, thin, &C. . | : 

d | A PART 
e : DE. ES 7 3 

, | | 

d PFore-part of the Palate (N) is form'd, the Greet (y), and the 
r Hebrew and Arabian Nun. But if in the Throat, that is, in 
n the Back- part of the Palate, that Sound is form'd which the 
r | Greeks expreſs by (y) before (9, (y), (x), (E): And the 


Latins of Old by (g), as Agchiſes, agceps, aggulus, &c. for An- 
IJ chifes, anceps, angulus, as Priſcian and Varro aſſure us. Which 
all now write with (2) before the ſame Conſonants, eſpecially 
in the ſame Syllable ; ſuppoſe (4), (), (x), and 0 l G, (ch), © 
F pronounc'd with a hard, that is, their genuine Sound. For 
the Sound of (2) is different in the Words -in, fin, in, from 
that in ing, /rgle, fink, ink, lynx, &c. ſo in hand, band, ran; 
from what it is in Sang, bank, rank, &c. Nay,. the Sound of 
2 | Fthis Letter is varied in the very ſame Words: For ( ſounds 
otherwiſe in Jon-ger, ftron- ger, an ger, drin- er; in-gruo, 
con. gruo; but otherwiſe in /ong-er, ftrong-er, ang-er, drink-er ; 
zugt ruo, Cong-ruo, So we hear ſome ſay ing, in- quam, tan- quam, 
un- guam, &c. while others pronounce them as if they were 
Vritten ing-abam, tang-wam, nung-wam ; or ink-wam, tauks 
Aam, nunt-aubam. When (z) is pronounc'd in the former, the 


Extremity 


[i 
| 
! 
| 


«||. NOTES. 


Extremity of the Tongue always ftrikes the Fore-part of th, | 
Palate near the Roots of the upper Teeth ; but in the latter 
the ſame Extremity of the Tongue rather depends to the Room 
of the lower Teeth : but the Hinder-part of the Tongue is raisd 


to the Hinder-part of the Palate, and there intercepts the Sound; 
to wit, it is form'd in the Mouth in the ſame manner as (g); 
but it has the ſame Direction of the Breath with (2) And this 
if we are not deceiv'd, is that very Sound which many would 
give to the Hebrew y when they teach us to pronounce it by 


ug, ngh, gn, nghn, c. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, which 


does not perfectly agree with either (z) or (g), but has ſome. | 
thing common to both, And we know not but the Sparniari |: 


mean the ſame Sound by their (2) mark'd thus over-head. 
We call theſe Three Conſonants Half-Yowwels ; for they have 


* 


a greater proper Sound than thoſe which we lately call'd Half. 


Mutes. 


Theſe nine Conſonants, which we have diſcours'd of, are 
form'd by a total Interception of the Breath, ſo that it has no 
manner of Paſſage through the Mouth, which therefore ve 
nam'd c/o5'd: But the ſame Formation remaining, F the Breath 


hardly freſ d, yet (tho with Difficulty) find an Outlet, thoſe 
Conſonants are form'd, which we call open d, which are the 


Aſpirates of all thoſe (except the Half-Yewels) from whence 


they are derived: More ſabtlè and thin, if the Breath goes out 


by an oblong Chink, Slit or Crevice; or more gro/s, if it o 
out by a round Hole. They are referr'd to the ſame Claſſes 

their Primitives were, as being near akin to them. We ſub. |: 
Join no 4/pirates to the Half-Yoxwels ; not that there is no Sound 
when the Breath breaks from him that is about to pronounce | Þ 
them, but becauſe that Sound has not yet, as far as we can |; 
diſcover, obtain'd any Place in the Liſt, or Catalogue of Let - 
ters; for it expreſſes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Human 
Sigh; that is, if that be made in the Lips, this chiefly is in 


the Palate or 'Throat. 


If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, when we are going to pro- 
nounce the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (F), or (ph), that is, the |: 
the Greek (o), the Arabian ( Phe), the Welch (), is form | E 
and pronounc'd ; nor is it of Conſequence, whether the Breath | 
gets out by a longiſh Chink, or by a round Hole; for tho? that. 
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wv af bod tes: e 


0 n ee Ty at „% Yet 8 


Way the Sound is more /ubt/e and fine, and this more gry ' 


yet the Diſtinction of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, that we [ 
doubt whether they in any language are expreſs'd by different 
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NOTES. | 49 
If the Breath break out by a Chink, when we 1 a going to 
Pronounce (6b), it forms the Eng li 6 Conſonant, Se. T B 
Spaniard not ſeldom gives the fame Sound to (H, uſing the 
Letters () and (wv) promiſcuouſly. The V. elf expreſs this 
Sound by (/), and the foregoing Sound by (F). The Eng i- 
Saxons either had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it by I in Wii. 
ting, for they knew nothing of the (v) Conſonant; and they 
wrote many Words with (/ (as the Engliſb did after them for 


ſome Ages) which are now written with (wv) as much as thoſe 


which ſtill are ſpelt with /); as gif, Hefen, & &c. which now 
are writ give, Heawen, &c. The Arabians and Peri ans have 
not this Sound: And the Turks pronounce their V aao in this 
manner, and as a great many, the Yau of the Hebrews (which 
ſome think more properly pronounced as the Arabic Y aw or 
And we doubt not but the Holic (f had this Sound ; 
for lince the Greeks had before the Character (@), there was no 
manner of need to invent a new one to expreſs the ſame Sound. 
Beſides Priſcian owns, that the Latin (F) had formerly the ſame 


Pronunciation, that is, the ſame Sound, that was afterwards. 


given to the 1 * / Confonant, and ſo the Letter 0 V paſs'd to 
the Sound of (@) or (. 

But if the Nah make its Way out ro“ a ob Hole, the 
Engliſh (w) | is form'd, and the Arabian (wwaww), which Sound 
many give to the 8 (vau). But the German (w) if we 
miſtake not, has a Sound compounded of this and: the former 
Letter; that i is, by placing that before this; ſo that the Fg 
would ſpell that with vwa, which the Germans expreſs by xa. 
This Sound is not very different from the Erg/jav (co, tlie 
French (ou), and German groſs or fat [u] moſt rapidly pro- 
nounced, For this Reaſon ſome have thought it a Vowel, tho? 
it be in Reality a Conſonant ; yet it muſt be own'd very near 
akin to a Vowel. The Hei make that a Vowel as well as 
this a Conſonant, expreſſi ng them by the ſame Character (av, 
but when 'tis a Vo wel, it is accented over head and ſounds 
"Pg; in other Places 'tis a Conſonant, its Sourd |being ſhort ; 

„G az, (which is two Syllables) a Gooſe ; gwJhr, crooked; 
1 55 Men. Whenever this Sound in Latin follows, /, g, g, 
as in ſuadec, quando, lingua, Sc. molt take it for a Vowel; and 
perhaps ſome, who would have it a Conſonant in the Engliſh 
Words Wade, perfexvade, way, &c. and yet the Sound 15 the 
very iame in both Places. But the ſubjoin'd Vowel in the Diph- 
thongs or dooble Vowels {au}, (eu), (on), truly pronounced, 


4 


A 


is no other than this very Conſonant; as any Man may ſee ky 
D 


conſultit 


pon " "NOTES 


conſulting the diſcerning Gataker, in his Treatiſe of FRET | 


Voavels. | 


If the Breath more groſly goes out by the Hole, when we I 
are going to pronounce the Letter (T), the Gres (6) is form'd | 


the Arabic (The), &c. and the Engliſt (Th), in Thigh, this, 
thing, thought, throng : The Anglo Saxons formerly exprels'd 
this Sound by this Note (þ), which they call'd Spina, or the 
Thorn: The WF write it with (7h). | 

But if the Breath on this Occaſion go more ſabtilly out of the 
Mouth by a Cin, that Part of the Tongue which is next to 


the Extremity, being lifted up, that the Breath may, as it were, 
be flatted or thinn'd, and preſs d with a wider, but groſs Form, 


the Greek (g) is form'd, the Hebreav Samech and Shin, the Ara- 
bic Sin and Sad; the Latin and Ergliſh (/) pronounced with 
its right Sound, that is, a arp, acute, or flridulous, or hiſſing 
Sound; as in the Words, Jes, this, us, thus, his, leſs, ſend, 
flrong, &e. With this Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft (c) before 
(e), (i) and (y); as in Grace, Mercy, Peace, fince, Principal, 
&c. The French ſometimes give the (c) the ſame Sound when 
it has a Tail, as in Gar gon. | | 

If the Breath get out of the Mouth by a Hole in a groſſer 
Manner, when you are about to pronounce (D), it forms the 
Arabic Dahl, the Hebrow Daleth, the ſofter (D) of the Spa- 
niards; that is, as that Letter is pronounc'd in the Middle and 
End of Words, as Majeſtad, Trinidad, &c. The Engliſb write 
this Sound in the ſame Manner as they do another, which we 
have lately named; that is, with (25) in thy, thine, this, though, 
Kc. The Anglo-Saxons write that Sound with (p), but this 
with (P), (S), as is plain from their Writings, (tho' they ſome- 
times confounded theſe Characters) but in following Ages the 
Engliſb expreſs'd both Sourds by (p), which by Degrees, de- 
generated into the Character (p), which in very many Manu- 


ſcripts perpetually begins thoſe Words which now are written | 
with (%. And hence ſprung the Abbreviatious of be, 


that, thou, by e, „ „. The We expreſs the former Sound 
by (24), the latter by (ud), only ſome pretend that it is better 
written by (45), who have not been able to alter the old Orhs- 
graphy. But we (as we have obſerved) expreſs both Sounds by 
{th ), but erroneouſly, ſince neither of them is a compounded 
Sound, but evidently ſimple, varying or deſcending almoſt in 
the ſame manner from the Sounds of () and (); as (/ and 
% do from the Sounds of (/ and (5). We grant, that by 
the lame Reaſon, that (ph) is written for (//, (65), (th), and 


(ab), F +: 1 
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{>) might be alſo written; that is, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew 


the Affinity and Derivation of the Aſpirate Letters, to thofe 


from whence they draw their Original. But it is evident from 
the following Words, that the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
Letters, is plainly different from that of the Aſpirate Letter; 


as Cob ham, Chat- ham, IV it- ham, Mait ham, Mu ham, Ii cd. 
houſe, Shep-herd, Clap hem, Mei- ham, &c. And thus we fird 


entirely other Sounds in Oc ham, Block head, Heg-herd, Cog - 
hill, Houſe-hold, Diſ-honcur, Miſ-hap, dif hondft, dif heart.;t, 
Maſ-ham, Cauſ ham, I iſ hrait, &c. than thoſe which we 
commonly write with (ch), Cg. (/) : But the French, the 
Flemings, and many others, do not at all, or extremely little, 
pronounce either of thoſe Sounds which we expreſs by (; 
and while the French endeavour to pronounce it, they utter (, 


the Flemings (d), and ſome others (/). Yet it is not hard to 


pronounce theſe genuine Sounds, if we would hut take a more 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearer Kegard to their Formation; 
that is, all the Parts of the Formation remain the ſame as if 
we were going to pronounce (r) and ), only we ſuffer the 
Breath to go out of our Mouths here, and not there. We mult 
allo take heed, that for want of Attention, the Parts of the 
Tongue next to the Extremity rife a little, and ſo form the 
Letters (/) and (z); for as (/) is to (r), ſo is () to (d), as 
we ſhall now explain. | D 

If when you are about to pronounce (, you extrade the 
Breath in a moſt /a#&//e manner, as it were thin'd by a Chink 
or Crevice, (the Part next to the Extremity of the Tongue 
being to that End lifted up) the Latin () is form'd the Greet 
(J, the Hebreav xain, and the Arabian (te), which Sound the 
Erg/i/p expreſs by their {=}; but they, as well as the French, 
do ſometimes expreſs this Sound by (H, eſpecially when it is 
Placed between two Yorwe/s, and in the End of a Word, as in 
Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laxvs, &c. And when a Name, or Noun, with 
bard (s) in the, laſt Syllable is made a Vb or rd; then this 
Verb or Nord is pronounc'd with ſoft (%, (that is z\; fo a 
Houſe, a Lonſe, a Mouſe, a Price, 4dvice, (or adviſe, according 
to ſome) (tho' in our Opinion, the (e ought to be kept in the 
Name, as a farther Diſtinction of the Name from the Herd or 
Verb) cloſe, Braſs, Glos, Graſs, Greeſe, and with hard /; 
but to houſe, to ſnufe, to muſe, to priſe, or prize, tho' ' Pr ive 
with a (=) ſignißes a Purchaſe, a Caption of ſome Ship, Se. 
or the Reward of ſome Action, or to be obtain'd by ſome Ac- 
tion, Oc.) to adviſe, to cles, to Lraze, &c. are pronounced 
with ſoft (/) or (=). But other Letters in the like manner 
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Sound, as it were, compounded of (b.) 
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have an analogous Alteration. For from the Names , 
Life, Strife, Half, Calf, ſafe, Breath, Cloth, are pronounced 
with the harder Sounds; they are thus made Verbs or V ords, to 


evive, to live, to firive, to halve, to calvue, to ſave, to breathe, 


to clothe. The Italians (eſpecially when it is doubled) expreſs 
(=) ſtronger, as the Hebrexw (J), (tr): Thus not a few pro- 
nounce in Latin Words, when (7) goes before (i) and another 
Vowel follows; as Piazza, Venetiæ, they pronounce Piatza, 
Jenetziæ, &C. 

We may add to { a) or, if you pleaſe, to (i, two other Let. 
ters formi'd in the ſame Seat, that is, in the Palate, wiz. (7) and 
r). We chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to ( and (2), than 
to the Letter (7), by reaſon of the Concuſſion of the Larynæ, 
or Wind pipe, and the Emotion of the Breath to the Noſtrils 


in their Pronunciation, of which the Letter (7), and all that 


are derived from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter (/) is form'd if when you are about to pronounce 
the (a) or (u, you gently ſend out the Breath from one or both 
Sides into the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth to 
the open Lips, with a trembling of the Tongue. And the 
Sound of this Letter, if we Nags not deceived, is the ſame in all 
Languages, as the e 5, and the Greek x. 

But the , e have another and ſtronger, tho' a kindred 


Sound to this, Which they write with a {/) to diſtinguith it 


from that of the ſingle (/, by the Breath's being much more 
forcibly preſs'd into the Mouth, whence proceeds a more frothy 
But this Sound we 
think, no other Nation knows, unleſs perhaps the Spaniards. 
The Letter (7), which is generally called the Dog Letter, is 
likewiſe form'd in the Palate: that is, if when you are about to 
pronounce (d) or (u), the Extremity of the Tongue being 
turned inward by a ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beats the 
Breath that is going out; from which Conflict that horrid or 
rough Sound of the (r) proceeds. And the Sound of this 
Letter is the ſame in all Nations, as the Zicbrcav Reb, and the 
Greek (e). The Yelp frequently ſubjoin (+) to this Letter; 
and their () anſwers the Greck aſpirated (5). They tell us, 
that the Americans bordering on New-Eng!/and, or at leaſt a 
great Part of them, cannot pronounce —_— an (% or (, but 
jubilitate () in their Flace ; thus, ſor Zob/er, they ſay Neb/tan. 
{f the Breath, being more ſtrietly co.npreis'd, breaks out 
gore ſubtilly, when you are about to pron Ounce (+ ) or hard ( J, 
it forms the Greek (x). the Arabian 3 2 ) truly pronounc d, 
Sc. that is by a middle Sound betwiat ( and (%); and this 


Sound 
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S a4 
Sound is very familiar to the Germans and Welch, and they 
both expreſs it by (ch). But it is quite laid aſide in Egliſe; 
for our (ch) is a quite different Sound, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after. 155 

But if the Breath go out in a groſſer manner, and leſs im- 
preſs'd, (by reaſon of the more lax Poſition of the Tongue, 
and larger Exit for the Breath) the Latin (Y) is form'd, and the 
Hebrew and Arabian (He), and the Greek aſpirate Spirit. And 
this Sound is common to molt Nations. But the French, tho? 
they write (Y) ſeldom pronounce it. The Difference between 
the Sound of this and that of the foregoing Letter is only this, 
that the Breath in the former is expell'd with a greater Force, 
and by a narrower Paſlage, as it were through a C 
therefore nam'd the double 4/þ:rate ; this more freely, and as 


it were through a Hole or large Paſſage. 


The Greeks, as if it were no Letter, becauſe its Sound is 
but ſmall) call it an iration, and (at leaſt now- 
not down in the direct Line of the Letters, but put it over the 
Head of a Letter: Tho' formerly they did ſet 'em before the 
Vowels in the direct Line, but they ſet the (e) after them, if 


we are not miſtaken ; and this makes them uſe (5) for a Note 


of an Hundred; for what is now written Zxalcy, was formerly 
written Hex But we can fee no manner of Reaſon why 
(% ſhould not be a Conſonant in all other Languages ; for it is 
by no means to be rejected from the Number of Letters, be- 
cauſe the Sound of it is ſometimes not pronounc'd by the. French, 
and ſome others; for that is no more than is common to many 
other Letters, eſpecially of the Hebrew, and other Oriental 
Tongues, which are quieſcent or filent: Nor becauſe it does 
not hinder the Elifion of the foregoing, Vowel, when another 
Vowel follows in the ſubſequent Word; for (>) wou'd then 
lie under the ſame Fate, and (/) anciently did not hinder this 
Contraction. But we muſt confeſs, that there is ſome Doubt 
whether the Lalins, who were ſuch mighty Emulators of the 
Greek, allow'd (5) to be a Letter or not, eſpecially when we 
find the Grammorians ſo earneſtly denying it, with Priſcian at 
the Head of them. - 

If when you are about to pronounce (y), or the hard (g), 
the Breath being more hardly compreſs'd, goes out by a more 
ſubtile Chink, as I may ſay, or Slit, that Sound is form'd 


which is expreſs'd by {gh). The Fnglih ſeem formerly to 


have had this Sound in the Words Light, Right, Night, Daugh- 
rer, &c. but now they only retain the Spelling, entirely omit- 
ting the Sound; but the Norzh-Country People, eſpecially the 


D 3 | Scots, 


ink, and is 


days) ſet it 
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Fcols, almoſt retain it ſtill, or rather ſubſtitute the Sound of ( 
in its room. The Ii in their (g) have exactly this Sound, 
as in Logh, a Lake, c. It differs from the German (ch) as 

g) does from (c), that is, by the Direction of the Breath to 
*s Noſtrils, which neither (c) nor ( can do. But the Ger- 
mans generally write by (ch) thole very Words which the 
Bg ie write with (gb), for their Macht, recht, liecht, 
' fechen, tochter, anſwer our Night, right, light, fight, Daugh- TT 

7:7; and there are many more Words of the ſame kind. The i c 
Latins, Greeks, Hebreavs and Arabians, knew. nothing of this 
Sound. The Per/fiars pronounce their Gf with this Sound, 
which is diſtinguiſhed from the Arabic Ref by Three Points | 
Over it. \ 

But if the Breath go out more freely, and as it were through | 
a more large Hole, the Eng liſb (y) Conſonant is form'd ; the 
German (j) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), which Sound many 
contend 1 55 to the Hebrew ed). For this Sound is very 
near akin to that of the Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly pro- 
nounc'd. The Diphthongs, as they are call'd, az, ei, oz, or 
ay, ey, cy, are promiſcuouſly written by (i), or 7 3), eſpecially 
by the Engliſb and the French. (T) is not only put for (i) at 
tne End of Words, but in the Middle, when (i) follows the 
Sound of (2) ; as dying, Hing, &c. The Anglo-Saxons, and after 
them the Exgliſb, for many Ages, always put a Point over (y), 
when it was us'd for the Vowel (0, thus (5). 

But it is manifeſt, that chere is a great Affinity between this 
Letter and (g) and (g), from thoſe Words which are now 
written by (gh), as /ight, might, thought, &c. being in the old 
Manuſcripts written with (), in the ſame Character, as 5er, 
you der, &c. For they had a Threefold Figure, one (p), which 
we now expreſs by (5), as we have already obſerved ; another 
which was us'd for (i) Vowel, and differing from the former 
only by the Point over it; and a Third (3) which was always 
put for (y) Conſonant, and which was found in thoſe Words 
which we now ſpell with (g),: But the Library-keepers, f 
latter Times, ignorant of the Matter, have by a very groſs 1 
Error ſubſtituted in the Room of it' the Character of the Letter 1 
(X), when they made thoſe monſtrous Words thouzt, fouzt, 
&c. for thought, ſought, &c. or rather for thouyt, foujt, &c. 
as they were then uſed to be written by (y) Conſonant, as we 
may find them in the Impreſſion of Chaucer, and others of the 
oid Poets. We muſt alſo add, that not a few Words, which 
we now ſpell with (y), the old Saæons, and now moſt com- 
my the Germans, wrote with (g); for our Words Say, ſayl, 


ſay, 
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/ay, pay, day, rain, and many more, are partly by the 4ng/c- 

Saxons, and partly by the Germans written Schlagen, ſecgel, 7 

as leger, (ag, tag, tegem. And on the contrary, many Words 5 
0 which are now written with (g), were formerly written with 1 
- W y); as again, againſt, given, &c. were anciently written 1 
ie {| ayen, ayenſt, yeoven, &c. ud 
5 Thus we have run through all the ſimple Sounds that we 4 
- know, and have given Rules for their ſeveral F ormations, and A 
e 7 diſtributed them into their ſeveral Families and Claſſes'; and as 9 
woes have of the Vowels, ſo ſhall we here of the Conſonants, 5 
» = giveyou a Plan, which your Eye may view all at once. 10 
1 C Mute — HN FF | 4 
1 Labial or Lip 5 Half M Ute- — | Lid E 44 
5 Half-Vowels —M|aLowing 0 
1 2 | Mute > 6 8 TH | 6 
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As we have ſaid ſomething of the Compound Sound of the 
Vowels, we ſhall add a Word or Two here of the Compound 
Conſonants. The Engliſh (j) Conſonant or ſoft (g), or (dg) 
is compounded of (4) and (y), as is plain from Far, joy, gentle, 
lodging, which ſound Dyar, Dyoy, dyentle, lodying, 8&c, the Ara- 
bian Gjien, (which Letter, tho' it deſcend from the Hebrew 
Gimel, retains not its Sound) and the [talian Gi, 

The French (j) Conſonant and ſoft (g) is compounded of 
the Conſonants (zy) ; for their Fe, J; age, aye, &c. are Zye ; 
azye, &c. The Per/ians expreſs this Sound by their Zye, which 
is diſtingwiſh'd from the Arabian Ze, by having Three Points 
Over it. 
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The German (j) Conſonant is plainly a ſimple Sound, that 
is, as we have ld; the ſame with the Erng/zfh (y). 

The Engliſh (), the French (ch), the . (%%), the 
Hebrexo and Arabic (hin) ſound (%), 
the Eng ſbame, and the German /: bat ſound Syambre, ſyame, 
ham. The Welfp expreſs the Sound by (7), wherefore with 
them {with a Note of Production over the following Vowel 
Jon, ( Fohn) is a Monchllable, but Sion (Mount Sion) a Word 
of two Sylables. 

The Engliſh (ch) or (th), ſounds (ty), for Orchard, Riches, 
c. ſound Ort-yard, Rit-yes, &. The H[alians pronounce 
their (c) thus before (e) and (7). The Perſians to expreſs this 
Sound, beſides the Arabic Alphabet, make uſe of their (che, 


SY 


which by having Three Points beneath it, is diſtingniſh'd from 


the Arabic G7im, If before the Engliſbo Word yeav, you ſeve- 
rally put d, t, /, x, it will be made deo, [yeaw, ſyeWw, yew, 


which 1s- the Englifh Few, chew, ſhow, and the French, Ju, 
Play. 


The (X) of the Latins, and almot all other Languages, and 
the Greek (s), is compos'd of (J), (xo). 


This Letter is not known to the 2 eus, nor the Oriental 


Tongues, but in the room of it they write thoſe ſimple Letters, 
of which it is compos'd, which the Germans likewiſe often do, 
for their Ochs, wachs, ſcchs, ſechſt, &c. are the Engliſh Ox, 
war, fix, fixt ; the Velſb always write this with C. 

The Latin (&) was anciently put (ca), and they promiſcu- 
ouſly wrote Calendæ and Kalendæ; but it now generally has the 
ſame ſimple Sound with the Gre (x), whence it is deriv'd, or 
the Latin (c), and it would be plainly a ſuperfluous Letter, if 
(e) always retain'd its genuine Sound; and therefore the Welsh, 
whoſe (c) has always one conſtant Sound, have no ſuch Letter, 
as well as ſome other Nations. 

The Latin (g) of old, put for (ca) or rather (cab), which has 
always (2) after it, has the very ſame Sound with (c) or (&), and 
is a ſuperfluous Letter. The Velcb have it not, but always put 
for (g), (cao), or (cbw):; And the Ang/o-Saxons wrote (cpen,) 
that is, Cavern for Queen. 

The Engliſh (abb) is pronounc'd perfectly (ba), and the 
Anglo-Saxons uſed to place them ſo; and we cannot tell, how 
the ſucceeding Engliſo came to invert the Poſition, and ſet the 
(w) before the (6). 

2 this is worthy our Obſervation, That the Conſonants 

y ) and (ao), tho' it be not minded, moſt commonly are ſub- 
10 0 to kindred Conſonants before kindred Vowels; that . 

55 
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for the French Chambre, 


at 
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( ) is often ſubjoin'd to the Guttural Conſonants (e), (g), when 


a Palatine Vowel follows; for can, get, begin, &c. ſound as if 


they were written en, gyet, begyin, &c. for the Tongue can 


| ſcarce paſs from theſe Guttural Conſonants, to form the Pala- 


tine Vowels, but it muſt pronounce ()). But it is not ſo before 
the other Vowels, as in call, gall, go, Gun, Gooſe, come, &c. 
(%) is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labial or Lip Conſonants (p) 
and (5), eſpecially before open (c), as Pot, Boy, boil, &c. which 
are ſounded as if ſpelt thus, Pavor, Bavoy, bavwoil, ce But this 
is not always done, nor by all Men. | 

We have (page 2) conſider'd Letters as the Signs of Sounds, 
but have not yet examin'd the Analigy they bear to the Sounds 
they repreſent, We have already ſaid, that Sounds are taken 
for the Signs of our 'Thoughts, and that Men invented certain 


Figures to be the Signs of thoſe Sounds, But whereas theſe 


Figures or Characters, in their firſt Inſtitution, ſignify imme- 
diately only the Sona, yet Men often carry'd their Thovphrs 
of the Characters to the very 7 hings which the Sounds fionihed ; 
whence 1t comes to paſs, that the Characters may be confider'd 
two Ways, viz. either as they ſimply ſignify The Sound, or as 
they aſſiſt us in conceiving that which is hgnify'd by the Scand. 


Four Things are neceſſary to give them their Perfection in 
the firſt State. 


(1.) That every Figure or Character mark or denote ſome 
Seund; that is to ſay, That no Character be ſet down in any 
Word, but what is pronounc'd. 

(2 2.) That every Sound, which is expreſs'd i in the Pronuncia- 
tion, be mark'd with ans Figure: That is to ſay, that we 
pronounce nothing but what is written. | 
. (3.) That every Figure mark only one ſimple or compouiided 

Jones" 


(4.) That one and the fine Sound be not | mark'd by moie 
Figures than one. ; 


But N the Characters in the ſecond ] Manes that is 
to ſay, as they help us in the Conception of thote Things which 
the Sounds ſignify, we find ſometimes that it is ſor the better, 
that the foregoing Rules are not always obſerved, eſpecially the 
firſt and the laſt. 

Becauſe firſt, it often baden in thoſe Languages, wich 
are derived from Others, that there are certain Letters which 
are not pronounced, and which, for that reaſon, are of no 
manner of Uſe to the Sound, but are yet uſeful in helping us 
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to underſtand that which the Words ſignify. As for Example, 


in the French Words, Champs, Temps, and Chants, the (p) and 
(t) are not pronounced, which are of Uſe to the Signification, 


becauſe by them we find that the firſt comes from campus, and 


t:mpus, the latter from cantus. 

In Hebrew itſelf there are Words which differ only by one 
ending in Aliph, and the other in Hamech, that are not pro- 
nounc'd ; as NF), which ſignifies o fear or dread, and dJ, to 
throw, /ing, caſt, &c. 

Hence 'tis plain, that this Abuſe of Words (as *tis call'd) is 
not without its Benefit to the Language. 

The Difference between the Capitals and ſmall Letters may 
ſeem to ſome a Contradiction to the fourth Rule, That one and 
the ſame Sound be not mark'd with more than one Figure: And 
for this Reaſon they urge that the ancient, as well as the preſent 

{ebrcv, had none of this Difference; od that the Greezs and 


Remens, for a long Time, made uſe of only Capital Letters in 


their Writing. But this Diſtinction is of great Advantage and 
Beauty, in wipgling with a pleaſing Variety the Capitals and 
{ma!! Letters in the Beginning of Feriods, proper Names, Cc. 


and to diſtinguiſh Names from Words of Affirmation, and all 


other Parts of Speech. 


Hheſides, this Objection will hold againſt the Difference of 
Hands, or Figures of Writing or Pointing, as the Roman, Italie, 
Lerman, &c. in the Impreſſion of this very Book, or any other 


Language, ancient or modern, which is very uſefully employed 
in the Diſtinction, either of certain Words, or certain Diſcourſes 


and Sentences, which conveys the Force and Energy intended 


dy the Author to the Reader, and does not at all change the 
Pronunciation. 

Tho' what we have ſaid be ſufficient to ſhew, that the Uſe 
of Letters which are not pronounc'd, is not fo great an Imper- 
tection as is generally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe Inſtances and 


Particulars of Words deduc'd from other Languages ; yet it 


muſt be allow'd, that there are too many crept in by a Cor- 
ruption which bas ſpread itſelf through ſeveral Languages. 
ITnus it muſt be confeſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe to give the 
Sound of (s) to (c), before an (e) and (i), and of pronoun:wg 
() before the ſame Vowels otherwiſe than before the others; 
of having ſoftned the (5) between Two V owels and of giving 
r) the Sound of (-s) before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, as 
Gratia, Aion, Diction, &c. © 
Some People have imagin'd, that they could correct this Fault 
in the Va'gar Tongues, by inventing new Characters, as Mr. 
Lodwick 
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Lodaxick has done in his Univerſal Alphabet, and Ramus in his 
Grammar of the French Tongue, by retrenching every Letter 
that was not pronounc'd, and writing every Sound by that Let- 
ter, to which the Sound to be expreſs'd was proper; as by pla- 
cing an (s) before (i) and (e), and not a (c) and the like: But 
he, and all other of his Mind, ought to conſider, that beſides 
the Diſadvantage this would be to the Vulgar Tongues for the 
Reaſons urg'd before, they would attempt an Impoflibility ; and 
they little think how difficult a thing it is, to change and bring 
the People of a whole Nation to the Change of a Character 
they have been us'd to, Time out of Mind ; and the Emperor 
Claudius found himſelf diſappointed in an Attempt of this Na- 
ture, and was fain to lay aſide his Deſign of " a Cha- 


d 


racter he had prepared. 
All that can be done in this Particular, is to rettench by 
degrees all thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, either to the 


Pronunciation, or the Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as the 


French and we have begun to do; and to preſerve t 
are uſeful, and to ſet ſome certain ſmall Marks to d 
them from thoſe which are not pronounc'd, or which 
timate to us the ſeveral Pronunciations of the ſame Let 
even this labours under a Difficulty not to be remov” 
degrees, and in many Years; for the altering any of 
ſent, or adding any New Characters at once, wou'd 
manner of Uſe, while all the chief Books of the Lang 
without theſe Marks or Alterations, and ſo many Pec 
be oblig'd to learn their 4/phabet over again, or be p 


ioſe that 
iſtinguiſh 
may in- 
ter. But 
d but by 
the pre- 
be of no 
uage are 
ple muſt 
uzzled to 


read what would then be written or printed. And inc 


leed, the 


Rules we have given in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade our- 
ſelves) be of more Uſe than all theſe Projects for directing the 
Learner. Yet, to omit nothing that has been offer'd with any 
Probability, we ſhall add the Method of a French Author, to 
this End; a Point above or below will ſerve for the firſt Caſe, 
and when (c) is pronounc'd like (), it may have a Tail added; 


and when the (g) is pronounc'd like (/) Conſonant, 
need not be quite clos'd, 


The End of the Firſt Part, 


its Tail 
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Of SYLLABLES. 


A Syllable's a compleat and perf. Sound, 

In which the fingle, or one double Vowel's found; 
Or either join'd with Conſonants, and ſpoke 

In one Sole Breathing, as in Cloke. 


C1] SYLLABLE 15a compleat Sound utter'd in one Breath, 

A which ſometimes conſiſts of one Yowe!, or double 

Vowel; ſometimes of one Yowel, or double Vowel 

join'd to one or more Conſonants, not exceeding Seven in 
Number. 


By 
[1] The Word SYLLABLE is deriv'd from the Latin 
3y/laba, and that from the Greek Word ovanaCy from ovnnuu- 
Czv:w, which is to comprehend; ſo that Saba, in the Latitude 
of the Term, may be taken for any Comprehenſion or Con- 
nexion in general, but in a Grammatical Senſe only for a Con- 
nexion of Letters in one Sound. Scaliger has defined a Sy/lable 
to be an Element under one Accent, that is, what can be pro- 
Dounc'd at once: Priſctan more plainly has it, Comprehenfio Li- 
terarum, & c. a Comprehenfion of Letters falling under one Accent, 
and preduc'd by ene Motion of Breathing, Yet this has been re- 
jected by ſome Grammar ians as imperpect, and excluding 
all Syllables of one Letter: Another has defin'd it thus, 4 
SYLLABLE 7s @ Literal or Articulatèe Voice of an individual 
Sound; for every Sy llable muſt fall under the ſame Accent, for 
as many Vowels, as may occur, in a Word, to be produc'd 
vnder divers Accents, or with ſeveral Motions of the Breathing, 
fo many Syllables; and on the contrary, tho' there be ſeveral 
Vowels, if they are pronounc'd under one Accent, and with 
one Breathing, they make but one 5y//26/e, 
n 
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= By this Definition it is plain, that one ſingle Vowel may com- 


poſe a Syllable ; as the firſt Syllables in the following Words, 
A-braham, E-ternal, I-wory, O-rient, U-nity, But no Number 
of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel ; for tho' after 
the Mutes and Liquids, (bl), (cr), in Table and Acre, the (e) 
be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure ; yet that Sound, which is ex- 


preſs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriv'd from that (e), by which, 


making a Sort of Sound, we think (5% and (cr) are not juſt 
Exceptions made to this Rule; for from Verſification it is plain, 
that Table is compos'd of a long and a ſhort Syllable. 


As many Vowels as emit a Sound, \ 
So many Syllables in Words are found. 


As many Vowels or double Vowels, as are found in any 
Word, of ſo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except any 
of the Vowels be ſilent or quieſcent, as the final (e) and ſome 
Vowels, which make the improper double Vowel ;| the Rules 
of which have been already given in the Fir Part, treating of 
LETTERS, and the (e) which is added te ſome Syllables in 
the Middle of Words; as the (e) in Advancement and Rudeſby, 
which ſerve only to lengthen the foregoing Vowel. Except 
likewiſe Words ending in (es), and no (s) coming before (e); 
as Names, Trades, &c. But if (s) or the Sound of () comes 
before (es), it is another Syllable; as Horſes, Ages, xc. Faces, 
Races, Pages, Prizes: And when (2) follows g or (2) ; as in 
Quart, Guide, Guilt, &c. and when (e) is tollow'd by (z) ; as 
in ver, Heawen, &c. But when this (0) is generally left out, 
they become one Syllable every where. 


Fight Letters in ſome Syllables ave fnd. 
Aud no more Syllables in Words are j5in'd, 


[2] As there are but Eight Letters in any Syllable, ſo has 
no Word above Seven or Eight Syllables, (and few in Englih 
ſo many) as Re-con-ci-li-a-ti-on, In-com-pre-hen-fi- f li-ty. 


152 


EE 
In every Word, therefore, there are as many Sylables as there 
are Vowels fimple or compound, and each of theſe in its Forma- 
tion requires a diſtin& Motion of the Pectoral Muſcles. Thus 
a, a, a, make Three Syllables, form'd by ſo many Motions, 


diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Stops betwixt-each Expiration or Breathing, 


whereas one (a) of the ſame Length is form'd but by one. 

Lz] In Hebrew all the Syllables begin with a Conſonant, al- 
lowing Aleph to be one; and a Syllable has never more than one 
Vowel. | [3] At 

| 
| 
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To divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when Part 
of a Word is written in one Line, and Part in another, this is 
a general Rule. 


When any fingle Conſonant is ſeer, 

Single or . Voxwels placed between, 
The Conſonant divides ftill with the laſt, 
But to the firſt the [P) and (X) join faſt. 


| When a fingle Conſonant comes between Two Vowels, or 
between a ſingle and double Vowel, it muſt in the dividing 
Syllables be join'd to the latter. 

Except when (x) or (p) comes between Two Vowels; 3 for 
they are join'd to the firſt, as in Ex-ample, Ox-en, upon; ex- 
cept Sz-pine. 


In compound Words its oaun will each retain, 


The fame additional Endings muff obtain. 


Except Compounds, where each Word compounding retains 
its proper Letters; as un-arm'd, un uſual, in- ure, ad-0rn, with- 
out, with-in, Safe-ty, Love. iy, name leſs, &c. 

When a Word receives an additional Termination, or End- 
ing; as (ed) Wing-ed; (ed Deliver ea; (eth) Deliwver.eth ; 
(for which Delivers is now —_— and the former ending in- 
tirely rejected (%) Deliver. eſt ; (ing) Deliver-ing ; (cr) Delrver- 


er; (ance) Deliverance, 


The Conſonants preceding (I) and (r), 
Follow'd by (e) never divided are. 


As in-ſe- -pa-ra-ble, Tri-fle, Mi-tre, &c. But this Rule ſeems 
included in that of initial Conſonants. 


Tao Conſonants betwixt Two Vowels, plac'd, 
If they begin a Word, purſue the laft : 

But thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 
Can ne er a Syllable, qwithout a Sin. 


When Two Conſonants come between two Vowels, if they 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vowel ; 
but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted ; one 
joining the firſt Vowel, and he other the latter, 

To make this the plainer, we ſhall here er umerate the 
double Conſonants that can begin Words, which you may 
eaſily know By putting (-), or any other Vowel, after them ; 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulate _ 

7 


Part I 
is i 
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they can begin a Word ; if not, they muſt be parted into di- 


ſtinct Syllables. | 
Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty in Number. 
Bl. Bleed GI. Glory 
CJ. Clear Pl. Plane 
(H. Fleet SJ. Slight 
Br. Brace | Er. Grove | 
Cr. Croud. | Pr. Prince 
Dr. Dry. Tr. Treat 
So, SD s Wr. Wrath 
Ch. Change Sn. Snare 
Dau. Dwarf Sp. Spill 
gn. gnaau Sg. Squib 
Kn. Knawve A. frill 
Du. Ducen Sev. Sabear 
ſc. ſcant | th. this 
f. ſpew - tw. ta 
ſm. ſmart Wh. Wheel 
Nine Ways Words begin with Three Conſonants, as 
Sch. Scheme | Spl. Spleen 
Ser, Screen | At. flrain 
Shr. Shrine Thr. Three 
Str. Shrew Thaw. Thwart. 
Spr. Spread | 


In ſhort, all this Rule is comprized in this, that a Mate 


andi a Liquid following one another, go together with the laſt 
3 Yoxwel, but all double Conſonants in the Middle beſides, are 


To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 


; That Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſerved ; 
and additional Endings are diſtinct Syllables. 


But ſach Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
begin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſion 
of Syllables; as in /e/-dom, for (Id) can't begin a Word; 
(J) in Mul-tiply, Trum-pet, ar- dent, can- did, ſacagger, 
&c. 

When Three or more Conſonants meet in the Middle of a 


Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 


each keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes to 
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the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con-trag, 
as: Aruction, &C, 


Teva Vowels meeting, ach watch an full ! 
Alxways ro make Two Syllables are bound. 


If Two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, they 
mult be divided, and make Two Syllables, as Re-enter, Mau. 
al, &c. 25 

The following Obſervations 3 tos pilables, or to the Pro. | 
nunciation of Letters, as they are be, in Syllables, and nt 
fingly by themſelves, ave thought more proper fer this place, ban 
ewhere they have been placed by others; for to talk of the Pri- 
nunciation of Syllables, before the Learner knows what a S$;llable 
ig, ſeems ſomething prepoſterous. 

The Sound of (a.] in Words of more Syllables than one 
is written in ſome by (ti) before (al), as Credential, EquineFinl, 
Eſſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others write (ci) be- 
fore (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the primitive Words, from whence 


theſe are deriv'd, end in (« ce) Artifice, Benefice, Prejudice, &, 


or from the Latin Words, in which as (7) or (c) is us'd, it con. 
tinues in Engliſb, as Judicial from Judicialis, &c. 

The Sound of ¶ han), muſt be written (cian) as Arithmetician, 
Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c, from Arithmatic, Greece, 
Logic, and Magic, and ſo all others from the (c) in Latin, ex. 
cept Ocean, Preciſion, Tertion, Egyptian, Afian, &C. 

The Sound of (Hate) is expreſs'd by (ti) before (ate), in 
Gratiate, exfatiate, negotiate, vitiate, &c. except emaciate, 
aſſociate, nauſeate. | 

The Sound of ( Gent? , is written by Ccient), in Ancient, Pro- 
ficient, &c. (tient ), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and (/cient ) in 
Omniſcient, &c. 

The Sound of zh, or Hun in the End of Words muſt be 
written (tion), with (t), except Alluſion, Ani madwerſien, Aſcen- 
fron, Aſperſion, Aver ſion, Circumciſion, Collision, Colluſion, Com: 
prehen/ion, Compulſion, Concluſion, Condeſcer/ion, Confuſion, Con- 
cuſſion, Convulſion ; Deciſpon, "gy don, Deinfens Diviſion, Dit- 
Fuffon, Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanfion, Dilperfion, Diſſenſion, 
Diſtenſion, Diſſuafion, Diverſion, Diviſion, Diwulſion; Effujion, 
Emulſion, Erofion, Evaſion, Everſion, Excijion, Excluſion, Excur: | 
fron, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulfion, Extenſion, Extrufion ; Illu. 
fron, Immerſion, Inciſion, Incluſion, Incurſfon, Inhefion, Tinperjion, 
Tuterverfion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Irrifion, Manſion; Occafion, 
wakes on, Occluſion; Penſion, Per -[avaſion, 1 aon; Repr eben. 


fron, 
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\ fron, Rewerſion, Rewulfion ; Sponfion, Suffufion ; 5 er on: To 
tneſe add the following Words in Hon], as Admilſſon, Commi/- 
fron, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conciſſton, Concuſſion, Confeſſion, 
Deceſſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion; Expreſſion, Imprefion, Inter- 
the ceſton; Miſſion ; Omiſſion, Oppreſſion ; Poſffion, Percuſſion, Per- 
Wi | miſſion, Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion; Seceſſion, Seſſion, 
38 Succeſ/ion. | | | | 
1. The following Words written ( #tion ), tho' moſt of the like 
Sound are ſpelt (zition), as Petition; gegen Compo ſition, 
De poſition, Diſpoſition, Diſquifition ; Exp: ſition ; Ingagfition, In- 
BB terpofition ; Pofition 3 Tranſition, Tranſpoſition. [3] 


ad, 


PART 


* - — ä 
8 


— 
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[3] At the End of this ſhort Part of our Diviſion, we ſhall 
lay down a new Method of learning to read in all Languages, 
as we find it in a French Author, and which perhaps an inge- 
nious School maſter, may improve to the Advantage of his Scho- 
lars: To which we ſhall add, what Mr, Lodwzc&, our own 
Countryman, has advanc'd on the ſame Head. 2 | 
This Method (fays our Author) regards chiefly thoſe who 

| 1 cannot read: It is certain, that the Learners find no reat Dif- 


= fliculty in learning the Letters themſelves, but the hardeſt La- 
mw bour and Pains they go through, is in joining the Letters to- 


-F gether in Syllables, For every Letter has its peculiar Name, 
which is pronounc'd differently by itſelf, from what it is in Con- 
3 | junction with other Letters; for Example, if you teach a child 
do pronounce Fry in a Syllable you firſt make him pronounce 
E/, er, y; which muſt perfectly confound him, when he comes 
to join theſe Three Sounds together, out of them to form the 
Sound of the Syllable Fry. : 
6 'F The ſame Obſervation is made by Mr. Lodwick : As the pre- 
e ſent Alphabets, ſays he, are imperfect, ſo are alſp the Primmers, 
or firlt Books, wherein Children are taught to Spell and Read: 
ag = Firſt, In not having a perfect Alphabet. And Secondly, In 
„ 4 = not being digeſted in ſuch a Method, as is fit and proper to 


/- | teach them as they ought to be taught. For the uſual. Way of 
a4 | teaching to ſpell, is to diſmember every Syllable (of more than 


[ 8 one Letter) into many Syllables, by expreſſing every Letter apart, 
75 1 and Sllabically; and the Conſonants with ſuch a Vowel, as 
" | F they are ordinarily named with, and then requiring them to 


, join all theſe Syllables into one Word. 

© But how prepoſterous this Method is, one Inſtance for all 
N will manifeſt, Suppoſe the Monoſyllable Bran, to be ſpell'd, 
= they 
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they will teach them thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, a, en, de, 
and then require them to join theſe into one Syllable, which | 
*tis impoſſible for them to do, and they muſt expreſs this one 
Syllable by Five Syllables, which was not defign'd ; wherew | 
they ſhould teach them to expreſs every Syllable intire at fi | 


Sight, without diſmembring it; and to do this, they muſt pio. 
ceed gradually: Firſt beginning with the moſt #mp/e Syll bly, 


and ſo by degrees proceeding to the more difficult and compound. ME 
ed, till they can readily pronounce a whole Syllable at firſt *F 
Sight; even the molt difficult that are. To that End let all | 
the Primmers be thus contriv'd ; at the Top of the Leaf let all 
the Vowels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as they follow in one 


Rank, and in the ſame place Syllables, 1/7, Of one Yowwe!, and 9 | 


one Conſonant following it, throughout all the Variations ; then 


of one Conſonant and one Yoawel following that. 24h), Of two | 


Conſonants before, and one Yowel following throughout the Va- 
riations; 3aly, Of one Vowel, and three or four Conſonants fol- 
lowing ; and of three Conſonants going before, and one Yoawe! 
following. 4th/y, Of One, Two, and Three, Conſonants going 
before a Yowe/; and One, Two, Three, or Four Conſonants fol- 
lowing. 5thly, Of ſome Syllables with Diphthongs and Trip- 
thongs. For Example : 


a. e. „„ u. &c. 

ab. eb. S.. ob. a 
ad. ed. id. R 
ba. be. bi. bo, bu, &c. 
_—_ . 4a . nd, old. uld, &C. 
— dne.  dric . &c 
balm. Belm. bilm. bolm. bulm, &C. 


After this, place a Number of Words of Tao, Three, or 
Four Syllables, from the more eaſy, to the more difficult Ex- 


preſſions without heed to their Significations ; tho' ſh our Opi- 


nions, if there could be ſome Order and Connexion in their 
Signification, it would help the Memory : Further, let there 
follow ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, with the Accent va- 

riouſly plac'd, as on the r, ſecond, and third, ; c. 
Thus far Mr. Lodwick, who proceeds farther, but that re- 
_ too much to his Univerſal Alphabet, cannot have a Place 

ere. 5 

To this we ſhall add ſome Rules of Spelling, which though 
we did not think full enough of Demonſtration to be inſerted in 
the Body of the Rules, yet ſince they really afford Matter = 
| culation 
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J culation ſufficient to employ the curious Teacher or Learner of 


. >; 
4 7 
Eq 4 


>. He Pan; 


"8 Practice. ; 
Thus none can fail to know which is the Inge and moſt 


his Mother Tongue, and may perhaps be rendered capable of Im- 


provement, we ſhall here add. 'T hey were given to us by one 


Dr. Jones who (as we gueſs by his Name) being a //e//man, 
may, in ſome Particulars of his Book, be miſled by the Pro- 


nunciation of his own Tongue; yet is his Book worth our Con- 
ſideration. 
Maxims are, firſt, That all Words were Originally Written as 
4 | Spelr, Though this may be diſputed, yet the Conſequence is 

IF not ſo great, as to make us enter into the Controverſy. . 


But this will be plainer from his Obſervations. His 


His next is, That all Terms which hade fince alter'd their 


VE $2w:,, (the Origin of the Difficulty of Spelling,) wid it for Eaſe 
} and Pleaſure. | | | 


From the harder, harſper, longer, to the eafler, pleaſanter, 


| and /oorter Sounds, which, for that Reaſon became the more 
'Þ uſual. 
# /ound:d ſeveral Ways, muſt be written according to the Bardeſt, 
'# harſheſt, longeſt and moſt unuſual Sound, And this Rule he aſ- 
ſures us, is without Exception in our Tongue. 


From hence its follows, That all Words that can be 


The longeſt Sound is that, which expreſſes moſt ſimple 


Sounds, or ſounds the ſame Number after the longeſt manner; 
thus, if you ſay agen and again, it muſt be written again; be- 
cauſe it ſounds more Letters. 
and Fawour, 


The ſame may be ſaid of Favor 


The more unuſual Sound is known to all by common 


* unuſual Sound, and that is ſufficient almoſt in all 
the Length and Unuſualneſs of the Sound cauſ 


harder Sound; which is the third Thing to be c 


Caſes, becauſe 
es it to be the 
bſerved in this 


{ Univerſal Rule. | | 
hut to make the Uſe of this Rule compleat, becauſe it may 

happen that ſome Words (tho' not many) may 
Ways, and yet expreſs the ſame Number of Letters, and that 


ſound divers 


in the ſame Manner, either long or ſhort, and both Sounds 


ſi || alike uſual, as in Anger, and Angur ; Finger, — &. 
it will be uſeful to know which in ſuch Caſe is 


the eaſier and 


pleaſanter ſimple Sound, and to which harder and harſher 


Sounds they are ſo like, as that they are apt to exchange Sounds 
with them. 


A is much eaſier than E or O; B, than P; D, than 7, or 


| tb in tho“; E than J, O, U; EF, than E, I, O; G, than C for 
K, or hard C, or ch, in chew; M, g, than N ; Ou, than O or 
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U; Sh, than Ch or S; T in The, than To; ſhort U, than 4, » | 
J, O; V, than For Ph; Z, than & in /. 1 
Simple Sounds are eafier than Compounds, Compounds of 
Two Sounds than Compounds of Three, and ſo on; and Con. 
pounds of eaſy Sounds, than Compounds of hard Sounds. 
Double Characters are to be reckon'd as ſingle, if they have 
but one Sound. | ml 
We have omitted the particular Proofs of theſe Rules, Which - 
the Reader may conſult his Book for, if his Curioſity prompt kl 
him; this beiny ſufficient to give Ground to his Enquiry : Ard 
we believe in trying, he will find' em ſometimes pretty true, ; 1 
not always. 


The End of the Second Part, 
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PART III. 


. 


1 
I 
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Of WorDps. [1] | 


I r » ‚ ↄ— T1100 


| E come now from mere Sounds to [2] 


Words, which 


convey ſomething to the Underitanding : For by 
\# | theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, or Sen- 
timents of all that we ſee, feel, hear, taſte, touch, or under- 
'S ſtand. All Knonaoledge indeed draws its Original from the 
& Senſes; and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning, under 
which the ſeveral Claſſes or Orders of Words ate rang'd pro- 


: ceed 


— 


* — 


[1] It may here be proper to explain what we mean by a 
ora, which we think may be thus defin'd: 
late Sound, which Men hade made the audible Sign of ſome one 
/ their Thoughts. Or if we rather take it from Words, as 
Written and Spoken, we may define it thus; Wards are diſtin 
'F articulate Sounds, implying by common Conſent ſome Thoughts or 
'F Operations of the Mind expreſi'd by ſome certain Marks, Figures, 
oer Characters agreed on by Men, as the wiſible 
| F Sounds and Thoughts. a 


This laſt Definition includes Words in both Senſes, that is, 


both as Spoken and Written. 


diſtinct articu- 


Signs of thoſe 


[2] Man being a Converſible Animal, and form'd for So- 


cCiety, there was a Neceſſity of ſome Ways or Means of con- 


veying the Mind or Thoughts of one Man to another ; which, 


tho' it might be in ſome meaſure done by the 


Eyes, Hands, 


Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations of the Body, &c. as in 
the Pantomimes of the Antients, and Mutes of the: Seraglio, &c. 
yet thoſe being more imperfect, as well as more troubleſome 
and tedious, Nature (which always chooſes the eaſieſt and 
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ments of theſe Things, muſt bear ſome Proportion and Likeneß 


and yet they may be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to make more 


ceed from theſe Notices of Things and Beings, and their Re. 
ations to each other, and have no other Source: By theſe we 
know, that there are Thiogs; that theſe Things have certain 
Qualities, Beings, Actions, or Paſſions, Sc. whence it ſeem; 
pretty plain, that the Fords, which are to expreſs our Sent. 
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to the Things they are to expreſs. Being therefore in Cap. Þ Þ © 
ation, or Writing, to expreſs or ſignify all the Objects of ou: þ 
Senſes, and the mental or intellectual Deductions from them!) 
Words are naturally, to that End, to be divided into Four ori. 
ginal Claſſes or Orders, i. e. Things, or rather the Name of FE 
Tings; the Qualities of thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, A. 
tions, Paſſions, and Beings of Things, with their Relations, R. 
gards, and Connexions to, and with each other in Sentences. 
According to this, there are Four Parts of Speech, or Four 
Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be reduc'd. 


The Four Parts of Speech, 


[3] Names. J AFFIRMATIONS. | 
QUuaLITiEs, F PARTICLES, or the Manner of Word:. 


VI. 


%* 
* 


6 


moſt efficacious Way) directs Mankind to impart the Sentiment 
of the Mind, rather by the Voice, and the Motions of the 
Tongue, which are more eaſy in the ſeveral Variations f 
Sounds than any other Way. For this Reaſon, Men hae 
diſtinguiſh'd every Modification of the Voice by a particular 
Letter, (of which we have already diſcours'd at large, both in 
the Text and the Notes); and tho' theſe Letters are not many 
in Number, yet are they, by their various ConjunCtions, ſuffi- 
cient for all the Languages that ever were, or ever can be in the * 
Univerſe. They are indeed but Twenty-ſix in our Tongue, 


than Hye hundred and ſeventy ſix ſeveral Words of two Letters, 
ard Twenty ſix times as many Words may be form'd of three 
Letters; that is to fay, Fifteen thouſand and ſix; and Twenty— 
ſix times as many more may be made of four ſeveral Letters, 
that is, Nine hundred thouſand thirty fix ; and fo on in Fro- 
portion. From this manifold Generation of Words, from the 
various Combinations of Letters, we may judge of their valt 

Variety, as being indeed-not much lefs than infinite. 
[3] In all Languages there are Names, Qualities, and Ar. 
mation, Names ſignity Things; Qualitics ſignify the Manner 
or F, 


I 


ſe we 
Ertain | 


1 of ſeveral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by ſome of theſe Par- 


7 ticles, or ſhort Words, of, to, for, O, by, with, through, in, &c. 
of which in Conſtruct ion. | 


ze. | 


dent. 
ceneſz 


f our 
nem; 


ori. 1 


4 N 


Es y 4 


2. 4 [ 
Four 1 | men, who have with great Clearneſs of Reaſon propos'd them 
under Three Heads, have however told us, that ſome Philo- 
ſophers have thought themſelves oblig'd to add a Fourth, diſtinct 


from the other Three, as will appear from the Sequel. 


C'. 


r Re. 1 


| 
| 
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or Qualities of thoſe Things; Afirmations affirm ſomething of 


them. And there are other Words, which fignify neither of 
theſe, but the Relation of one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manner of Words : But theſe Relations of Words to Words are 


It is true, that ſome have endeavour'd to nal all Words 


to three Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in our Notes; but 
fone vainly boaſt, or pretend to contratt 'em yet cloſer into 
| Two, either ignorant of the Operations of the Mind, which 
they were invented to expreſs, and which can never be brought 


into that Compaſs, as will be plain from what follows ; - or for 


want of conſidering what they ſay, or to be thought Men of 


wonderful Penetration by ignorant Hearers. Thoſe Gentle-+ 


Words having ſomething corporeal and ſomething ſpiritual 


in em, we may ſay, they canſiſt of Soul and Body. The 
Ideas of the Mind, when they command the Organs of the 
Voice, to form fach Sounds which are the audible. [Signs of thoſe 
'Z Tdeas, are the Soul of Words; but Sounds form'd by the Or- 


gans of the Voice, are the material Part, and 255 be call'd the 


4 Boah of Words. 


We ſhall therefore here conſider them, as they. are abſtracted 


il from Sound, in their Relation to the Mind of| Man, and in 
'Z which we have the Advantage of all other Creatures, and a 


4 I very ſtrong Proof of our Reaſon ſuperior to them; ; that is, by 
i. the Uſe we make of Words to convey our Thoughts to each 


4 | derivg what paſſes in our Minds. 


other, and that ſurprizing Invention of combining Six and 


SF Twenty Sounds in ſo multiplicious a Manner, as we have faid ; 
by which we diſcover the Variety of our Thoughts, and all 
#2 our Sentiments on all manner of Subjects, tho' there be no 
real or natural Likeneſs betwixt the Words and Operations of 
the Soul of Man; but only Signs by Compact _ Agreement, 
to ſignify our Thoughts. 


Words therefore being (as is ſaid) invented to expreſs our 


1 Thoughts, it follows, that we cannot perfectly diſcover the 


different Sorts and Significations of Words, without firſt conſi- 


It is agreed by all Philoſophers, That there are Three Ope- 


rations of che Mind, viz. 2 Judgment, and Reaſoning. 
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PERCEPTIONis the ſimple Apprehenſion of any Thing, o I 
Quality of a Thing whether purely Intellectual, as when ve 
ſimply think of the Being, Eternity and Decree of God; or Car. 
poreal, and Material, as a Square, a Circle, a Horſe, a Deg, 

JUDGMENT affirms, that the Thing we perceive, is ſo, ot 
not ſo: as having the Ideas of the Earth and Rowndny;, we 
affirm, that the Earth is round. 

By REASONING, we draw Conſequences to evince the F Þ 
Truth, or Fallacy of a conteſted Propoſition, by comparing it Þ 
with one or more inconteſtable Propoſitions ; or in ſhort, from 
Two Judgments, to infer a Third, as when we have judg'd that WE 
Virtue is Praiſe worthy, and that Patience is a Virtue, we infer $1 

and conclude that Patience is Praiſe-worthy. be 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that this ird Operation of 
the Mind, is but an Extenſion of the ſecond. It will therefore 
be ſufficient for our preſent Subject, to conſider the faſt Two, 
or what of the firſt is contain'd in the ſecond ; for if we ſeriouf. 
ly attend what paſſes in our Mind, we ſhall find, that we very þ # 
rarely conſider the ſimple Perception of Things, without afirm- 
ing ſomething or other of it, which is the Judgment. S 

This Judgment we make of Things, as when we ſay tt KR 
Earth is round, is call'd a Propoſition; and therefore every Pro- 
poſition naturally includes 'I'wo Terms, one call'd the Satie, 
which is the Thing, of which the Air mation is, as the Earth; | ® 
and the other is call'd the 4trribute, which is the Thing that is | 
affirmed of the Subject, as round; and then, 7s, which is the 3! 
Connexion betwixt theſe TWO Terms. | 

But it is eaſy to perceive, that theſe two Terms do properly 
belong to the firſt Operation of the Mind, becauſe that is what 
we conceive, and is the Object bf our Thoughts; and that the 
Connexion belongs to the /zcond, which may be properly call'd 
the Action of the ind, and the Manner in which we think. 

And thus the greateſt Diſtinction of that which paſſes in our 
Mind, is to ſignify, that we may conſider the Objects of our 
Thoughts, and the Foim and Manner of them, of which the 
chief is the Judgment. But we muſt beſides refer thither the | 
Conjurttions, Digjundions, and other the like Operations of the 
Mind, as well as all the other Motions of the Soul, as Deſires, 

Commands, Interrogations, &c. 
From hence it follows, that Men wanting figns to express 
what paſſes in the Mind, the moſt general Diſtinction of Words, 
mult be of thoſe which ſignify the Objects, and Manner of out 
Thoughts; though it frequently happens, that they do not ſig- 
nify the Manner alone, but in Conjunction with the Objects, 35 | 
| we 
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The Engliſh Grammar, . vith Notes, 73 
we ſhall ſoon demonſtrate, having already ſhewn, - that the 
Knowledge of what paſſes in the Mind is neceſtary for the un- 
derſtanding the Principles of GRAMMAR.) 

The Words of the firſt Claſs, are thoſe which we call Names, 
Perſonal Names; QUALITIES deriv'd fror Werds of Afr - 
mation, or Verbs (call'd in the Latin ; (or lr Fere-plac'd 

( 


„ BY 
we 
Cor. 


, Or 
we 
ords, (or Prepoſitions), and added Words, (or Adverts). Thoſe 
the of the ſecond, are Words of Affirmation, (or Yerts) joining. 
Si Nord,, (or Conjunctions) and Interjections, as the old G RAM 
rom MARIAN s called them abſurdly, diſtinguiſhing them into « 
that f peculiar Part of Speech, which are plainly only adzed II erdi of 
ter Ppaſſion, which all derive themſelves, by a neceſſary Conſequence, 
from the natural Manner of expreſſing our Thoughts. 
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jou. + CHAS VV, 
Of Names. [I] 


pate er wwe ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, JI 
Or in cur Underſtanding's Eye zs plac'd | 
NAMES properly wwe call; for . they | 
Some certain [mage to the Mind CONVEY ; 5 

As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 
Ard all ſuch Ii erde, as Things themſelves expreſs. 


very 1 
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[2] AME S expreſs the 7 hings themſeluts, that is, every 

Thing that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes, Re- 
flection, and Underſtanding ; which conveying ſome certain 
dada or Image to the Mind, they want not the Help of any other 
Word to make us underſtand *em. Thus when we hear any 
one ſay, I Mon, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Vice, Hapfinoſs, &c. 
we perfectly underſtand what he means. | 


Before the NAMES, (a), (an), or (the), ay bc, 
But Thing you never after them can 20 


1 


Since 


— — 2 


[L The Words that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our Thovehts, 
are in all Languages, but Erz/if, call'd NAMES; but our 
fiſt Formers of Grammar, either out of Affectation or Folly, 
corrupted the Latin Word Namen into the barbarous Sour d 
Noun, as it is call'd in the V ulgar Grammsar's. | And thus the 
Grammarians hve med a Diviſion of NAMES, cailing the 
1 | E | Manie 


> 


LL SO 
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Since Names expreſs the 7 hings themſelves, you cannot put 
the Word Thing after em, without Nonſenſe, Thus you can- 
not ſay Man J hing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 
They alſo admit of à or the before em, or ax, if they begin 
with a” Vowel. 


Of Names three ſeveral Sorts there are, 


As Common, Proper, Perſonal, declare. 
There 


*. 


— ** 1 a. 


Name of a Thing or Subſtance a Noun Subſtantive, and that, 
which ſignifies the Manner or Pnuolity, a Noun djectiue. But 
theſe additional Terms of Szb/fartive and Aajective ſeem to us 1 
ſuperfluous and burthenſome to the Minds of the young Lean. 
ers, without any manner of Benef:t to the Underſtanding; for )! 3 
the different Nature of the Two Words is fully expreſs'd by the 
Terms NAMES and QUALITIES, and it is vain to do 
that by many, which may be done by few. Nature is ſimple Þ'$ 
in all her Operations, and he is the beſt Engineer, who produces 
the Effect, with the feweſt Wheels, Screws, Ec. 

Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give this Reaſon for them, 
that they are call'd Act ives, or (as ſome) Adnouns, becauſe 1 
having no natural Subſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt by no- {#Y 
thing but the Newn Subſtantive, to which they are join'd, as in 
theſe Two Words, round Earth; the laſt is the Subſtantive, and 
the firſt only ſignifies the Manner or Quality of its Being: That | 
is, the Aujectide, Adname, or Quality, cannot be put by itlelf 
in any Sentence; it would not make Senſe, it wou'd convey | 
no Idea to the Mind; for to ſay a Round, a White, a Black, 2 1 
Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: It requires therefore ſome | | 
Name, or Noun Subſtantive, as they call it, to be join'd to t, . 
to make Senſe, or form any Idea; as a round Ball, a æubite 
Horje, a black Hat, a crooked Stich, are true Objects of the | 
Thoughts, and every Body underſtands them: But if you fu, 8 
a Man, a Horſe, a Houſe, &c. we perfectly know. what 500 
mean; and therefore ſubſiſting by itſelf, in good Senſe it is call'd FF 
a Subſtantive Name, or in the vulgar Phraſe a Name Subſtantive. | 3 

[2] The Objects of our Thoughts are either J hings, as tile 
Sun, the Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Wood, &c. which we ge- 
nerally call SUBSTANCE ; or the Manner of Things, 5 
to be round, red, hard, knowing, &c. which are called ACC A 
DENTS. And there is this Difference betwixt the T, 
or Subſtances, and the Manner of Things, or Accidents, that the jo 
Subſtances ſubſiſt by themſelves 3 but the Accidents ſubſiſt on TY 
by and zz the Subſtances. * Thi J 3 
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jeckive, or Names and Qualities. 


fication of Qualiries belonging to the Names, 


| Names degenerated into Dualitics, or Sub/tantives into Ad- 
Jeeiives, | 


But the Reaſon that renders a Name unc 


other more confus'd, which we call the CON 
of a Thing, to which that agrees which is meant by the diſtinct 


_ Signification. 


not capable of ſubſiſting by itſelf in Diſcourſe, 


_ Expreſs or underſtand the Word which ſigniſies 
As, therefore, that 


tity; ſo when that is taken away from Words which ſignify 


7 — 
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There are Three Sorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ſach as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind; as the Name Horſe 


Hignifies my Horſe, your Hor Je, and all the Hofes that are. 
Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 


other; as Cæſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtin uiſh |thoſe from all the 


reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the proper Names of 
Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &C. E 

| - Per ſonal 
This is what makes the principal Difference betwixt Words, 
that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our Thopghts ; the Words 


which ſignify Subfances, or the Things themſelves, are call'd 
Names or Subſtantive Names; and thoſe which ſignify Accidents, 


by expreſſing the Subjects with which theſe Accidents agree, are 
call'd Qualities, or (according to the common Way) Aajective 
Names or Adnames. n | ? 

This is the firſt Original of Names, both Subſtantive and Ad- 
But we haye not ſtopt here 
for leſs Regard has been had to the Significhtion, than to the 
Manner of ſignifying. For becauſe the Subſtance is that which 
ſubſiſts by itſelf, the Appellation of Sub/tantive Names has been 
given to all thoſe Words which ſubſiſt by themſelves, in Diſ- 
courſe, without wanting another Name to bè join'd to them, 
tho' they did only ſignify Accidents. Thus on the contrary, 
even thoſe Words, which fignify Subſtances, are call'd Adjec- 
7ives, when by their Manner of ſignifying they may be join'd 
to other Names in Diſcourſe : As the Warriour God, the Bowyer 
King, and the like, which tho' they are call'd Names, put to- 
gether by Appoſition, degenerate here plainly into the Signi- 


d are therefora 


ut the able of ſabſiſting 
by itſelf, is when, beſides its diſtinct Signification, it has an- 


NOTATION 


Thus the diſtin Signification of Red, is Redneſs 3 but it ſig- 
nifies the Subject of that Redneſs confuſedly ; which makes it 


becauſe we muſt 


ies the Subject. 
Connotation makes the Aajectiue, or Qua- 


Accidents, they become Subſtantiæ es or Names; As from Co- 
E 2 tour'd, 


. ——„-.⏑:᷑q— . my agony 
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: Perſonal Names are us'd, when we ſpeak of Perſons or Things, ! 


to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſupply the FOO 
of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


T<vo aifferent Endings different Numbers ſhow, | 
And which no other Parts of 10185 does know. 
(31. N 1 


* 
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3 laur'd, b. from Rea, Redneſi; 1 Hara, Hare; Röm g 
1 Prudent, Prudence, &c. On the contrary, When you add ta 
| 1 Words ſignifying Sub/tances, that Connotation, or confus'd Sig- 
FI nification of a Thing, to which the SubNlances have Relation, 
$4 it makes them Aggectives, or 3 as Man, Manly, Man- 
S 

The Greeks and the Latlius have an infinite Number of theſe 
Words; as ferrews, GUTEUS, Dovinut, wvitulinus, &c. but they 
are not ſo frequent in the Heb7:<v, nor in French, and many 
of the vulgar Tongues; bit in the Eagliſe, we think, they are 
not more rare than in the dead Languages. 

Again, if we take theſe Connotations from theſe Aajectiwes or 
Qualities form d of Names, or of Subſtantives, we make them 
new Saubſtanti des, which we may properly call Derivatives; and | 
ſo Humanity comes from Eumane, and Humanus from Hemo. | 

But there is another Sort of Names, which paſs for Subſtan- {| 
tives, tho' in reality they are Adjectives, fince they ſignify an 

accidental Form; and beſides, denote a Subject to which the 
Form agrees : Such are the Names of the ſeveral Offices and 
Profeſſions of Men; as King, Philoſepher, Painter, Soldier, 
Sc. but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for Subſtantives, is, that 
they can have nothing but Man for their Subject, at leaſt accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Speaking, and the firſt Impoſition 
of Names; ſo not necciiary to join their Subſtantiyes with them, 
ſince they may be underſtood without any Confuſion, and they 
can have no Relation to any other Subject. By this Means 
theſe Words have obtain'd what is peculiar to. Subſtantives, Six. 
to ſubſiſt by themſelves in Diſcourſe. 
Tis for this very ſame Reaſon that certain Names, and Per- 
feral Names, or Proacuns, are taken SubRantively, becauſe they MF 
relate to a Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſily underſtood, as { 
our Country, Earth is underſtood; Jud: 4, Province is under- 3 
ſtood. | 

And we have obſerv'd, that Adjectives or Owalitic have 

Two Significations; one diſtinct of the 7 gm, and one confuſed | N 
f the Subject: But we infer not from thence, that they ſigni- 


2 fying 


Peter, Fobn, Robert, &c. 
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[z] Names in general ſignifying either one or more of the 
ſame kind, muſt have Two different Numbers to expreſs this 
Difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but Ore ; and the 
Plural, which ſignifies more than one ; and all Names diſcover 
this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their Endings ; as 
Man, One Man; Men, more than'one, 

This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names from 
the other Parts of Speech: For tho' the Afirmations have Two 
Numbers, 


fying the moſt diſtin Signification, are alſo the | moſt direct; 
for they ſignify the Subject directly, tho' more confuſedly, but 
the Form only indirectly, tho' more diſtinctly. Thus bite 
ſignifies directly ſomething that has Whiteneſs, but in a very 
confus'd Manner, without denoting in particular any one Thing 
that may have Whiteneſs ; and it fignifies Whiteneſs only indi- 
realy, but in as diſtin a Manner as the Word Vbiteneſſs itſelf. 


There are Two Sorts of Ideas, one repreſents to us a fingle 


Thing, as the Idea of one's Father, Mother, a Friend, his own 
Horſe, his own Dog, &c. The other Id preſents to us ſe- 
veral Things together, but of the ſame Kind, as the Idea of 
Man in general, Horſes in general, Oc. But not having dif- 
ferent Names for theſe different Ideas, we call the Names of 
fingle Ideas, proper Names; as the Name of Plato, which agrees 
to one particular Philoſopher, ſo London to one City; and thofe 
Names which ſignify common Ideas, general or appellative 
Names, as the Word Mar, which agrees with all Mankind g 
of the ſame Kind are the Words Lyon, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet the 
proper Name often belongs to ſeveral at the ſame Time, as 
| 5 this is only by Accident, by rea- 

ſon that many have taken the ſame Name; but then other 
Names are added, which determine and reſtore = Quality of 
a proper Name. Thus the Name of Charles is common to many, 
yet if you add the (24), it becomes proper to the King of that 
Country where *tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſſary ſometimes to 
make any Ao\ition, becauſe the Circumſtances of the Diſcourſe 
ſufficiently denote the Perſon that is ſpoken of. 
[3] The common Names, which agree to ſeveral, may be con- 
ſider'd ſeveral Ways: For Fir/?, They may either be apply'd 
to one of the Things, to which they agree, or may all be con- 


ſider'd in a certain Unity, which the Philoſophers call UNI- 
VERSAL UNITY. zh, They may be apply'd to ſeveral 


together, conſidering them as ſeveral. 
E 2 To 
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Numbers, yet they are not thus diſtinguiſh'd ; as we ſhall ſee, 
when we come to em. There are Two more Diſtinctions of 


Names, which come properly after all the Parts of Speech, be- 
cauſe they depend on the Knowledge of em. | 


To Singular Names we always add an (s) 

Il hen aue the Plural Number would expreſs ; 
Or (es), for more delightful eaſy Sound, 

. Whew er the Singular to end is found 

In (ex), or (ze), (ch), (M), or (5), 

(Ce), (ge), when they their ſofter Sound confeſs. 


The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (s) to the 
Singular; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Mile, Miles: But 
when the Neceſſity of Pronunciation requires it, in the Place 
of (s) we muſt add (es); that is, when the ſingular ends in (s) 

or (%), (ze), (x), (), (ce), (ch), or (ge) pronounced ſoft, 
as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxes; Fiſh, Fiſhes, and Fiſh: Maxe, 
Mages; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tenches; Page, Pages; by 
which means the Plural Number conſiſts of Two Syllables, tho” 
the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Examples ſhew. 
The following Examples are yet ſeen, 
When for the (s) the Plural ends in (en), | 0 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. 
Cow has the Plural Coaus, or Kren, or Kine; | 
Aud fo has Sow, the Plural Sows, or Swine. Ox, 


To diſtinguiſh theſe two Sorts of Ways of Signi/ying, two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular, as a Man; the 
Plural, as Men. Nay, the Greeks have yet another Number, 
call'd the Dual Number, or ſignifying Two; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, but that is only when the Words ſignify a Thing 
double either by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, the Feet; or 
by Art, as Sc hrs, Tongs, &c. 

As for Common and Appellative Names, they ſeem all natu- 
rally to require a Plural Number, yet are there ſeveral which 
have none, whether by the Influence of Cuſtom only, or ſome 
Reaſon ; ſo the Names of Gold, Silver, Iron, or 6.aer Metals, 
have ſcarce any Plural in any Language. The Reaſon of which 
we fancy to be this, That becauſe of the great Reſemblance 
there is between the Parts of Metals, every Species thereof is 
not conſidered, as having ſeveral Individuals under it. This is 
very palpable in the French, where to denote a ſingular Metal, 
we add the Particle of Partition, de L'Or, de L' Argent, du Fer, 
Gold, Silver, Iron, as we fay Irous, but then it ſignifies = = 

cta 
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Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, Foot - 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en); 
tho Brethren ſignifying both Brothers, and Siſters, has likewiſe 
Brothers ; and Swine fignifies both Male and Female, and with 


(a) before it, is us'd for one Hog, or Sow, Chicken is ſometimes. 


likewiſe uſed for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, are the ſame in 
both Numbers ; of the Singular with (a) before them. 


To theſe Irregulars ſome more add yet; | 
As Louſe, Lice; : Mouſe, Mice; Goole, Geeſe; and Foot, 
Feet, 
And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; ad alſo Penny, Pence, 
Deriv'd from Penny's Criticks ſay, long fince. 
The Names, who/e Sing lars end in (f) or (ſe), 
Their Plurals have in (ves), abe always ſee; 
As Calf, Calves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; half, halves ; and 
. Wife, Wives ; 
Leaf, 3 ; Loaf, Loaves; Shelf, Shelves; Self, 
Selves; Knife, Knives 
Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, 


Lives. 


Staff 


Metal itſelf, but Inſtraments made of Iron; the Latin Ara 
ſignifies Money, or a certain ſounding Inftrament, like ths 
Cymbal, &c. 

But this Difference of Number in Names, is Sen by a 


Difference of Termination or Ending, as is expreſs'd in the 


Text. But tho' Qualities ſhould have a Plural, becauſe they 
naturally imply an uncertain Signification of a Subject, which 
renders them capable of agreeing with ſeveral Subjects, at leaſt 
as to the Manner of ſignify ing, tho' in effect they did only 
agree to one, yet in Engliſ there is no Difference of the Ter- 
mination or Ending, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. 

There are Three Things more, which are Caſe, Declenfion, 


and Gender, which the Eugliſbꝰ Names have not. But the Caſes 


of the Latin and Greek expreſſing the Relations of Word to 
Word, and their Dependance on each other, we ſupply that 
with greater Eaſe by Prepoſitions, as by /, to, for, from, &C. 
But theſe having a peculiar regard to the Conſtruction of Words 
join'd in Sentences, we ſhall refer our Learner to that Place. 
Tho' we have (in our Language, no Note of Difference of 
Gender, either by the Ending or Termination of the Words, 
or any Article proper to them; yet we thought it proper in 
this general. View of GRAMMAR, which we give you in 
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8 Staff has Stawes 3 tho? the double (4) Singular generally 
a double (%) with (s) in the Plural; as C/if, Shiff, Muff, 
Miſchief is us'd both Miſchicves and Michi in the Plu- 


vr þ (f) and (ve) are ſo nearly related, that they eaſily paſs 
| 28 one into the other, in all Languages. 


Eæcett Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Grief. 


There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are enough 
to make good the Exception in the Sound of thoſe Singulars 
that end in (s) and (%): There is a like Softning or Allevia- 
tion, without changing the Letters, as Hox/e, Houſes ; as it 
were Houzes; Path, Paths; Cloth, Cloths, or Cloaths. Earth 
keeps its harder Sound when tis as'd i in the Plural, which is but 
ſeldom. 

| Cuſtem, to which all Languages muſt bow, 
Does to __ Names uo Singular allow, | 
Uſe 
theſe Notes, to b add 3 on this Head i in relation to other F 
Tongues. | 

T he Adnames, or Aajetive Names, or, as we call them, Qua- 

lities, naturally agree to dy and therefore it has been thought 
fit, both for the avoiding of Confuſion and- the Ornament of 
Diſcourſe, with Variety of Terminations to invent a- Diverlity. 
in the Aajectives, Adnames, or Qualities, ſuitable to the Names 
or Subſtantives, with which they agree. 

Now Men having conſider'd themſelves, and obſerv'd the 
conſiderable Difference of the two Sexes, thought fit to vary 
the ſame Adjective Names, by giving them different Termina- 
tions, as they are differently apply'd to Men or Women; as 
. when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a good Man, in the Maſcu- 
line; ſpeaking of a Woman, they change the Ending of the 
Azetive or Quality, and ſay bona Mulier. 

But in Engliſ we are more ſtrict in this; for we expreſs the 
Difference of Sex by different Words, and not by the Varia- 
tion of Ei:hets or Sub ſtantives; as Boar, Sew; Boy, Girl; 
Brother, Siſter; Buck, Doe; Bull, Coao; Bullock, Heifer; 
Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch; Duck, Drake; Father, Mother ; 
Gooſe, Gander; Horſe, Mare; Huſband, Wife; Lad, Lajs; 
King, Queen, Man, Wiman; Maſter, Dame; Nepheaw, Niece; 
Peacock, Peahen; Rem, Exe; Son, Daughter; Uncle, Aunt ; 
Widower, Widew ; I izard, Witch; Batchelor, Maid, Virgin; 
Knight. or Lord, Lady. But the following Twenty-four Fe- 
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Uſe has in Engiiſh, as well as other Languages, deny'd the 
Singular Number to ſome Words; as Awnals, Alps, Ajhes, 
Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Creſſis, Goodi, (meaning 
Things poſſeſs d by any one, as the Goods of Fortune) Entrazls, 
Ides, S mallaaus of every Kind, Nones, Sciſſors, Snuffers, Sheers, 
Tongs, Lungs, &c. | | a : 
Do others ſbe, with arbitrary Will, 
Denies the Claim of Plural Number ill; 
All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 
The Names of Liquids, Herbs, moſt Sorts of Grain, 


Fat unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals too. 


As we have ſome Words, which have no Singular Number, 
ſo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural ; 
ſome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
Uſe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, for Diſtin&tion, a pro- 
per Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexander the 
Great ; Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they naturally 
agree but to one: For when we, ſay the Cz/ars, the Alexand-rs, 
the Mordaunts, and the like, it is figuratively, including under 

| | | _ ._ thoſe 


minines or Females, are diſtinguiſhed from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the Male into (%; 


Abbet Abeſs Lion Lioneſs 
Actor Attreſs Marquis Margues, or 
Adulterer Adultereſs | Marchionęſs 
Ambaſſador Ambaſſadreſs Mater Mi fret 
Count ne,, . Princeſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior  Pripteſs 
Duke Dutcheſs Patron Patroneſs 
Elector Eledreſs Poet P octeſs | 
Emperor Empreſs Prophet Propheteſs 

| Governor Gowverneſs Shepherd CSheperdeſs 
Heir Heireſs Tutor Tutoreſs 
Few Feweſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs. 


And two in (ix), as Aaminiſtratriæ, Executris. 


This is all that our Language knows, of any Thing like the 
Genders, which is only a different Way of expreſſing the Male 
and the Female, but the old Languages have gone farther: For 
as ſome Adjetives or Qualities might have Relation to other 
Things beſides Men and Women, it was thought neceflary to 
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thote proper Names a'! :hoſe who reſemble them in their Va- 
lour, Conduct, Virtue, Wc. except Alpe, and perhaps Appen- 
mnes. 

To theſe we may add the Names of Vir tues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, unctuous 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt Sorts of Grain, as I heat, 
Rye, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans, and 
Fetches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome for em) 
likewiſe CH, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Clowes and Nutmegs ; Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
Moſs, Fennel, Roſemary, Welfavort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſl:y, 
Sprecnard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock, &c. except Col- 


 eworts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 


Names are compounded with Foot, or Tongue, as Crowfoot, Ad. 
aers-tongue : Ot Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood, Muft, or new 
Vine, Beer, Ale, Spittle, Snot, Sæueat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk: 
Of unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
Hax, Marrow, Pitch, Raſin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Peauter, Tin, 


Copper, 


appropriate to them, one or other of the Terminations invented 
for Men and Women: Hence all other Names, or Subſtantives, 
have been rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine or Feminine, 
and ſometimes indeed not without a plauſible Reaſon, as in the 
Names of Offices properly belonging to Men, as Rex, Fudex, 
&c. (which, as we have before hinted, are but improperly Sub- 


famives) which are of the Maſculine Gender, becauſe Homo is 


underſtood. In the ſame Manner, all the Female Offices are of 
the Feminine Gender, as Mater, Uxor, Regina, becauſe Mulier 
is underſtood. | 
But this happens in other Cafes meerly by Fancy, without 
any other Reaſon, than the Tyranny of Cuftom, and therefore 
it varies according to the Languages, or even according to the 
Words introduc'd from one Language into another. Thus 
Arbor, a Tree, is Femininę in Latin, but Arbre is Maſculine in 
French, and Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in Latin, and Femi- 
nine in French ( Dent). Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in 
one and the ſame Language according to the Times and Oc- 
cafions. And thus according to Priſcian, Aluus in Latin, was 


anciently Maſculine, and afterwards became Feminine; Na- 


ire (a Ship) was anciently Feminine in French, but is now 
Maſculine. | | es | 
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, Silver, Gold; add Foory, Fet : Of Virtues, Prudence, 


Juſtice, Chaſtity and of Vices, Pride, $1:th, Envy : Of abſtract 


Qualities, Wiſdom, Probity, Medefly, Baſhfulneſs, & wiftneſs, Bold- 
neſs, Conſtancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Contempt, Paleneſs, 
Fame; add to theſe Hunger, People, . Offepring, Ruſt, 
Duft, Soat, Mool, &c. 

The beſt Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall and un- 
diſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number ; but thoſe which are 
larger, a" more diftinguiſh'd, have it. _ 

us 
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— * ſame Variation of Cuſtom or Uſe has made ſome Words, 
which were formerly certain, of a doubtful Gender, being 
uſed as Maſculine by ſome, as F eminine by others, as Hic, or hee 
Finis in Latin, or le or la Comte in French. 4 

But the Gender, which is called doubtful, is however not ſo 


common as ſome Grammarians imagine: for it properly belongs 


only to the Names of ſome Animals, which in Greck and Latin 


are promiſcuouſly join'd both to Maſculine and Feminine Ad- 


jectides or Qualities, to expreſs either the Male or Female, as 
Bos, Canis, Sus, &C. 

There are ſtill other Words, which they place under the 
Neuter Gender, but they are properly only Aujectiuts or Qua- 
lities taken Subtantively, becauſe they commonly ſubſiſt in Diſ- 
courſe by themſelves, and have no different Terminations ac- 


Regina, Pifior, Piſtrix, and the like. 

We ought alſo here to obſerve from hence, that what the 
Grammarians call Epicene, is not a different Gender ; for Vulpes 
(a Fox), tho? it indifferently ſignifies either the Male or Female, 
is really of the Femine Gender in the Latin; and thus in 


commodated to the different Genders, as Victor, bn: Rex 


French the Word Aigle (an Eagle) is truly F eminine, becauſe 


the Maſculine or Feminine Gender in a Word, does not ſo 
properly regard its Signification, as that it ſhould be of ſuch a 
Nature as to join with Adje&ive or Quality, in the Maſculine 
or Femine Termination, as either does occur: And ſo in 


the Latin, Cuftedice, 7 5 Priſoner, or V. kd or Cen- 


tinc!, are really Feminine, tho? they ſignify Men. This is what 
is common in the Genders to all Languages that have them. 
The Latin and Greek in the Neuter Gender do not regard 


them, having no Relation to the Male or Female Sex, but what 


Fancy gives them, and the Termination of certain Words. 


[4] Tho? 
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Thus much for Names Common and Proper: We ſhall con- 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the third Sort, N 
call'd Per/onal Names. [A] 


T bree Perſons only every Language claims, 
Which we expreſs till by the following Names; 7 
I, Thou, and He, She, It, We, Ye, and They, MM 
| 1/ you to theſe will add Who, What, you may. _ | 
[5] Since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke either of 
ourſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary that there 
; be 


96 K A _ | 
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[4] Tho' we think it pretty obvious, that Perſonal Names |. 
are not a different Part of Speech from Nemes, notwithſtanding | 1 
ſome, who are wedded to the old Way, only becauſe it is old; 
yet we ſhall here add the learned Mr. 7e+b»/on's Proof of this |] 
Truth. Pronoun (ſays he, in his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10.) | | 
quaſi pro Nomine : It is put for a Noun thenit ſeems by the Name, i 
and ear Author (LILLY) it is much like a Noun in his Defi- 
nition of it, ſo like indced, thet it is the fame : The only Difference 
betwixt it and other Nouns, is, that it ſignifics a Perſon Pri- 
marily, and Secondarily a Thing, which is Voſſius's Definition 
of it, Primario Nomen reſpicit, I /zppo/ſe, Nomen Perſonæ, 4 
| ſecundario rem, Analog. lib. 1. cap. 3. and if it fignify a Perſon, 4 
it muſt come under the Notion of a Noun, for a Perſon is a A 
Thing, ſuch a Thing as may be confidered alone by the Under- 
ſtanding, and be the Subject of a Predicate, I mean the Sub- 
ſtantive Pronoun, for there are alſo Pronouns Adjective. In- 
deed, this Part of Speech is in order of Nature the firſt Noun, fer 
 avhen Adam and Eve were only in the World, they needed no other [2 
Name but | and Thou to ſpeak to one another, and whoſe Names . 
"were not given them out of any Neceffity. The Pronoun therefore 75 
is a Noun, only @ Perſonal one, to be uſed when ave ſpeak of [4 
Things perſonally, to which (upon the Multiplication of Man- [9 
kind) was added the proper Name 10 diftinguiſh Perſons by, and 7 
alſo particular Things, <uhich are as it were ſpoken of Per- 
ſanally, when they are ſpoken of particularly. And thus we find 
Nouns zſed in the firſt Perſon, as Romulus Rex Regia Arma 
affero. Liv. I. 1. 2% Anobal peto pacem. Id. I. 30. and 
Callapius recenſui, at the End of Terence's Plays. And thus 
far Mr. Johnſon; which is ſufficient to ſhew that we have juſtly 
plac'd them here under the Head of Names. | 
[5] The frequent Repetition of the ſame Words, being as 
diſagreeable, as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak often of the ſame 
Thing, 
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be Three Perſons; 7, the firſt, thou, the ſecond, and he, fe, 
or it, the third; of which all other Words but 7 or Mam. with 
the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, be; if of a 
Female, He; if of Things that have no Sex, we ule it. The 
Plural Number of I is ave ; of thou, you and ye; tho* by Cuſtom 
we ſlay you, when we ſpeak but of one Perſon, hn being ſel- 


dom us'd but to GOD, as Vili thou, O Lord! and on ſolemn - 


Occaſions to Princes, Remember, O Prince] that thou art born 
a Man : otherwiſe hou is never us'd but in Contempt, _ 


KK — ———— *** _—_—_—— 1 —_— 
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Thing, to avoid this, there are, in all known rom 
certain Words eſtabliſh'd to ſupply. this Defect, and remove this 
Indecorum, which are. call'd Prozames, for = TI 
Names, or as vulgarly in E ngliſh, Pronouns. 

In the firſt Place it has been obſerv'd, that it would be te- 
dious, as well as indecent, to be often naming ourſelves by our 
Proper Names ; and for that Reaſon the Proname of the firft 
Perſon was introduc'd to ſtand 1 in the Place of his Name who 
ſpeaks, as J, ve. 

Ard on the other hand, to avoid the too frequen Repetition 
of the Name of the Perſon to whom you ſpeak, thou or you 
( Pronames of the ſecond Perſon) were invented. 


And laſtly, to avoid the too often repeating the Names of 


other Perſons or Things of which we diſcourſe, the Per ſonal 


Names of the Third Perſon were invented, as He, e, it, who, 
what. 

Theſe Perſonal Names performing the Office, and ſupplying 
the Place of other Names, they have like them two Numbers, 


that which ſignifies one, and that which ſignifies more than one, 
(i. e. the Singular) as I, thou, you, he ; and the Plural, as abe, 
ye, or you, and they. 7 ou (as has been ſaid) is aſed in the 
Singular tor thou and thee, as well as in the Plural for ye. Thus 
in French, vous for tu and thy. : 


In other Languages, w 


which have Genders, the Shan have 


the ſame; the i and ſecond are common, excex 
brew, and thoſe Languages which imitate that, 1 
Maſculine i is diſtinguiſn'd from the Feminine; but i 1 
we have no Genders, as has been ſeen in the fore 
The ſame may be faid of Cafes. There is this to 
in theſe Per ſonal Names, That the Termination cha 
Numbers, when it comes after a Verb or Word of 


t in the He- 


in which the 
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nges in both 
Af.rmation, 


as J, me; we, us; thou, thee; Jou, Or ye, you ; he, him; he, 


(1) Is 


ber ; 49. them 3 ; except it, which does not vary. 


be obſerv'd 


| 
0 
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Diſdain, or Familiarity. He, be, and it, have (in the Plural 
Number) only they. 


Theſe Names in both the W wwe allow 
A A. leading and a following State 7 know + 

The leading State is I, the following Wes. 

The following State is US, 7he leading 

_ Thus THOU and THEE, I's 10071 As, HIM 

and SHE, | 
HER, THEY and THEM; WHO and WHOM ; 
Eu WHAT and 1 f 

To dry lite the reſt do not think fit. 


' Thoſe: Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a double "we 
or State; the firſt is what we may call the leading State, as I, 
the ſecond the Hollocving State, as ME. In the Plural Number 
the leaaiug State is V E, the following US. The Second is in the 
teading State THOU, in the following THE E, in the Plural 
YZ and YOU. The Third is in the leading State H E, if we 
ſpeak of a Male, in the fe/louing, HIM; or SHE, HER, 
and in the Plural 7 HEY, THEM, which is the Plural of H E. 
SHE, and 17, which never varies its Ending, and is in both 
States [7, when we ſpeak of Things of neither Sex. HO 
in the leading State of both Numbers, has /” HO M in the /o/- 
loaring State in both. It is called the /zterrogative, becauſe 
it. aſks Queſtions of Perſons or Iudiuiduals (as, Who is there, 
Peter ?) as hat does of the Kind or Quality z' and allo in the 
Order of a Thing; ; as, What is that ? it is a Book: What art 
thou? in the Order of Number, the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
c. (which is the ſame in both the leading and fellewing State, 
or, indeed, like It) It has no State. 

But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a View of 
all theſe Per/enal Names together, in both their States. 
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„ & 3.0L | 
Of QUALITIES. | 


we em. that Names the Things the ach el. ä 
Qualities the Manners of thoſe Things confe/s ; 
And on the Names intirely do depend, 
For without them they can no Senſe pretends | 
As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 
Mut (to be underſtood) to Names adhere. 


[1] AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things chem 

ſelves ; Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 

as good, bad, round, ſquare, &. For Example: "wit Being of 
P 


Wax, 1s the Subſtance of Wax, or Wax itſelf, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
be abſent without any Detriment to the Being q the Wax) are 
the Manners of the Being; as to be ignorant or knowing, are 
the Manners or Qualities of our Being: Thus we ſay a round, 
Hack, white, &c. Tabl-; Table is the Name, and round, black, 
white, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. oa 
And ſince theſe Words are added to Names, to explain their 
Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Number, Figure, 
Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Fc. as a cypaing Fox, the 
thira Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a bit Horſe, a Golden Can- 
dleflick, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, and are inca- 
pable, Nenn their Nature, of . added to any other 
Part of Speech. | 


Thing, ow to follow Names did ſtill deny, 
Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply : | 
As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince 3 
This makes that under ſtood, and be good Seyſe. 


vcu 


— — — ed m— — 


Tx) In our Notes on NAMES, we have likewiſe deliver'd 
ſuch Sentiments of Qualities, under the Title of Aajectiiwes, 
Adnames, &c. as are ſufficient to be ſaid on this Head, at leaſt 
as far as relates to the General GRAMMAR|. But we cannot 
omit Mr. Johnſon's Proof, That the Adjective or Quality is a 
different Part of Speech from the Name or Subſtantive. Gram- 
matical — P. 8. 7 he Adjective 000 doubt of it) re- 

quires 


— : 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing after 
it, which it will bear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, a black 
Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any different Endings 
to expreſs one and many. And as it cannot be underſtood, or 
convey any Idea or Notion by itſelf, (as we cannot in Senſe 
ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being joined to ſome Name, 
(as a black Herſe, a good Man, a white Houſe, &c. ſo it bears 
all Particles expreſſing different Relations of Names with the 
er to which it belongs; for it can do nothing nor ſignify 

y thing, without a Name expreſs'd or underitood, as to hit 
p34 ewhite, (Mark) is underſtood ; to bow! on a Green, (Turf) 
is underſtood ; refuſe the evil {Thing ), and chooſe the good 
(7 hing ), is in both Places ſuppos d. 


— 


In 


py m — 
— 


quires : a ane to be joined with it in Speech, to which it 
may - adhere. Put the Queſtion is, whether it be a Noun or 
Name of 4 Thing; that is, whether it be equally ſo with the 
Subſtantive ; /r if it be not, there is not an equal Participa- 
tion of the Genus betæucen theſe Two, and ſo the Diviſion 1s im- 
perfect and Equivocal: That is, theſe Tæuo have not the ſame 
Genus, and therefore cannot be the ſame Part of Speech, Now, 
J ſuspeſe, that no body will ſay the Adjective is equally, or as 
much th: Name of a Thing as @ Subſtantive. The Subſtantive 
repreſents all that is eſſential to the Nature of the Thing, as 

Homo, a Man, repre/ents Animal rationale, or à rational living 
Creature ; but Bonus, Good, repreſents only an actidental Qua- 
lity, which tho morally necęſſary, is not naturally ſo, but merely 
accidental. So that tho a Man may be called Good, and there- 
fore Good, in ſome Senſe, may be 240 to be his Name; yet it is 
not equally as much his Name as Man, this laſt repreſenting all 
that is ifſential to his Nature, the other only what is accidental. 


For Adjectivum comes from adjicio, and there can be no need of 


adding any thing to the Subſtantive, but what is accidental ; for 
nohat is neceſſary and eſſential, is in the Subſtantive already. 
Tis therefore a ſufficient Definition of a Subſtantive, That it is 
the Name of a Thing; but that it may be kn:wn what is meant 
by Thing, I have added, which may fo ſubſiſt in the Imagina- 
tion, as to be the Subject of Predication : And the true Defi- 
nition of an Adjective, is, that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantive, to declare ſome additional Accident of the Sub/ontive 
conſider d by itſelf; as of Quality, Property, Relation, Action, 


Paſhon, or Manner of Being. I have added, conſider d by itielt ; 


beeauſe 


P 


AY 
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In Qualities zo di ſerent Numbers are, 5 
As their upvary'd Endings may declare. 


This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language; for in 
other Languages, where they have various Terminations, they. 
have Numbers. | =" 

Three kinds of Qualities there are wwe knoau, 

Which from their Names immediately do flow : 

Firft from Poſſeſſion, we poſſeſſive call, 

And from all Names by adding (s) do fall. 3 
6 e hefe 
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becauſe the Relation of Subſtantives, as conſi er in Sentences, is 


declar d by Prepofitions, ard not by AcdjeQtives, Here is then @ 
very different End and Intention in the Uſe of theſe Words, and 
that is one good Ground of conſtitating different Parts of Speech. 
But then, not only the End in Signification, but the End alſo in 


Conſtruction, is wvery different ; and that is the other Ground of 


making different Parts of Speech. For I krow no reaſon, why 


any body ſhould be troubled with the Diftin&ian of the ſeveral. 


Parts of Speech, but to knw their different Significations and. 


in Speech. 


Tho' this be a Demonſtration of the Difference between the 
Name and Quality. or Subſtantide and Adjedive, and that they 


are two different Parts of Speech; yet ſince what follows proves 


the Participle and Aajective to be one Part of Speech. we ſhall 


purſue our learned Author's Diſcourſe; only adding, that Scioę- 
pius long ſince contended for the ſame thing in his ©/fitutioncy 
Grammatice Latine, in the beginning of his Auctuarium, 
p. 162. of the Book. 

Now the Conſtrudion of a Subſtantive 7s its Government, by 


which it is govern'd in ſuch Caſe as its Dependence requires, in 


its ſeveral Relations that it may have in a Sentence : Whereas 
the only Conſtruction of the Adjective is its Agreement with its 
Subſtantive, or being govern'd by it, fo as td agree with it in 
Caſe, Gender and Number, avhatewer Relation it be in, or what- 
ever Caſe it be in by that Relation. And tho' Subſtantives be 
put in Appofetion with other Subſtantives, and agree with them, 
yet this is no real Otje&ion, ſuch Subſtantives becoming Adjectives 
by that wery Uſe, as an Adjective or any other Part of Speech 
becomes a Subſtantive, when it is uſed like à Subſtantive ; that 
15, confider'd as a Thing. NOW i this the Participle and the 

Adjectivo 


CY 


Conſtructions in general, or how generally to TH uſe of then, 
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Theſe Paste Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſion, are 


made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 


G). or (es), if the Neceflity of Pronunciation require it; as 


Man's Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, for the 
Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. : 


But if the plural Name (s) does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) is join d. 


If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in {s), the 
two (55), (that is, that which forms the Number, and that 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one. or rather one is left out 
for the Eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, for the Houſe of 
Lords ; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of 
the Commons's Houſe, the Lords's Houſe. 1 5 


| The ſame in Proper Names is often found, 
For the more ealy Flowing of the Sound. 


The 


mon i e * — 


Adjective both agree as well in Signification as Conſtruction. The 
Adjective declares an accidental Difference of the Subſtantive, /o 
does the Participle. The Adjective denominates the Subſtantive 
by that accidental Difference, ſo in ſome Senſe becomes #ts Name; 
J@ does the Participle: unl:/s any one will ſay that a trotting Horſe 
does not as much denominate the Subſtantive as @ white Horſe, 


* 


The Adjective agrees with its Subſtantive in Conſirudtion, and ſo 
does the Participle. The only Difference between them is, that 


the Participle is ſaid to fignify ſome diſtind Time. I fhall con- 


feder that hereafter ; but if that Difference be ſufficient to make 


them Two Parts of Speech, the Ajective and Subſtantive muft 
be tauo different Parts, becauſe of a greater Difference. But that 
that Difference is not ſufficient to mak? them different Parts of 
Speech, I Hall ſhew in my Animadwerſion upon the Infinitive 
Mood; which, notwithflanding its Confignification of Time, 1 
fall prove to be a Subſtantive. And therefore, if Confignifica- 
tion of Time will not unſubſtantive that, as agreeing in the general 
Signification and Uſe of a Subſtantive ; /o neither will the like 


_ Confignification of Time unadjective the Participle, which agrees 
in general Signification and Conſtructiůom with the Adjective. 


Thus far Mr. Johnſon; and he makes his Word good in Ani- 
madverſion, from p. 341 to 350; which he may conſult that 


1 ſatisfy'd with what we have produc'd from him on this 
cad. 


4 


[2] Thoſe 
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g Ihe fame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 
as Proper Name ends in (s), as Priamus Daughter, Venus Temple; 
e for Priamus's Daughter, or Venuss Temple. Tho' the full 

Writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 

St. James's Park, and the like. [z | 

Whente'er Two Names compounded wwe do ſee, 
The firſt is always deem'd a Quality. _ 
: This is the other Sort of Qualities, that derive themſelves 
it immediately from NAMES ; as Sea-#f/, Self. Lowe, River-fiſh, 
f Turkey-Voyage, Sea-voyage, Home- made, Self Murder, Man- 
f Naughter, Gold- Ring; and this ſort of Qualities Dr. Wallis calls 
| repefive:; in which almoſt all other Reſpects (but thoſe of 

pofſeſrve Qualities) are imply'd ; which are yet more diſtin, 

when they are requir'd to be expreſs'd by Particles. This is 

nothing elſe but the Name put after the manner of a Quality, 

and join'd to the following Word, - by this Line or Mark call'd 
e Eyphen, to incorporate it, as it were, into one Word, and 
which is ſometimes done without that ſhort Line. | 
7 As Qualities from Names, wwe ſee, do flow, 
o Thus ſome to Pers' nal Names ave likewiſe ove ; 
e As our, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; my and mine; 
; His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 
a Theſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, ber, our, your, 
, their, are us'd, when they are join'd to Names, as This is my 
ue Horſe, This is my Hat. But mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs are 
4 us'd, when the Name is underſtood ; as This Horſe is mine, 
: | | | : T his 
. | MEL 7 VAT: 
: [2] Thoſe who have imagin'd that this 7 was put in the 
c Place of his, (the firſt Part being cut off by Apherefis) and that 
Z therefore the Note of Apoſtropbe ought always to be expreſs'd 
7 or underſtood, are extreamly ont of the way in their Judgment, 

For tho' we do not deny but the Note of the Apoſtrophe may 
F juſtly (ſometimes) be plac'd there, to' give a ler. diſtinct Per- 
ception of the Uſe of the () where there is occaſion, yet we 
muſt deny that therefore it ought always to be done, and to 


| 


ſignify the Abſence of 47s; for it is join d often to the Names 
of Women, and to Plural Names, where his cannot be ſuppos'd, 
to be, without a palpable Soleciſm ; and in the Words ours, 


yours, theirs, hers, where ſure no body cou'd ever dream that 
; is ſhou'd be. | 


[3] The 
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This Hat is thine ; that is, This Horſe is my Horſe ; This Hat it 
thy Hat, &c. Thus own cannot follow the latter, but the for- 
mer, as we ſay, not yours own, or ours own, but your own, and |, 
our own. But mine and thine are moſt commonly us'd, when a 
Name follows, that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm, or mine 
Arm ; thy Aunt, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in one 
View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 
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Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignifying 
any thing without Reference to ſome other Name or Names, 
are properly Qualities. [3] | | 

ih = 24 Anotlben 


[3] The Demonſtratives this and that, and their Plural: 
theſe and thoſe, the ſame, and the Relative or Interrogative 
evhich, are by no means Pronames, but Adjeives, For they 

are not put for a Name or Subfantive ; that is, they do. not 
ſupply the Place of a Name (as is eſſential to a Proname, and 
which the very Denomination of the Word demonſtrates to be 
neceſſary to it) but they are added to Names or Subſtantives, as 
the Qualities or Adjeftives are: as this Man, that Man, the 
Jame Man. If they ever occur without their Names or Sub— 
ftantives, which they often do, the Subſtanti ves are always un- 
derſtood ; thus we ſay, one, all, many, others, the Learned, 
the Unlearned, omitting or leaving out the Sub/kantives or Names, 
and yet theſe Adjectives are not put into the Number of Pro- 
FANES. | 

Which is the ſame in both Numbers, and is us'd when we 
ſpeaks of Things, as who and whom, are when we talk of 
Per ſons, 


We 


— eat dos 


as Words which fi 
on all Hands, not to be either Participles, . of Affirmation, 
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Another Sort of Qualitics' there are, 
Which being, doing, ſuffering, declare, 
And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more obſcure i in ſome, 
In (ing) it ends, when doing is expreſs'd, 
In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſs'd. 


Thek Qualities are, what the old GRAMMARIANS 


call'd Participles, and 'a modern Author has continued under 


that Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Fohnſon, Sciuppius, and 
others have urg d; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo 
doing. But we being convinc'd, that thoſe Reaſons are not to 
be anſwer'd, befides ſeveral more, which might be produc'd ; 

gnify Time, Action, &c. and yet are allow'd, 


venture to call them Qualities. 
We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending when 


it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that one Word, and 


therefore needs no Rule; and is only being and been, 1 being 
fick, ſent for a Doctor. I have been a Solder. It ſignifies abing 3 
as, I am hearing à Song; I was tuning my Haryfi ichord. It ſigni- 
fies Hering as, [4vas beaten, I cas abus d; and the like. [A] 


(i) 


We muſt obſerve, that «bat is us'd Adjedtively, wh it 
ſignifies Qgalis, and is in a Queſtion, as in what Man ? that is 
what Lind of Man, cr in Number the firſt, ſecond, and that 
is often vs'd for which, and fo is an Aafective. 

The Word. ow7# very often emphatically ſubjoin'd to Names 
and Pronames, is likewile an Ajeaive ; as your own Horſe, "my 
own Goods, Alexander's oxzvn Sword. 

_ The Word /#/f, tho? plac'd by ſome among the Pdtiames 
(becauſe tis generally render'd into Latin by the Word ip/e ) is. 
yet plainly a Sub /tantive or Name, to which there is ſcarce any 
Word directly anſwers in the Latin; that which comes neareſt 
to it is Perſona, or Propria Perſona ; as thyſelf, myſelf, Our - 
felves, yourſelves, himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, are we confeſs 


. us'd for hixjelf, it ſelf, theirſelues; but interpoling own, we lay 
bis oi], its owonſelf,' their oaunſelwves. 


In the ſame Senſe we 
meet in the Greek Foets, 3 19 Bin as Bin xp og or Bin Hęæx N or 

Head, Hercules ipſe, Hercules bimfelf, Hercules his axvnjelf. 
[4] The time, that is imply'd by this ſort of Quality or 
Ageaive, is generally obfcure in Engliſo, an — plac'd in 
the Jord of Affirmation, which 1s generally plac'd with it ; but 
in 

| | 


[ 
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28 (A), (an), and (the) wwe Qualities may name, 
| Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 
Theſe Signs of Names (a) and (the), have the Nature of 
Qualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or convey 
any Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance on the 
Names. | 
The Uſe of theſe Signs are worthy Remark ; for (a) before 
à Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Signification 
of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of its Kind; 
but (the) reſtrains it to ſome Particular, and by that means 
makes a Common Equivalent to a Proper Name. 


But fince theſe Signs don't Individuals eau, 
They ne er before a Proper Name can go; 

Nor before Pers'nal Names and Qualities, 

Nor when the Thing in general we expreſs, 

Nor before Names of Virtues, Herbs and Vice. 


But theſe Signs not denoting Individuation, are not ſet be- 
fore Proper Names, as Peter, John, William, &c. Nor before 
Perſonal Names or Qualities. Nor are they us'd, when the 

Name expreſſes the Thing in general; as we ſay, Man being. 
mortal, /o9n fades awvay and dies; not the, or a Man; and we 
| ſay, Virtue confiſts in the Mean, not a, or the Virtue, 8c. 
Theſe Sigus fignifying Particularity, we ſay, the Fuſtice of God, 

ſince that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the particular 

Names of Virtues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 

fay, not a Temperance, a Sloth, a Hyſſop, a Thyme. 
) and (an) ſometimes ſignify one, as all to a Man. [;). 


The 


+ e * 
3 1 * 


in the Latin we agree with Mr. Johnson againſt Sanetius, That 
the Time is ſignified pretty plainly by the Participle. 

[5] Names generally ſignify Things in a general and unli- 
mited Senſe, but Signs or Articles, (as ſame call them) reſtrain 
and determine the Signification of Names, and apply them to a 

particular Thing. If we ſay, *tis a Happineſs to be King, tis 
an uncertain, wandring. and undetermin'd Word; but if you 
add (the) to it, and ſay, tis a Happineſs to be the King, it deter- 
mines it to be the King of the People mention'd before. 80 
that theſe little Signs contribute much to the Clearneſs or Diſ- 
r | | 1 | 
The Latin have none of theſe Szgns or Articles, whence Sca- 
liger falſly concluded, that they were uſeleſs; but he is indeed 
a Critic that very often is in the wrong: And here tis plain 
| | 6, | from 
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The is a Demonſtrative, and ſignifies the fame as that, but 


leſs emphatically. It denotes the Determination of one or 


more, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. Thus 
we uſe the Word Erith, when we deſign the Species or Ele- 
ment; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of the Earth, 
(which is a certain determin'd Individual) is plac'd with both in 
the Singular or plural Number, becauſe we may ſpeak deter- 
minately of one, as well as more Individuals. | 


As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of a general Signif- d 


cation, or proper Name, ſo they are not us'd when any other 
Quality is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, a Man, one 
Man, ſome Man, any Man; the World, this Word; for here 
one, ſome, any, this, certainly imply @ and the. 

There are, beſides, ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Mar, 


' never a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as ev 


Man from all Men; the former ſignify many Men, all Men, 
no Men, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the latter conjunctly, 
or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike theſe, 
when (after /uch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, /o, too, 
and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd between the 
Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put after it) as, Such a 
Gift is too ſmall a Reward fer ſo great a Labour, and as great 
a Benefit . | | 741 2 


ne. QUALITIES fer NAMES * er find ſet, 


They then the Properties of NAMES os get. 


ian 


— 


5 | 
from the Inſtances given, that they are neceſſary to the avoiding 
Ambiguities. The Greeks have one 6 3, To. Tho' theſe Signs 


ſhould not be put before proper Names for the Reaſon given, 


yet the Greeks do ſometimes put the Article to the Proper Names 
of Men, as 6 0:xirTo;, and the Taliant do it cuſtomarily, as 


PAri:fto, 11 Taffo, I Ariſtotle, which the French, imitate in thoſe 
Words or Names, which are purely of Lalian Original, but in 


none elſe; and we put them to the Names of Rivers, as the 


Thames, the Ouxe, the Rhine, &c. 3 Te 
In fine, the Articles or Signs are not put to the Qualities or 


Aajecki ves, becauſe they muſt receive their Determination from 


other Names or Sul ſtanti ves. Or when we find them ſet before 
Qualitice, or Adjedives ; as the Black, the White, &c. then 


are they ſet for Names, or Subſtantivcly : The White means as 


much as I hiteneſs, or elſe the Subftartive is underſtood ; as the 
Black is the black Mark or Spot. e e eats e 


— » 


Dualities 
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Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they aſſume 

their Rights and Properties; tho' ſome contend, that the Names | 
are always underſtood, tho' not expreſe'd to make em ſubſiſt in 
r : 

./ Qualities by Two Degrees db riſe, © 45 
| Oer fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 


& | oa ED — — 8 „ 7 * 6 E. 4 A > 
7 * 
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By adding to its End or, er, or eſt, 

Which by ſome little Words zs elſe expreſt; 1 
As wile, wiſer, wiſeſt, and moſt wiſe; 
But (very) of the Place of (moſt) ſupplies. 


F  Nualities have yet another Difference from Names, for they | 
| admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Addition of 
| . ſome little Words, Degrees of Compariſon. For ſignify ing Man- 
ners, or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of ſeveral Degrees, 
which increaſe twice, by adding (er) to the QUALITY it ſelf, 
and (%). Fair is the Quality it felf ; for Example its fr ft Ri- 
. fing or Degree is Fairer; and the next, beyond which there's 
none, is faireff. Theſe again are form'd by little Words, with- 
dut altering the Ending or Termination of the Quality, as, fair, 
more fair, moſt, or very fair. | | 
All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit Jncres/, 
and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer theſe Words (more 
moſt, or very) before em, are Qualities, that have their De- 
grees of Compariſon, or of Increaſe and Decreaſe. | 


T heſe Three alone irregular are found, 
_ Good, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound. 


Theſe Three have an irregular Manner of being compar' A | 


K J as, gocd, better, bet; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer ) worſt ; 4 
f 7 little, leſs, (or Leer) leaſt: To which add much, (or many) 
1 more, ft. | | ; 


But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
good Senſe put more, or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for we 
cannot ſay, more all, moſt all, &. Much, mere, and mij! 

when they are join'd to Names of the Singular Number, | 
ſignify Quantity; as much, more, moſt Wine: But when the 
Name join'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignif) 
Number, as much, more, and moſt Company; but much is 
chang'd into many, when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
Quality ALL, join'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
relates to Quantity, as all the Wine : but with à Name of the 
Plural Number, it fignifies Number, as all the Children. Ewery 
is never put with a Name of the Plural Number, as every Man, 
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as, Is there no Wine ? There's none. 
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not every Men. Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, whoſe Plural 


is exow, Which ſignifies Number ; I have Wine elt, 1 have 
Books enqoww. ©19* | | 2 


When the Quality NO has no Name aſter it, we ſay none 


— 3 


C HNA N. 


Of AFFIRMATIONS, . 


E come now to that Part of Speech, 


[1] 


which is the 


Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 


cannot ſubſiſt; ſince nothing can be ſpoken, tha 


is afflrm'd or 


deny d, without it. The Latin call this Part of Speech Verbum, 


from whence our Exgliſb Grammarians very awk 


borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that 


wardly have 
borrow from 


Words and Inter jections. 


the Latin, call in their own Tongue Word, for that is the plain 
Engliſh of V. erbum: The Word was us'd by way of Eminence ; 
but if our Grammarians had us'd Word inſtead of Verb, though 
it would have been more eaſy and obvious to the Learner's 
Memory and Underſtanding, yet it would requize a long Ex- 
planation of its Nature, 3s a Part of Speech, nothing of that 
being contain'd in its Name; but the very Eſſence of it is ex- 
preſs'd in the Term Apr mation, ſince all Words of this kind 
do affirm Something of Something; as will be plain from the 
Notes on this Head. [2] Au 


＋ — — —_——— 2 


„ 
» 


[1] We have thus far explain'd thoſe Words, | which ſignify 


— 


- - the Objects of our Thoughts, to which indeed the Prepoſitions 


and Adverbs belong, tho' the Order of the Text has poſtpon'd 


em: We now come to conſider thoſe Words, which ſignify 


the Manner, as Verbs, or 4ffirmations, Conjunctichs, or joining 

The Knowledge of the Nature of the Verb, or Afirmation, 
depends on what has been ſaid at the beginning of theſe Notes 
on Words, and that is, that the Judgment we make of Things 


(as when I ſay, the Earth is round) neceſſaril | implies two 


Terms, one call'd the SUBJECT, which is the Thing of 
which the Affirmation is made, as the Earth; and the other 
the ATTRIBUTE, which is, what is affirm'd of the Subject, 
a round. And beſides theſe two Terms, there is in that Pro- 

SR F politign 
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poſition another Word, which is the Connexion of thoſe two 
Terms, and which is properly the Action of the Mind, which 
affirms the Attribute of the Subject. Men are therefore under 
an equal Neceſſity of inventing Words, that mark and denote 
the Affirmation, which is the principal Manner of our Thoughts, 
as to invent thoſe, which mark the Objects of em. And this 
third Connective Term is what is generally call'd a Verb, but 
more intelligibly an AFFIRMATION, ſince its chief Uſe is 
to ſignify the Affirmation; that is, to ſhew, that the Diſcourſe 
in which this Word is us'd, is the Diſcourſe of a Man, who 
not only conceives Things, but judges, and afirms ſomething 
of 'em; in which the Verb, or Affirmation is diſtinguiſh'd from 
ſome Names and Qualities, which fignify Affirmation likewiſe ; 
as Afirmans, Aſirmatio, becauſe they do not fignify, that the 
Thing is become the Object of our Thoughts, by the Re- 
flection of the Mind, and therefore do not mark, that he who 
uſes thoſe Words affirms, but only, that he barely conceives an 
Affirmation. 

We have ſaid, that the chief Uſe of the Verb, is to ſignify 
the Afirmaticn, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the Verb is likewiſe 
made uſe of, to ſignify other Motions of the Soul, as to defrre, to 
pray, to command, &c. bat is only by changing the Inflection, 
and the Mode. We ſhall at preſent only conſider the Verb in 
its chief Uſe and fignification, which is that which it has to the 
Inaicative, or firſt State, Made or Manner. | 

According to this Senſe, it may be ſaid, that the Verb or 
Affirmation ought to have no other Uſe, but the marking the 
Connexion we make in our Minds, between the Terms of a 


- Fropoſition. Thus there is only the Verb , zo be, (which is 


call'd a Verb Subſtantive) that remains in this Simplicity : And 
further, we may ſay, that even this Verb is properly thus ſim- 
ple, only in the third Perſon of the Freſent Tenſe or Time, 
e, is, and on certain Occaſions : For as Men naturally incline 
to ſhorten their Expreſſions, they have always join'd to the 
Affirmation other Significations in the ſame Word. 1/, They 


have join'd that of ſome Attribute, by which means too Words 


then make a Propofition ; as when I ſay, Petrus vivit, Peter 
lives, becauſe the Word vit (or lives) includes both the Af- 
firmation, and Attribute of being alive, ſince it is the ſame 
thing to ſay, Pcter lives, and Peter is living; thence ariſes the 

reat Diverſity of Verbs, in every Language ; whereas if the 


| N Signification of the Affirmation were only given to the 


Verb, without joining any particular Attribute, there would be 
5 no 
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NOTES. 


no need of more than one Verb in each Language, which is 
that we call Subſtantive. _ 

2dly, They have join'd the Subject of the Propoſition on 
certain Occaſions, ſo that two Words (nay, even one) may 
make an intire Propoſition; two Words, as /m Homo, becauſe 


ſum not only ſignifies the Affirmation, but includes: the Significa> 
tion of the Pronoun, or Perſonal Name, Ego, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propoſition. And in our own Tongue we al- 
ways expreſs it, I am a Man, One Word may likewiſe expreſs 
an intire Propoſition ; as vivo, ſedeo, &c. For theſe Verbs in- 
claude both the Afir mation and the Attribute, as we have al- 
ready ſaid; and being in the firſt Perſon, they include the Sub- 
ject likewiſe, as, Jam living; I am fitting: And hence comes 
the Difference of Perſons, which is generally in Verbs. 

zal, They have alſo join'd a Relation tothe Time with 
reſpect to the Thing affirm'd; fo that one Word (as cenaſti) 
fignifies that I affirm to him, to whom I ſpeak, the Action of 
ſuphing, not for the preſent Jime, but the paſt, , hou haſt ſupp'd. 
And from hence the Verbs derive their Diverſity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which is alſo generally common 
to all Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. | Ws. 

The Diverſity of theſe Significations, join'd in the ſame 
Word, is what has hinder'd a great many, otherwiſe of very 
good Capacities, from rightly underſtanding the Nature of the 
Verb; becauſe they have not conſider'd it according to what 
is eſſential to it, which is the Affirmation, but according to the 
various Relations accidental to it, as a Verb, or Word of Af- 
firmation. : jt <0] 

Thus Ariſfotle, confining himſelf to the third Signification, 
added to that which is eſſential to it, defines a Verb, Vox figni- 
ficans cum T empore, a ord that ſignifies with Time. Others, as 
Buxtorfius, adding to it the ſecond, defines it, Vox flexilis cum 
Tempore, & Perſona ; a Word that bas divers Inflexions with 
Time and Per ſon. 

Others have confined themſelyes to the firſt Signification, 
added to the Eflential, which is that of the Attribute; and 
conſidering, that the Attributes Men have joind to the 4ffirmas- 
tion in the ſame Word, are commonly Actives and Paſſives, 
have thought the Eſſence of a Verb conſiſts in /gnifying the 
Actions and Paſſions. And in fine, Julius Scaliger thought, 
that he had diſcover'd a great Myſtery in his Book of rhe 
P. znciples of the Latin Tengue, by ſaying, that the Diſtinction of 
Things into permanentes & fluentes, Things permanent or laſting, 
or fixt, and paſſing, or that po away, was the true Original 
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100 NOTES. 
of the Diſtinction of Names, or Nouns and Verbs or Afiirma. 
tions; ſince Names are to ſignify the former, and Veròs the 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive that theſe Definitions are 
falſe, and do by no means explain the true Nature of the Verb. 

The manner of the Connexion of the two firſt ſhew it ſuf- 
ficiently, becauſe tis not there expreſs'd what the Verb ſignifies, 
but only that with which it ſignifies, viz. cum Tempore, cum 
Perſona ; the two latter are ſtill worſe, having the two great 
Vices of Definitions, which is to agree negue omni, neque ſoli. 
For there are Verbs which ſignify neither Actions nor Paſſions, 
nor what paſſes away, as exi/tit, quieſcit, friget, alget, tepet, 
calet,  albet, wiret, claret, &c. of which we may have occaſion 
to ſpeak elſewhere. 

There are Words, which are not Verbs, that ſignify Actions 
and Paſſions, and even Things tranſient, according to Scaliger's 
Definition. For 'tis certain, that Participles (or Qualities de- 
Tiv'd from Verbs) are true Nouns, and yet thoſe of Yerbs 


ative, ſignify Actions, and thoſe of Verbs paſſive Paſſions, as 


much as the Verbs themſelves from which they are form'd ; and 
there is no Reaſon to pretend, that uens does not ſignify a 


Thing that paſſes, as well as uit. To which may be added 


againſt the two firſt Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles 
ſignify alſo with Time, there being a preſent, a paſt, and a 


future, eſpecially in the Latin and Greck, &c. And thoſe who 


(not without Reaſon) believe, that a n Caſe is truly the 
ſecond Perſon, eſpecially when it has a different Termination 
from the Nominartve, will find, that on that Side there would 
be but a Difference of the more, or the leſs, between the Par. 
ziciplè and the Verb. And thus the eſſential Reaſon, why a 
Participle is not a Verb, is, that it does not ſignify the 22 
Zion; Whence it comes that to make a Propoſition, which is the 
Property of the Verb, the Participle muſt add a Verb, that is, 
vile that which was taken away by turning the Verb into 
the Participle. For how comes it that Petrus vivit, Peter lives, 
is a Propoſition ; and Petrus wivens, Peter living, is not ſo, un- 
leſs ef, is, be added, as Petrus o/f wivens, Peter is living, but 
becauſe that Affirmation (which is in vit] was taken away by 
making the Participle wivens? Whence it appears, that the 


Affirmation, that is, or is not found in a Word, makes it to be, 


or not to be, a Verb. 

Upon which we may obſerve en paſſant, that the Infinitive 
Mode or Form, or Mood, which is very often a Noun or Name, 
{as when we ſay in French, le Boire, le Manger) is different from 


Participles, the Participles being Noun Adjectives, or what 
we 
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we call 2ualities : But the Infiritive Moods are Noun Subſtan- 
tives, or Names made by Abſtraction of thoſe Jdiedives ; in 
the ſame manner as of Candidus, Canavr is made, and of White, 
IVhitencſs. Thus rubet, a Verb, ſignifies is red, including the 
Affirmation and the Attribute; rubens, the Participle ſignifies 
only Red, without Affirmation, and Rubere taken for a Noun, 
ſignifies Redne/s. | $4 | 

lt ſhould, therefore, be allowed a conſtant Rule, that con- 
ſidering ſimply what is eſſential to a Verb, the only true Deſi- 
nition is vox fignificans Affirmationem, a Word that ſignifies 


an Affirmation, ſince we can find no Word that marks an 
Affirmation, but what is a Verb; nor any Verb but what marks 


it (at leaſt) in the Indicative, or firſt Mood: And there can no 
manner of doubt be made, that if a Word were invented, as 
% would be, which ſhould always mark the Affirmation, with- 
oat having any Difference of Time or Perſon ; ſo that the Di- 
verſity of Perſon, ſhould be mark'd only by Nouns or Names, 
and Pronames or Perſonal Names, and the . of Times 
by Adverbs or added Words, (as in Erglih) it would however 
be a true Verb. As in the Propoſitions, which the Philoſophers 
call eternally. true, as God is infinite, Body is diviſible, the Whole 
is greater than its Parts; the Word (is) implies only the ſimple 
Signification, without any Relation to Time, | becauſe it is true 
to all Times, and without our Minds ſtopping at any Diverſity 


of Perſons. | 


Thus the Verb (according to what is eſſential to it) is a 
Mord that fignifies Affirmation. But if we would join its prin- 
cipal Accidents, it may be thus defin'd, Vox fignificans Afir ma- 
tionem, cum Defignatione Perſonæ, Numeri Temporis, a 
Mord which fignifies Affirmation with the Deſignation of ths 
Ferſon, Number and Time, which agrees 
Verb Subſtantive. But for the others, in as much as they 
differ by that Union Men have made of the Affirmation with 


certain Attributes, they may be thus defin'd, Jo ignificars 


Affirmationem alicujus Attributi, cum Deſignatione Perſonæ, 
Tc. a Word fenifying the Affirmation of ſome Attribute, with 
the Deſignation of Ferſon, Number, and Time. We may 
likewiſe tranſiently obſerve, that the Affirmation, (as tis con- 
ceived) may be the Attribute of the Verb alſo, as in the Yerd 


ſAffrmo, which Verb ſignifies TWẽ Ʒ Afirmations, one regards the 


Perſon ſpeaking, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, whether 


it be of himſelf, or of another. For when we ſay Petrus af 


Airmat, it is the ſame as to ſay, Petras eſt affirmans, and then 


ci marks our Afirmation, and the Judgment we make concern- 
| T4 ing 
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[20 An Affirmation ( As the I urd dres how ) 
Something rms, and des Number know, 


[3] And 


ing Peter, and Mans, that we conceive ** attribute tc to 
Peter. 

The Verb NEGO (on the ohio) contains by the ſame 
Reaſon an Affirmation and Negation. For it muſt be farther 
obſerv'd, that tho? all Judgments are not affirmative, and that 
there are ſome Negatives, nevertheleſs Verbs never ſignify any 
thing of themſelves, but Afirmations ; Negations are only 
mark'd by Particles, or littte Words, as on, ne, haud, &c. 
or by Nouns that imply it, as Nu/lus, nemo, &c. which being 
join'd to Verbs change the Affirmation into a Negation, as, zo 
Man is immortal, Nulluz: corpus et indivifibile. "Tho' much of 
theſe Notes, which relate to the Knowledge of the true Na- 

tare of a Verb, may ſeem to (and indeed in many Things do) 
relate more to the dead Languages than the Living, yet there 
is nothing advanced which will not be uſeful to the Student of 
GRAMMAR, fince by theſe Obſervations he will enter into 
the very Eſſence of the Art, and fee in what it is founded on 
the Nature of Things; and we are very certain, that great Part 
of theſe Notes are equally advantageous to our underſtanding the 
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Nature of our own Words, and in what they are founded on 


the general Reaſon of all Languages. 

[2] We have in the foregoing Notes obſery'd, that the Di- 
verſity of Perſons and Numbers in Afirmations or Verbs, pro- 
ceeds from the joining in the ſaid Words the Subject of the Pro- 
poſition, at leaſt on certain Occaſions, to the Airmation proper 
to the Verb, to ſhorten the Expreſſion, (tho* this will not hold 
in moſt modern Tongues, at leaſt in none which want Variety 
of Terminations,) to Giſtingr ih the Perſons, (which we do by 
Perſonal Names) for when a Man ſpeaks of bimſelf, the Sub- 
ject of the Propoſition is the Pronaun or Perſonal Name, of the 
firt Perſon Ego, I; and when he ſpeaks of him to whom he 
addreſſes himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſition is the Pronoun 
of the ſecond Perſon, Tx, ther, you. 

Now that he may not alw ays be oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, 
it has been thought ſufficient to give to the Word which ſigni— 
fies the Affirmation, a certain Jermination, which ſhews that 
it is of himſelf a Man ſpeaks, and that is what is call'd the firſt 
Perſon of the Verb, as Video, I fe. 

The ſame is done with reſpect to him, to whom a Man 
a himſelf; and this is cali'd the ſecond Ferſon, vids, 
thou 
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thou ſeeſt, or you ſee. And as theſe Pronouns have their Plarals, 
that ſignify more than one, as when a Man talking of himſelf 
joins others, as vs, abe; or of him to whom he ſpeaks, by join- 
ing others, as yu, to two different Terminations in the Latin, 
are join'd to the Plural, as widemus, we ſee, videtis, you ſee. 
But becauſe often the Subject of the Propoſition is neither a 
Man's ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he ſpeaks, tis neceſſary 
not only to reſerve theſe two 'Terminations to thoſe two Perſons, 
but that a third be made to be join'd to all other Je 8. of a 
propoſition. And this is what is call'd the third Perſon, as well 
in the Singular Number, as Plural; tho' the Word Perſon pro- 
perly agrees only to rational and intellectual Beings, and ſo is 
proper but to the Two former, fince the third is for all other 
Sorts of Things, and not for Perſons only. But that we ſee; 
that naturally what we call the third Perſon ought to be the 


| Theme of the Verb, as it is alſo in all the Oriental Tongues ; 


for it is more natural, that the Verb ſhould ſignify properly the 
Affirmation, without making any Subject in particular, and that 
afterwards it be determined by a new Inflexion, to include the 
firſt or ſecond Perſon for a Subject. 

This Diverſity of Terminations for the firſt Perſon ſhews, 
that the Ancient Languages had a great deal of Reaſon not to 
join the Pronouns of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the Verb, 
but very rarely (and on particular Confiderations) contentin 


themſelves to ſay, video, wides, videmus, videtis, becauſe theſe. 


Terminations were originally invented for this very Reaſon, 
viz. to avoid Joining the Pronouns to the Verbs; yet all the 
vulgar or living Languages, and ours eſpecially, always joſn 
them to their Verbs; for we ſay, I ge, thou ſecft, or y2u ſee, 
ave ſce, &c. the Reaſon of which may be, or rather plainly is, 
that our Verbs have no diſtinct 'Terminations to expreſs the 
Perſons without them. 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, Singular and Plural, which 


are in Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greets have a Dual Number, 


which is proper only to two; but this is not ſo commonly made 
uſe of, as the other two. | | | 

The Oriental Languages thought it proper to diſtinguiſh, 
when the Affirmation related to the one, or the other, and to 
the Maſculine, or Feminine ; for this Reaſon they gave thg 
ſame Perſon of the Verb two Terminations to |expreſs the 
two 8 which indeed is a great help in avoiding Egui- 
Doca id. 
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[3] And Time, and Perſon ; aubether it expreſs 
Action, Being, Faſſion; or their avant confeſs. 


An Afirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word imports) 
which affirms ſome Attribute, with the Deſignation of Time, 


Number, and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or ſuſfering, or 
the Want of them, or the like. ; : 25 . 


Two Times the Engliſh Language only knows, 
The firſt, the preſent, next the paſſing hows : 
And they by different Endings are made known, 
By adding (d), or (ed, are moſtly ſhown ; 

The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd dbes make, 
Or elſe ſome other Affirmations take 
Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmation fare. 


— 


All 

[3] The Signiſication of the Time, is another Thing, which 
we have ſaid to be join'd to the Affirmation of the Verb; for 
the Affirmation is made according to the different Times, ſince 
we may afirm a Thing 7s, was, or wil} be: whence other In- 
fleions are given to Verbs, fignifying theſe ſeveral Times, 
which our Eng; Grammarians have by a barbarous Word 
call'd Tenſes. But there are but three Simple Tenſes, or Times, 
the preſent, as amo, I live; the Paßt, as amavi, I have lowed; 
and the Future, as amabo, I awwill (or hall) lowe. 


But becauſe in the paſt one may mark, that the Thing is but 


Juſt paſt or done, or indefinitely, that it was done; it from this 


proceeds that in the greateſt Part of the Vulgar Languages 


there are two Sorts of Preterits or Paſt Times, one that marks 
the Thing to be preciſely done, and is therefore call'd Deßnite; 
as, I have written, I hade ſaid; and the other that marks or 


- denotes it done indeterminately, and therefore call'd Indefinite, 
or Loriſtus, as, I wrote, I went, I din'd; which is properly 


only ſpoke of a Time, at leaſt of a Day's Diſtance from 
that, in which we ſpeak. But this holds truer in the French 
Language, than in any other; for in that they ſay, J'ecriwis 
hier, I wrote Yeſterday, but not 7'ecrivis ce Matin, nor 
Fecrivis cette Nuit, but Fay ecrit ce Matin, F ay ecrit cetts 
Nuit, &C. 

The Fature will alſo admit of the ſame Differences ; for we 


may have a Mind to denote or mark a Thing that is ſuddenly 
to be. Thus the Greets have their Paulopoſt future, y 


prawn, Which marks the Thing about to be done, as rw uu, 
| 1 am 


\ 
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"i Aſirmations affirming in Time, this Time is expteſs'd 


either by different Endings, as Lewe, low'd, or loved; burn, 

lurn'd, or burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 

them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 

have, fall, will, might, wou'd, fhou'd, &c. as will be ſeen in 
the Sequel. | 7-126 HY | 

In Eng/i/þ we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the dif- 

ferent Endings ; the preſeut is the Affirmation itſelf, as I lowe: 

the ſecond is the paſſing, as I loud: All other Times are ex- 

preſs d by the foreſaid Words. 1 1 

The Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, | 

4s I, thou, he, we, ye, and they confeſs. | 

With theſe their various Endings too agree, 

As wwe by love, loveſt, and loves may ſee. . 

| : Bo oo os 


2 


＋ꝙ—— 


1 am about to do it: And we may alſo mark a Thing, that is 
ſimply to happen, as Trownjow, I will do it; amabo, I will lome. 

This is what we may ſay of the Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, 
conſidering em fimply in their Nature, as Preſent, Paſt, and 
Future. But becauſe it has been thought fit to mark theſe 
Tenſes, with a Relation to another by one Word, other In- 


flections have been invented in the Verbs or Affirmations, which 


may be call'd the Compound 7enjes, or Times, 

The firſt is that which marks the Paſt, in relation to the 
Preſent, and 'tis call'd the Preterimperfect Tenſe, or Time, 
becauſe, it marks not the Thing fimply and properly as done, 


3 but as imperfect, and preſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 


is already nevertheleſs paſt: Thus when I ſay, Cum intrawit 
canabam, I was at ſuſ per when he entered, the Action of Sup- 
ping is paſt in reſpect of the Time, of which I ſpeak, but I 


mark it as preſent in reſpect of the Thing, of * I ſpeak, 


which is the Entrance of ſuch a-vac. . 

The ſecond Compound Time, or Tenſe, is, ax which 
doubly marks the paſt, and on that Account is call'd the Pre- 
terpluperfect Tenſe, or the Time more than perfeQly paſt; 
Canaveram, I had ſupp'd: by which J denote my Action of 
ſupping, not only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo as paſt in reſpect 
to another Thing which is alſo paſt 3 as, I had ſupp d when he 
enter d; which ſhews my Supping was before his Entrance; 
which is alſo paſt. nm = 

The Third Compound Time is that which denotes| the Fu- 


4 


ture with reſpect to the Paſt, viz. the Future Perfect, as Cæna- 


vero, I Hall have ſupp'd; by which I mark my Action of 
| Fs Ds Supping 
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- *Fhe Perſons of the Affirmation are always expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names J, thou, be, in the Singular, and Ne, ye, or 
you, and they, in the P/ural Number; the two firſt reachin 

. only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe all other 
NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo vary their End- 
ings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; as 7 lobe, thou 
loue ſt, he læwes; ave, ye, and they lowe, in the preſent Time; 
and I {:wed, thou' leved/?, be loved in the paſſing Time; the 
Soldier fights, God prevails. 1 love, beſides the firſt Perſon, 
denotes the Time when 7 love, that is, the preſent Time when 


I am ſpeaking; but by adding (4), it Ggnifies the Time paſ- 
fing, as I loved, low'd, or did lewe. : 


[4] The following Nine are of moſt general Uk, 
And various Meanings in the r. ft produce; Do 


128 


— — 


Sapping as Future it ſelf, and Paſs'd in regard to another 
Thing to come, that is to follow, as when I fall hawe ſupp'd, 
he avill enter; which is to ſay, That my Supper (which is not 
yet come) will be paſt when his Entrance (which is alſo not 
yet come) will be preſent. 5 

Thus a fourth Compound Time may be added, that is, that 
Which marks the Future with Relation to the Preſent, to make 
as many Compound Futures as Compound Preterits, or Paſt 
Times, or Tenſes; and perhaps the ſecond Future of the 
Greeks marks this in its Origin, whence it comes, that it almoſt 
always preſerves the Figurative of the Preſent ; nevertheleſs in 
the Uſe of it, it has been confounded with the former; and 
even the Latin makes uſe of the ſimple Future for that; as, 
Cum caenavero intrabis, You will enter when I hawe ſupp'd ; by 
which I mark my Supper, as future in it ſelf, but as preſent 
when you enter. | 

This is what has given Riſe to the ſeveral Inſſections of Verb. 
or Aſirmations, that they may diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Times or 
Tenſes; upon which we muſt obſerve, that the Oriental Tongues 
have only the Pa and the Future, without any of the other 
Differences of imperfict, preterpluperfect, &c. which renders 
thoſe Languages ſubject to great and many Ambiguities, not 
to be met with in others. But theſe Differences of the Times 
(in our Tongue eſpecially) are clearly denoted by the Auxiliary 
Verbs, and very few Alterations of the Terminations, as in 
Latin; as is ſhewn in the 7 ext. 

[4] In this Place we ſhall alſo add what we have to ſay of 
the Mood or Forms of Herbs, as /firmations, We have there- 


fore 
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Do, will, and ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will dif; lay. 


For theſe Necefſi ty, or Poap'r, or Wil, 
And Time, er Duty are expreſſing fill. 


Of Affirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally us'd, 
being placed before all other Affirmations, to ſignify their 
Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, c. Of theſe 
therefore, it is neceſſary we firſt treat. 


Do abves the Preſent Time with Force expreſs, | 

And did the Paſſing ſhews us with no leſs. 

| Do 

fore already ſaid, that Verbs are of that kiod'of Words thar 

ſignify the Manner and Form of our Thoughts, the chief of 
which is 4firmation : And we have alſo obſerv'd, that they 

receive different Inflections, according as the .7firmatjon relates 


to different Per ſors and {imes; but Men have found, that it 


was proper to invent other Inflections alſo, more diſtintly to 
explain what paſs'd in their Minds. For firſt they obſerv'd, 
that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as he /5wes, he low'd, &. there 
were others conditional and modify'd, as, 7 ho" he n 
lovd, tho he ⁊uculd hade low'd, &c. And the better to di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe Air matiens from the athers, they doubled the 


ſumple Affirmations, as lewis, loud; and others for thoſe AFr- 
mations which were modify d; as, might have loud, would 
have yd; tho' not conſtantly obſerving the Rules, they made 
uſe of ſimple Inflections to expreſs mod:fic d Afrrmations, as et fi 
dertor, for et werear ; and 'tis of theſe latter Sort of Inflec- 


tions, that the GRAMMARIANS make their Mood call'd the 


Subjuntive : Moreover (beſides the Affirmation) the Action of 
our Will 'may be taken for a Manner of 4; Thought, and 
Men had Occaſion to mark what they would have underſtood, 
as well as what they thought. Now we may will a T hing ſe- 
veral Ways, of which three may be conſider d as chief: 


We ould have Things that do not depend on barſelies, 
55 then we ail it only by a ſimple Wiſh which is explain'd 
in Latin by the Particle Utinam, and in our Tongue — avould 
to God. Some Languages (as the Greek) have invented parti- 
cular Inflections for that; which has given occaſion to the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the Gptative Mood : And 
there's in French, and in the Spani/h, and Italian, 6 

like 
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Inflections of the ſame / enſes or Times, making ſome ſerve for 
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Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 
Time changes its Ending into did : Both theſe are us'd to ex- 
preſs their ſeveral Times with the greater Force, Diſtinction, 
and Fulneſs; as I do love, I do not love. Thus did expreſſes 


the paſſing Time emphatically, except when au goes before 
it, for then tis but imperfeQly paſt, or paſſing. The Perſonal 


Endings of this Affirmation, are, I do, thou doſt, he does, ſin- 


gular; wwe, ye, and they do, plural. 


When & ſignifies Action, as, I d fuch a Thing, it admits | 


theſe other Affirmations before, to denote its Time and Manner 
of doing. Mill does the ſame, when it ſignifies avilling, as, J 


well this to be done; tho' this is ſeldom done in our preſent way 
of Writing, Dy 8 


But before other Affirmations caft 


Will i; the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt =} 
The Time to come by beth is ſtill expreſs'd. 


Kü 


— 22 
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Will 


like it, ſince there are triple Tenſes ; but in others, the ſame 
Inflections ſerve for the S$u+juntive and Oftative ; and for this 


Reaſon one may very well retrench this Mood in the Latin 


Conjugations ; for 'tis not only the different way of ſignifying, 
which may be very much multiply'd, but the different Inflec- 
tions that ought to make Moods. N 

2. We all! ſometimes after another manner, when we con- 
tent ourſelves with granting a Thing, tho' abſolutely we would 


not do it; as, when Terence ſays, Profundat, perdeat, pereat, 


Let him laviſh, let him fink, let him periſh, xc. Men might 
have invented an Inflection to mark this Movement, as wel as 


they have invented one in Greet, to mark a /imple Defire, but 


they have not done it, and make ufe of the Subjungtiwe for it; 


and in French and Engliſh we add gu'e, let. Some GRAM- 


MARTANS have call'd this the Potential Mood, Modus Poten- 


| tialis, or Mcdus Conceſſtonis. | 
3. The third ſort of ww///;ng is, when what we ci, depends 


on a Perſon, of whom we may obtain it, ſignifying to him the 
Defire we have that he wi do it. This is the Motion we 
have when we command or pray. "Tis to mark this Motion, 
that the Mood call'd Imperative was invented: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, becauſe one cannot properly 
command one's ſelf ; nor the third in ſeveral Languages, be- 
eanſe we don't properly command any but thoſe to whom we 
addreſs and ſpeak. And becauſe the Command os Defire in bY 

Mood 
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plur. Vill implies the Inclination of the Agent. 


The ſame Rule Bolts of ſhall, and ſhou'd, wwe 
Since all the Time to come alone intend. 


Shall is the preſent Time, and u d the paſt; but it 88 
fies the Time to come, when added to other Affirmations; 3 as 
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7/111 is the preſent Time, and auon'd the paſt, of this Affirma- 
tion; but they ſignify the Time to. come, when they are plac'd 
before other Affirmations, as, { gil Hr 1 avau'd love... Its 
Perſons are, I will, thou wilt, he will, ſing, ave, ye, 


they will, 


zd ; 


T ſhall loue, 1 fpou'd love. Shall is ſometimes left out, as, A 


be aurite, for, i he ſhall write ; if he have written, for if he 


fall, have written, 


In the firſt Perſon fimpl 5 mal n ? 
iſe 


In will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe davells. 
Shall in the 8 W and the Third does threat; 
Will /mply then foretells the future Feat. 


—_—— — ti. — K 
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Mood has always regard to the Future, it thence happens, that 
the Imperative and Future are often taken one for another, 
eſpecially in the Hebrew, as non occides, you ſhall not hill, for 
kill not: Whence it comes to paſs, that ſome GRAMMA- 
RIANS have placed the Inperative among the Futures. 

Of all the Moods we have been ſpeaking of, the Oriental 
Tongues have only this latter, which is the Imperative: And 
on the contrary, the Vulgar Tongues have no particular In- 
flection for the Imperative, but our way of marking it in the 
French, is to take the ſecond Perſon plural, and even the firſt, 
without the Pronouns that go before em: Thus Fous aimez, 
You lowe, is a ſimple Affirmation; aimex an Imperative. Nous 
aimons, We love; aimone an Imperative: : But when we com- 


mand by the Singular, which is very rare, we do n 
ſecond Perſon, Ju aimes, but the firſt, ame. 
There's another Inflection of a Verb, that admits 


Number nor Perſon, which is what we call Infinitive; as , 


etre, to be; amare, aimer, to love. But it muſt be 
that ſometimes the Infinitive retains the Affirmation 


I fay, Scio malum eie fugicndum, I know the Evil i 


voided ; then often it loſes it, and becomes a Noun, 
in Greek and the vulgar Tongues ; ; as when we ſay, 
le manger, and alſo je wieux boire, volo libere: for t 
as to ſay, wolo potum, Or foticucm. 


it take the 
f neither 


obſerved, 
as when 
to be a- 
eſpecially 
Le boire, 


is as much 
This 


2 


— 
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We uſe not all and ail! promiſcuouſly for one another, 
for Sall in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells; aui implies a 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon, Hall 
promiſes, or threatens, and ww2// only ſimply foretells ; thus, 
I ſhall burn, you will, or, thou wilt burn, he will burn, abe Hall ; 
ye will, they wwill ” Sal ; that is, I foretell this aua be. 7 ab,, 
you ball, or thou ſhalt ; he ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they all j 
burn ; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a Thing Hall \ 
be done. | 

Fond and fou'd foretels what was to come, but with this 
Difference, wr d implies: the Will and Propenſion of the A- 

gent; hon d, only the fimple Futurity ; as,  wor'd burn, I 
** burn ; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire avere 
about me, 1 jhou'd burn. 

Shcu'd ſeems likewiſe, in many "Flom, to be the ſame as 
ought ; as, I have been oblig's to Roger, and ſhou'd nowv return 
the OGligati;r, The Perſons of theie are, 7 /ou'd, thou Shou, 
Be /hou' 7 I avcu'd, thou wwou , he wou'd, 

Me, 

This being ſuppos d. 'tis demanded what the Infnitive is 
eren when tis not a Noun, but retains its Affirmation; as 
in this Example, Sci malum e? fig iendum. I know of no 
body that has taken Notice of what I am about to obſerve, 
which 1s, that we think the Infinitives among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is among the Pronouns ; for as 
tie Relative has more in it than the other Pronouns, that it 
joins the Propoſition in which it is to another Propoſition, fo |! 
I believe the InSnitive, beſides the Affirmation of the Verb, [ 
may join the Iropoſition, in which it is, to another; for Sc is 
as good as a Propoſition of itſelf ; and if you add malum % 

i fugicndam, twou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions ; but putting 
5 e inſtead of %, you make the laſt Propoſition but a Part of 
tie firſt. - And thence it is that in French they almoſt always 
. render the Infinitive by the Indicative of the Verb, 7e ſeay, 3 
233M gu le mal eft fuir, and then this gue ſignifies only this Union of |” 
1 oe Propoſition to another; which Union is in Latin contain'd |? 

in the Infinitive, and in French alſo, tho' rarely, as when we 
| 1 II croit ſcavgir toutes hoſes. | 5 
1 This way of joining Propoſitions by an Infinitive, or by F- 
| q giod and que, is chiefly in uſe, when we make one Part of a 
| 
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i - Diſcourſe have a Relation to another; as if I would report, 
that the King ſaid to me, 7e wors donnera une charge, I ſhall 
1 rot generally do it in theſe Terme, The King ſaid to me, 7 

| i will 
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King ſpeaking) to the Pronoun e, (ſignifying 


1 
' 


5 
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We, ye, and they, $327 | | Ke 

The Time to come moſt abſolutely note | od 

Both ſhall and Will; bat wou'd and ſhou'd | not, 


But awith Condition Time to come expreſs 3 
Which Difference they every-where cenfeſs. 


Shall and will denote abſolutely the Time to come; ſou'd 
and wwor'd do it conditionally. 


May does the Right, or Poſſibility; 
And can the Agent's Pow'r to ds imply. 


May and can, with their pa or pa//ing Times might and cod 
imply a Power; but with this Diſtinction, may and might are 
ſaid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of coun a Thing; 
can and cu of the Power of the Agent; ; I can burn, I cu d 
burn, I may burn, I might burn; that is, 7t is — le or laawful 
ar me to burn. The Perſons are, I may, thou ma 2 he may; 
ae, ye, and hey may. I might, thou might'/t or yu might, he 
might; awe, ye, and they might, I can, thou can , be can; we, 
ye, and they can. I cou'd, thou cou'dſt, he ccu ; wwe, ye, and 
they cou'd. May and can are uſed with relation both to the 
Time prefent, and to come; cou'd from can, and might from 
may, have relation to the Time paſt and to come. 
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vill give thee @ Poſt, le Roy m'a dit, Fe wins donner une charge, 
by leaving the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one for e, the other 
for the King, but ſhall join 'em together by a 2ue le Roy m'a 
dit, qu'il me donnera une charge; and then it bein only a Pro- 
poſition, which is of elf, I change the firſt, je hung into 
the third, i/ dnncray, and the Pronoun vans (fignifying the 


y felf) who 
ſpeak. 


This Union of the Propoſition is alſo made by;// in French, 
and by an in Latin, in relating an Interrogative ; as any one 
may demand of me, Pouwes vous Jarre cela, Can you ao that? 
I ſhould in relating it ſay, On m'a demande f je | pouvvoir faire 
cela, I avos ad, If could do that: And ſometimes: without 
any Particle, by changing only the Ferſon ; as, He aſi d me, 
Who are you ? He aſcd me who I avas. | 

But we muſt obſerve, that the Hebrenvy, tho hey ſpoke in 
another Language (as the Evangelifts) make very little Uſe of 
this Union of Propoſitions, but a! ways relate Piſcc ur es di- 
rectly as they were made, ſo that the &., (qucd) wb ien co 
re- 
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Muſt the Neceſſity does fill: denote, 
And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 


Muft implies Necefity, I muſt burn; ought implies Duty, as, 
T ought to burn, But theſe two Affirmations have only the 
reſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd. by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, thou 
exghteſt ;, for it now changes its Ending no more than . 


Have (when with Qualities of SufP ring plac d 
Denotes the Time that perfecily is paſt; 

And thus by had is moſt directly foozn 

The Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 
Shall, and will have, h fill the Time declare, 
That will be poſt boos Jome others are. 


Hawe (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies ſuffering ) devote 
the Time perfectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. Had 
marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſome time 
paſt, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I have 


burn'd, 


frequently uſed, did often ſerve for nothing, and did not join 
' Propoſitions : An Example of which is in St. John, ch. 1. Mi- 


ſerunt Judi as Hicreſelymis ſacerdotes & ſcribas ad Joannem 
ut interrogarent cum, Tu quis cs? Et confeſſus eſt & ncn nega- 
wit; & confeſſus eft quia (dri) Nen ſum ego Chriſius. Et inter- 
rogaverunt eum, Quis ergo? Elias es tu? Et dixit, Non ſum; 
Propheta es tu? Et reſtondit, Non. According to the common 
Uſe of our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and Anſwers would have 
been related indirectly thus: They ſent to aſe John awho he was ? 


and he confess d he aas nit Chriſt. And they demanded, a bo he 


was then, if he was Elias? and he ſaid, Ne. If hs Was 4 
Prophet? ad he reply'd, No. This Cuſtom is even met with 
in prophane Authors, who ſeem to have borrow'd it alſo from 
the Hebreaus: And thence it is that the dr, had often among 
them only the Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of its common 
Uſe of Connexion, even when Diſcourſe is * not di- 
rectly. 

We bave already ſaid, that Men have, on an infinite Num- 
ber of Occaſions, join'd ſome particular Attribute with the Af- 
firmation, made ſo many Verbs different from Subſtantiwes, 
which are to be found in all Tongues, and that they may be 


called Aajective; ; to ſhew, that the Signification, which is pro- 


per to each, is added to the Signifcation common to all Verbs, 
which is that of Aßgirmation. But tis a vulgar Error to believe, 
| that 
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zurn d, I had burn d. Thus Hall have, and will þ 
denote the Time, which will be paſt before another Thing, 
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ve burn'd, 


which is to come, Happens, or is. As when I ſhall hawe read a 
Page, 1 will ſhut the Book. The Perſons of theſe 
are, I have, thou haſt, he has; we, ye, and they hape. 
thou hadſt, he had; we, ye, or you, and they had, 


Whenever have, Poſſeſhon does denote, 
Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not. 


When Hawe ſignifies Poſe//ion, as I hawe a Horſe, I have a 
Commiſſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the Nine Affirma- 
tions we have been treating of before it, to. expreſs its Times, 
Manner, c. elſe not. | 


Am, or be, fill in their native Senſe 

Being import; but then they fill diſpenſe 

The Affirmation 0 the Quality 

(Vithout it loſt) that ſuff' ring does imp/y. 

Am, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them- 

ſelves ſignify Being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Qzality, ſig- 
nifying /uffering, reſtore the Affirmation of ſuffering, which as 
a Quality it loſt; as J am burn'd, he muſ# be burn d. It has 
therefore a double Formation. Þ 


a Singular, 


„ 


that all theſe Verbs ſignify Action or Paſſion; for there's 9 
a Verb cannot have for its Attribute, if the Affirmation be join 
to the Attribute. Nay, we ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 


. 


Jam, is frequently Adjective, becauſe inſtead of taking it to ſig- 
nify the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt general of all Attributes 
is join'd to it, which is Being; as when | ſay, I think, therefore 


lam; I am fignifies ſum ens, I am a Being, a Thi 
ſignifies alſo. ſum exiftens, I am, I exit. 15 

However that does not hinder, but that the common Diviſion 
of theſe Verbs into Active, Paſive, and Neuter, may be re- 
tain d. Thoſe Verbs are properly call'd Aide, which ſignify 
Action, to which is oppos'd Paſ/ion ; as, To beat, to be beatena 
to love, to be beloved: Whether thoſe Actions be determined to 
a Subject, which is call'd real Action, as, To beat, To| break, 10 
#ill, &c. or only to an Object, which is called intentional Action, 
as, To love, to know, to ſee. 5 
Whence it is, that in ſeveral Languages, Men make uſe of 
the ſame Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflections, to ſignify both 


3 Exifto, 


the one and the other, calling that a Verb Active, which has an 


Inflection, by which the Aelion is mark'd, and a Yerb Paſſive, 
| | | that 
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Singular, Plur. 
In the preſent Time f rag Fug, hs 


In the paſſing, or paſt Time oth, OE, Vl } WEre, 


Were, Wert, Were, 


Jam burn'd, thou art burn'd, he is burn'd, if I were burr'd, 
1 wwas burn d, I have been burn'd, I had been burn'd, 1 fhou'd 
be burn d, I Shou d have been burn d. 

All other Engl: Afirmations, having no other differing 
Endings to fignify all the other different Times, which are 
in Nature, muſt of Neceflity ſupply that Defec, by making 
uſe of one or more of theſe Nine foregoing Words ; for be- 
ſides the preſent and the paying Times, which the ZEng/7/þ di- 
ſtinguiſnes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paj?, and 
the Time more than perfectly pa; all which theſe little At- 
firmations eaſily ſupply. 


Where er thoſe Affirmations do precede, 
The Endings of the following hade no necd 
Ty change at all, but thoſe muſt vary flill, 
The Uſe of Pers'nal Endings to fulfill. | 
| Whenever 


*» 222 


that which has an Inflection, by which the Pafion is mark'd; 
Amo, Amor; verbero, werberor. This was the Cuſtom in all 
the ancient Languages, Latin, Greck, and Oriental; and more- 
over, theſe latter gave Three Actives to the ſame Verb, with 
each their Paſſive, and a Reciprocal between both the one and 
the other; as, “imer would be, which fignifies the Action of the 
Verb, on the Subject of that Verb. But the vulgar Tongues 
of Europe have no Pa/jive, and inſtead of that they make uſe 
of a Participle made of the Verb Active, which is taken in a 
Paſlive Senſe, with the Verb Subſtantive; Je ſuis, I am; as 1 
am belrvid, Je ſuis aime ; Fe ſuis battu, T am beaten, &c. Thus 
much for Verbs, A#ive and Paffve. | 

Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAMMARIANS Verba zntran- 
fitiva, are two Sorts ; the one does not ſignify the Action, but 
a YPurlity; as, Abet, it is white z wiret, it is green; friget, 
it is cold, & Or ſome Situation; as, Sedet, he fits; ſtat, be 


ſtands; jacet he lies, Or has ſome relation to Place; Adeft, he 


is preſent ; abeſt, he is abſent. Or ſome other State or Attri- 
bute ; as, Quicſcit, he is quiet ; excellit, he excels; fræeſt, he 
is ſuperior ; regnat, he is King. 


The 
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not 1 do love, thou doſt loweſt, he does lots, &c. 
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Whenever theſe goregoing Afirmatives are plac'd 


any others, they not only change their own Perſonal Ei 
but hinder the following 4frmaticrs from changing the 


I15 
before 
dings, 


Irs, as 


1 do love, thou deft love, he does lowe, ave, ye, and they d. 
But t 


log; 
e Per- 


nal Name is often left out, when the Acir mation imp es Ex- 


hortation or Command, as &zur for burn thou, or ye. 


We have ſhewn, that 4firmations form their paſſing Time 
by adding (d) to the preſent, or by changing () into (d) or 


(cd); as, I love, 1 low'd or loved; I burn, I buri'd or 
but the (7a) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in 


ned; 


cinged, 
and a very few more, and therefore it is only on account or 


ſome old Books, that we mention it here. _ 
Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after th 


Nine 


1 The other Verbs Newter ſiznify Actions, but ſuch as 
paſs in a Subject different from him who acts, or which 
relate to another Object; as, To dine, to ſup, to march, tb ſpeak. 


= nam, ſervire ſeruitutim, vivire vitem. | 


Affirmations, but after 7, that, tho', altho', whether, 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), 
The paſling Time the ſame we always ſee. 


When the preſent Time ends in (d), or (:), the paffing has. 


8. 
bk 


© the ſame ending; as read, ſpread, caft, hit, knit, and ſome 


others, 


* 


do not 
do not 
Nevertheleſs, theſe latter Sorts of Verbs Neuter, ſometimes 


become Tranſ/itive, when a Subject is given them; as Ambulars 
vicm, where the Way is taken for the Subject of the Ad ion; 


often alſo in Greek, and ſometimes in Latir, a Subject is given 


it, being a Noun form'd of the ſame Verb; as Pugnare pug- 


But we believe theſe later Ways of Speaking were occaſion'd' 


only to mark ſomething particular, that was not intirely con- 
tain'd in the Verb, as when one would ſay, Man leads a ſhame- 
= ful Life, which is not impiy'd in the Word wivere; it has been 
ſaid, wivere witam beatim; as alſo Seruvire durom Serditutem. 
Thus when we fay, vivere witam, tis without doubt 
uin, come from thoſe other Ways of Speaking: For this 
> Reaſon (in all the new Languages) we avoid joining the Noun 
to the Verb, as a fault, and don't ſay, for Example, To fight 
4 great Fight, | | 


a Pleo- 


By this that Queſtion may be reſolv'd, whether every Verb 


© not Paſſive governs always an Accuſative, at leaſt underſtood : 


* 'Tis the Opinion of ſome very able GRAMMARIANS, but 


for 
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ſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, tho? this | 


— 
nner . 


_ &þ Words, and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of one 


' nify no Action, but ſome Condition; as guigſcit, exiftit ; ot 


ſignified by the Verb has neither Subject nor Object n 
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others, which are diſtinguiſh'd only by the Pronunciation, tho 


z 


they were doubtleſs of old, readed, ſpreadid, caſted, hitted, 
knitted, &c. And if they were ftill ſpelt with a double Con. | 


Defect is fully ſupply d by the former Nine little Afermations of | 
Time, Cc. 


k 
Other Exceptions to this Rule ave find, | T 
Which to the following Liſt are moſt conſign' d. t 
d 
, 


There are ſome Afirmations, which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule; but this Irregularity 
reaches only thoſe, which are Native, and originally Eg. 


Syllable. 

The firſt e, and that which js the moſt general, 
aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the | 
Conſonant (4) into (2) as often as by that means the Pronun. 
ciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems rather 
a Contraction, than an Irregularity ; particularly after c, ch, 
ho, = Ei x3 and after , and 2%, when pronounc'd hard; 


and 
; C 
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for- our SE we don't think it it. F or ry _ Verbs that A. 


ſome Quality, as albet, calet, have no Accuſative they can go- | 
vern ; and for the reſt it mult be regarded, whether the Action 
they ſignify has a Subject or an Object, that may be different | 
from that which acts. For then the Verb governs the Subject, | 
where this Object has the Accuſative. But when the Aon | 


from that which acts, as, to dine, to ſup; prandere, cenare, &c. 
then there is not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they govern the Ac- |? 
cuſative: 'Tho' thoſe GRAMMARIANS thought the Infinitive | 
of the Verb to be underſtood as a Noun form'd by the Verb, 
and by this Example, Curro, they will have it Czrro cur Jun 
or curro currere: However, this does not appear to be folid | 
enough, for the Verb honifies every Thing the Infinitive ſigni- | 
fies taken as a Noun; and further, the Affirmation and De.“ 
fignation of the Perſon and Tenſe. As the AdjeQtive candidu, 
ewhite, ſignifies the Subſtantive drawn from the Acjettive (to Þ 
wit) candor, whitcric/:, and alſo the Connotation of a Subject, 
in which is that abſtract: wherefore, there's as much Reaſon Bf 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo condidus, cand:re is to be 

underſtood, I 
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and ſometimes after I, m, u, r, when a ſhort Vowel goes before: 
, tho' | for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (f) than a (4) after em; 
bizted, is, plac't, ſnatch'd, cbt, wa#'t, dwelt, ſmelt, inſtead of plac'd, 
Con- ſaulch a, fjb'd, ewak'd, dæutil'd, ſmell'd. | | 
o' this But (4) remains after the Conſonants 5, g, v, ww, a; 5s, th, 
ions of W when they have a ſofter Sound, and when a longer Vowel pre- 

E cedes J, u, n, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate 
with (4) than (z), becauſe of the like DireQion of the Breath 
to the Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 

. mar on the Formation of thoſe Letters; thus, lib, ſmil d, 
in this raz'd, belicu'd, &c. from lie, ſmile, raze, believe. 5 
ularity Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before J, , u, 13 


P 


Eng- Hor when (5) and () are chang'd into (p) or V, and the ſofter 


of one Sound of () paſſes into the r harder, as elt, delt, dremt, ment, 


4ſt, bereft, &C. from to feel, deal, aream, mean, leave, bereave, 
8 . | Sq 
But when (4) or (2) go before, and are join'd by (4) or 


eneral, 
ng the | 


ronun- Wi (+), (in this contracted Form), they incorporate with the 
rather W radical (4) or (f), into one Letter; that is, if (:) be the ra- 
c, ch, dical Letter, they unite into (2), but if (dj be the radical Let- 
hard; 7 | + - 55 ou, 
and — — 2 „ 
. 1 underſtood, as to imagine that when we ſay curris, currere is to 
lat fig be underſtood. | 
it; o The Infinitive (which we have been explaining) is what 
an g- properly ſhould be called a Verb Imperſonal, fince it marks the 
Action Affirmation, which is the Property of the Verb, and marks it 
iFerent | indefinitely, without Number and Perſon, which is properly to 
ubjed, | be Imperſonal. e 
Akon |& Nevertheleſs the GRAMMARIANS generally give the 
iferent | Name of Inperſonal to certain defective Verbs, that have hardly 
re, &c. any thing but the third Perſon. | 


he Ac. There are two Sorts of theſe Verbs, the one have the Form 
Gnitive of Verbs Neuter, as penitet, pudet, piget, licet, lubet, &c. the 
Verb, ther are made of Verbs paſſive, and retain the Form, as Statur, 
cur ſum 4 curritur, amatur, vivitur, &c. Now theſe Verbs have ſome- 
ze ſolid [times more Perſons than the GRAMMARIANS think of, as 
e ſigni- | may be ſeen in the Method. Latin Remarks on Verbs,” Chap. 5. 
id De. But what we may conſider here, and which few Perfons have 
ndidus, taken Notice of, is, that it ſeems they are call'd imperſonal, 
ve (o only becauſe implying in their Signification a Subject, which 
zubjed, If 2grees only to the third Perſon. Twas not neceſſary to ex- 
Reaſon preſs the Fact, becauſe ?tis remark'd enough by the Verb it- 
s to be elf; and thus the Affirmation and Attribute have been com- 
erſto0d, . e . priz d 
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—— 


for licitum eft mibi, aper tet orare, for opus «ft orare, &. As uff 


dice vivitur ; Life is miſerable when 'tis too much ſubjected wi. 


always ſerves inſtead of the Nominative of the Verb, which 


plait de faire cela; that is to ſay, il de faire, for the Actiom 0 


— 
—— * 


ter, then they incorporate into (d) or (t), according as thi | 
or that Letter is the eaſier to be pronounc'd, as read, ld 
ſpread, dread, ſbred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſuel, 
ftrid, flid, rid, &c. (which doubtleſs, were originally, rea, | 
Sided, &c. as it were, read'd, bid'd, &c.) from to read, lead, 
ſpread, ſhed, dread, fhread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, bred 
ſpeed, firide, ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caft, hurt, caſt, bur ft, eat, 
beat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, aurit, hit, bit, met, ſhot, &C. (tho 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the Diſtinction of the paſfig 
Time from the preſent, be better ſpelt, eatt, beatt, bitt, hit, 
&c. as it were, eat't, bit't hit, &c. from theſe WORDS, t 
caft, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, feveat, fit, quit, ſmite, writ, 
bite, hit, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. ſor 
lend d, ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. 
Tho' this Irregularity be ſometimes loſt, and the regular 
Spelling obſerv'd, as plac'd, fie d, &c. yet tis but ſeldom, and 
in few Words. 


There 
priz'd by the Subject in one Word, as Pudit me, that is puder t. 


net, or eft tenens me; panitet me, pana habet me; Libet mili, 
libido eſi mihi: Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Verb /i 
not only ſimply the Subſtantive, . but ſignifies alſo Eæiffence. 
For 'tis, as if 'twas ſaid, Libido eæxiſtit mihi, or eft cæiſtens nibi. 
And thus in other Imperſonals refolv'd by %; as licet mihi, 


Paſſive imperſonals, Statur, curritur, wiwvitur, &c. they may 
alſo be reſolv'd by the Verb %, or fit, or cæiſtit, and the 
Nouns Verbal taken of themſelves, as Statur, that is, Statio ſt, 
or eft fata, or Exiſfit; Curritur, curſus ft; Concurritur, cn. 
curſus fit; wititur, vita eff, or rather vita agizur. i fic ai. 


wvitur, fi vita eff talis, If Life is ſuch. Miſere vivitur, cum me- 


2 


the Rules of Phyſick, and then % becomes a Subſtantive, be. 
cauſe of the Addition of -iſcre, which makes the Attribute off 7 
the Propoſition. | | 

Dum ſerwvitur libidini, that is, dum ſervitus exhibetur lit iini 
when a Man makes himſelf Slave to his Paſſions. By this me-] 
thinks may be concluded, the Vulgar Languages have not properly 
Imperſonals; as when we ſay in French, il faut, it muſt, il if 
permis, il me plaiſt ; for il is there properly a Relative, which 


= 


en 


generally comes after in the Conſtrudtion, as if we ſay, il nM 


OH 
. 
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as thi 'Y There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the paſſing 
d, ld, Y Time, but thoſe, which are more particular and ſpecial, may 
f, ſped, be reduc'd to their Claſſes ; as, | 


1 n i. Won, ſpun, begun, ebam, flruck, ſung, flung, Aung, 
7% rug, aurung, ſprung, fooung, drunk, funk, forunk, flunk, hung, 


ow con , run, found, bound, ground wound; many of them are 
3 (tho likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 

came, ran, and ſome others, tho' not ſo often; from to air, 
Pain ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, ſtick, ſing, fling, ſling, ring, Wring, 
DS 20 ſpring, ſwing, drink, fink, forink, ſtink, hang, come, run, find, 
a | bind, grind, wind, &c. | | 


| 


> W | 
"Tags 2. Faught, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought, 
draught, thought, wrought ; from to fight, teach, reach, ſeek, Be- 
feech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe ſome- 
times keep their Regularity; as, reach'd, beſeech'd, cath'd, 
avork'd, &c. | | 


3. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, - ſpoke, 


bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wovwe, clove, ſtrove, throve, drove, 


regular 
m, and 


There 


— . 


udor te one, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, chaſe, trod, got, 
ct mit, By beget, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, Smit, writ, 
b ef vB lid, rid, &c. others form them by (a) as, brake, ſpake, bare, 


x1/icnce 
75 mivi 
nmibi, 

As to 
ey may 
ind the 
ati fit I 
Ur, con- 


fac qi. 


ſhare, ſeware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 
haps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very unpo- 

| | „ 
/ 


} 


OY \ as . 


| the Motion to do that pleaſes me, or e mon plaiſir, "tis my Plea- 
ſire However, this / (which few People in our Opinion have 
| rightly underſtood) is only a Sort of Pronoun, for id that, which 
ſerves inſtead of the Nominative underſtood or imply!d in the 
denſe, and repreſents 7/, ſo that 'tis properly taken from the 


& 


pint Article % of the talians; inſtead of which we ſay le; or 
ve be.] from the Pronoun de, from whence we alſo take our Pronoun 
"HE 15 of the third Perſon 7; 1 aime, il parle, il court, &c. 

: For the Paſſive Imperſonals, amatur, curritur, expreſs'd in 
lilidnlf French by on aime, on court ; tis certain theſe Ways of ' ſpeak- 
his me-] ing in our Modern Languages, are ſtill leſs Imperſonal, tho? 
male. ; Indefinite ; this on is there for Man, Homme, and conſequently 
2, 7% ſerves inſtead of the Nominative to the Verb: All this relates 
which particularly to the French, and we have leſs of the Imperſonal 


which! han they, but the ſame Reaſons will remove ours juſtly apply'd. 
: ;) ui And one may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of the Effects of 
, Nature, as, Pluit, ningit, grandinat, may be explain'd by theſe 
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lite; the preſent Times of theſe Words are, take, ſhake, for. 
fate, avaſte, awake, ftand, break, ſpeak, hear, ſhear, ſwear, tear, 
wear, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave, (to ſplit), friny, 
Arve, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, mite, write, bide, abide, ride, chuſ, 
(or chooſe) tread, beget, forget. 
4. Give, bid, fit, having their paſſing Times, gave, bad, 

ate. | 

1. 5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay 
\fee, ly, make their paying Times, drew, knew, ſnew, (or rather 
ſnow'd,) grew, threw, blew, (or rather b/ow'd,) crew, (or rathe: 
crow'd; flew, flew, ſaw, lay, flee (or fiye), fled; from ga, wen, 
Theſe are all, or the moſt Part at leaſt, of the moſt Conſequence 
of all the irregular WORDS in the Eng/i/4 Tongue. 


When Affirmations are together join d, 
To flill between them does its Station find. 


When Two Words of Affirmation come together, before the 
latter the Sign (70) is always expreſs'd or underſtood ; as I ht 
to read, I dare fight ; in the latter (7s) is underſtood ; for i 
means, I dare to fight, as, do, will, may, can; with their pa/- 
ing Times, did, anon d, ſpoud, might, cou'd, and muſt, bil 
dare, let, help, and make. | C HAP. 


8 


As Plait is properly a Word, in which for Brevity ſake the 
Subject, the Affirmation, and Attributes are included, inſtead 
1 of Pluvia ft, or cadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it Snow: 
. it Hails, &c. it is therefore the Nominative, that is to ſay, 
bk. | Rains, Sucaus, Hails, &c. included with their Verb Subſtantive M 


eſt or fuit ; as if we ſhould ſay, i plute eft, le Neige ſe fait, for 
| id quod dicitur plutia eſt, id quod wocatur nix fit. 
| This is better ſeen in the Way of Speaking, where the French 
ih join a Verb with their /, as il fait chaud, il eſt tard, il e f 
1 Heures, il eſi jour, &c. For 'tis the ſame as may be ſaid nj 
4 Italian, il caldo fa, tho' in uſe we ſay ſimply, fa caldo : Ai 
| | or Caler eſt, or fit, or exiſtit. And il fait chaud, that is to ſay, 
il chaud (il caldo) or le chaud ſe fait, to ſay exiſtit, et. Thu 
we alſo ſay, il /e fait tard, for il tardo, that is to ſay, il tart 
ſie tard, or the Evening) ſe fait. Or, as is ſaid in fome Pio. 
vinces, il ven va tard for il tarde, le tard Pen wa venir, tit 
1 ie, the Night approaches. As alſo z/ ef jour, that is, i/ j 
1 tor the Day) /, 7s. I eſt fix Heures, that is, il temps fix hor 
1 eſt; The Time or part of the Day call'd Six a Clock, is. A, 

| | thus in other the like Terms. 3 
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that latter Signification is almoſt quite loſt. 


NOTES. "ay 
Tho' we have no Participles in Engliſb, but what by the beſt 
Judges are reduc'd to Qualities, yet to carry on this general 
Grammar, we here add ſomething on them: Participles are 
true Noun AdjeQtives, and *twould not be proper to diſcourſe 
of 'em here, if they had not ſuch a near Relation to Verbs. 
This Relation conſiſts (as we have ſaid) in that they ſignify the 
fame Thing as the Verb, except the Affirmation, which is 
taken away, and the Deſignation of the three different Perſons, 
which follows the Affirmation. For which Reaſon (when ' tis 
reſtor'd to it) we do the ſame thing by the Participle, as by the 
Verb; as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as amor; and fam 
amans, as amo. Ard this Way of ſpeaking by Participle, is 
more uſual in Greet and Hebriw than in Latin, tho" Cicero makes 
uſe of it ſometimes. | 

Thus the Participle retains the Attribute of the Verb, and 
alſo the Deſignation of the Time or Tenſe, there being Partici- 
ples of the Preſent, the Preterit, and the Future, eſpecially in 
Greek, But this is not always obſerv'd, tho' ſome Participles 
join often all Sorts of Tenſes; as for Example, the Paſſive Par- 
ticiple Amatus, which in moſt GRAMMARIANS paſſes for 
the i'reterit, is often of the Preſent and Future; as ammtus ſum, 
amatus ero. And on the contrary, that of the Preſent, as 
amans is often of the Preterit, 4fri ſuper Je aimicant, indurantes 
attritu arborum roftra, Plin. That is to ſay, poſiguam indura- 
vere, and the like. New. Lat. Remarg. on Participles. 

There are Active and Paſſive Varticiples, the Active in Latix 
end in ans or ens, curans, docers; the Paſſive in us, amatus, 
doctus; tho” there are ſome of theſe that are Active, to wit, 
thoſe of Verbs Deponent, as Locutus. But there are ſome alſo, 
that add this Paſſive Signification, gue cela dit ert, qu'il faut 
que cela ſoit, that muſt or onght to be, as are the Participles 
in dus, amandus, that that cusht to be below'd;; tho' ſometimes 


The Property of Participles of Verbs Active, is to ſignify 
the Action of the Verb, as 'tis in the Verb, that 1s to ſay, in 
the Courſe of the Action it felf ; whereas Verbal Nouns, that 
ſignify Actions alſo, ſignify them rather in the Habit, than in 
the Act. Thence it is, that Participles have the fame Regimen 
as the amans Deam, Whereas Verbal Nouns h 
Regimen as Nouns, amater Dei, And the Participle it ſelf has 


than the Act of the Verb, becauſe it then has the 
ſimple Noun Verbal, as amarns virtutts, 
(3 


the ſame Regimen as Nouns when it ſignifies T Habit 
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We have ſeen, that by taking away the Affirmation from 
Verbs Active and Paſſive Participles are made, which are Noun 
rv. condi retaining the Regimen of the Verb, at leaſt in the 

ctive. 

But there are in Latin two Noun Subſtantives form'd, one in 
Jum, called a Gerund, which has divers Caſes, - Sig di, do; 
amandum, amandi, amandi; but it has but one Gender, and 
one Number, in which it differs from the Participle in 4e, 
amandus, amanda, amandum. 

Another in am, called Supine, which has alſo two Caſes, 
rum, tu, amatum, amatu; but it has no more Diverſity akher 
of Gender or Number, in which it differs from the Participle 
in tus, amatus, amata, amatum. 

We know very well the GRAMMARIANS are puzzled a 
little to explain the Nature of the Gerund ; and that ſome 


very able ones have thought 'twas an Adjective Paſſive, whoſe 


Subſtantive was the Infinitive of the Verb; ſo that they pretend 
for Example, that e , L gend re o, or Librorum (tor 
both the one and the other is us'd) is as if it were tempus ef? le- 
gendi Ts legere libros wel librorum. There are two Speeches, 
to wit, tempus legend! Tg legere, which is the Adjective and Sub- 
Rantive, as if it was legende lectionis, & legere Libros, which 
is the Noun Verbal, that then governs the Caſe of the Verb, 
as well as a Subſtantive governs the Genitive, when we ſay 
librorum for Libros. But conſidering every thing, we don't ſee, 
that the Term 1s neceſlary. 

For 1. As they ſay of I gere, that 'tis a Verbal Noun Sub- 
Nantive, which as ſuch may govern either the Genitive, or even 
the Accuſative, as the Ancients ſaid, caratio hane rem; Quid 
tibi hanc tactio eff? Plaut. We ſay the ſame Thing of Iegendum, 
that tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, as well as Igere, and that 
conſequently it may do all that's attributed to /-gere. 

2. There is no Ground to ſay, that a Word is underſtood 
when tis never expreft, and cannot be expreſt without appear- 
ing abſurd. Now never was an Iafivitive join'd to its Gerund': 
and if one ſhould ſay /egendur eff * it would appear alto- 
gether abſurd, therefore, Qc. 

3. If the Gerund legendum were an Adjective Paſſive, it 
would not be different from the Participle /egendzs ; for what 
Reaſon therefore did the Ancients, who underſtood their Tongue, 
diſtinguiſh Gerunds from Participles ? We believe therefore the 
Gerund is a Noun Subſtantive, which is always Active, and 
wbich differs from the Infinitiue only conſider d as a Noun; 

cauſs 
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cauſe it adds to the Signification of the Action of the Verb, 
another of the Neceſſity or Duty; as if one would ſay the 
Action that is to be done, which ſeems to be mark'd by the 
Word Gerund, which is taken from gerere, to do; whence it 
comes that pugnandum eſt, is the ſame Thing as pugnare oportet; 
and the Engliſb and French, which have not this, render it by 
the 1finitive, and a Word which ſignifies ought to be. II faut 
combattre 3 and in Engl: S, we ought to fight. 

But as Words do not always preſerve the Force for which 
they were invented, this Gerund in dum often loſes that Oportet, 
and preſerves only the Action of the Verb; Nuis alia fands. 
Temperet a Lacrymis ; That is to ſay, in tance, or in Feri talia. 

As for the Supine, we agree with thoſe GRAMMARIANS, 
that it is a Noun Subſtantive, which is paſſive; whereas the 
Gerund *h our Opinion is always active. 
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Of ParTicLEs, or Manners of Wokps. 


By PARTICLES theſe ſeveral Things are done; / 
Circumſtance and Manner of Words are ſhown, 
And then to every Part of Speech are flown 
Or elſe they do denote of Words the State, 
And how each Word to other does relate : 
Or Sentence e//e to Sentence they unite, 
Aud their Dependance on each ether cite. 


[1] DARTICLES (that is, little WORDS) or Manners of 

P WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 1½, They ex- 
preſs or ſignify the Circumſtance or Manner of Hd; as I love 
jou dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an Affirmation) how, 
euhcn, avhecre, or whether, or no one is, does, or ſuffers; as 
he reeds well; he dances ſcurvily; he ſings now; the Play 7s 
acted here; it is a Doubt whether he fings or not. It is join'd 
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[1] We have already obſerved, that Caſes and Prepoſitions, 
or Foreplaced Words,” were invented for the ſame Uſe ; that is, 
to ſhew the Relations, that Things have to one another. In 
all Languages cheſe Relations Fg ſhewn by Prepoſitions. 


2 [2] The 


= 
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| to a QUALITY ; as, he zs very happy; he is always fortunate, 
1 a Woman truly loving is ever diſappointed ; a Wife ſeldom ſcold. 
iff ing is very rare, &c. Tis ſometimes join'd to itſelf; as I Ave 
| very comfortably. They farther denote, or ſhew the Szate of 
lt Fords, and their Reference or Relation to each other; as Stephen 
1 goes over Highgate-Hill ; James went under Temple-bar ; Mary 
. event through the Hall; Suſan went to Weſtminſter, from St. 
Tames's Park ; the King dwells at St. Fames's; Henry lives in 
the Town, but Matthew without, or out of it, &c. It connects 
| Sentences ; as Roger went to his Country-houſe, and ſtudy'd there 
i the whole Seaſon ; Peter alſo accompany'd him; nor was there 
| | | any thing wanting; neither aid Ralph fay long behind. 
= :- [2] They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or rather 
rang'd under theſe three Heads; the firſt ſhewing the Mannes 
or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; the ſecond de- 
notes ſome Circumſtances of Actiaus, and joins Words to Words, 
and little Members of a Sentence to each other; the third joins 
Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a Period. 
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And this is the Reafon, that in the vulgar Languages the 
greateſt Part of the Adwerbs are generally more elegantly ex- 
plain'd by the Mun and the Prepsſiticr ; thus we rather fay we 
ſpeak generally, for it holds not always) with Wiſdom, aus! 
Prudence, with Pride, with Moderation, than wiſely, prudent- 
ly, proudly, moderately ; tho' in Latin, it is generally more ele- 
gant to uſe the 1duerbs. 

Thence it is, that a Mun or Name, is often taken for an 
Aaverb; as Inflar in Latin, frimum, or primo, partim, &c, 
Thus in French Deſſus, d:/Jous, dedans, which are indeed Now. 
Theſe two Sorts of Particles, which we have juſt remark'd on, 
are concern'd in the Objects of the Mind, not in the Actions 
or Judgment. ; | 

The ſecond Sort of Words which fignify the Form of our 
Thoughts, and not properly their Objects, are the Conun#iors or 
Joining- Moral, as et, non, wel, ſi, ergo, &. and, not, or, if, there- 
fore, becauſe if we conſider well, and reflect juſtly, we ſhall find, 
that theſe Particles ſignify nothing but the very Operation of 
the Mind, which joins or disjoins Things, which we deny, or 
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Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 
\ Becauſe before them they do fill diſowun, 


By, with, for, through, from, of ; and all 
Thoſe Names, which we the Perſonal do call. 


This Part of Speech is eaſily diftinguiſh'd from the reſt; be- 
cauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of; to, 
for, O, with, by, from, through ; nor the Perſenal Names, I, thou, 
he, we, ye, they; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſhly, to. foclifoly, 
from fooliſhly, &c. nor 1 fooliſhly, thou fooliſbly, he fooliſoly. 

This firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, | 

Makes per fecs Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came; 

And by its anſabering to the Queſtion How, 
And in what manner, do they ſteer the Plough ? 


You may know the firſt, by its making complete Senſe 
with one 4firmation and its Name; as, 4 Philoſopher ſpeaks 
wiſely; 4 wi/e Man lives happily, And by anſwering the 
Queſtion How ? or after what Manner? This Part of Speech 


is ſometimes Join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs their Manner, 


as, too much a Philoſopher; egregiouſly impudent. But here in- 
deed, and in moſt Caſes, a Word 1s expreſs'd or underſtood, to 
which this alſo relates. | 


This Sort the Manner, Time, and Place impl „ 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 


This Sort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Tims: 


The firſt expreſſes the Manner of being, doing, or ſuffering 
Abſolutely or Comparatively. 


1 — 


— — . * ll. 


* 


—— 


which we conſider abſolutely or conditionally : for Example, 
There is no Object in the World lies out of our Mind; which 
anſwers the Particle Nn; but it is plain that it denotes nothin 
but the Judgment which we make, to ſhew that one Thing is 
not another. | 

Thus Ne, which in Latzz is a Particle of Interrogation, As 
Aiſne, do you ſay it ? is not the Object of our Mind, but only 
marks the Motion of our Soul, by which we defire to know 
ſomething. And the ſame may be ſaid of all Words of Inter- 
rogation, as guis, quæ, quod. | | 

Interjections are Words, that fignify nothing without us, but 
they are Words, or rather Sounds, which are more Natural 


than artificial, which expreſs the Emotions of our Souls 3 as 
alas ! ace me! oh! &C. | | 
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Denote 


by 
< 


Wo 
1. 


3. 


6. 


2. 


& meth ans a—— _—_— 


SY 


I. Abfolutely. 


Certainty ; as, Yerily, truly, undoubtedly. 

Contingence ; as, Haffily, per ha ps, 5 chance, per- 
chance. 

Negation; as, Not, in no wiſe. 

Natural Powers, or Habits; as eh liberally, 

juſtly. 

Scnfible Impreſſions; as Brisbhth, naſtily, bitterly, 
Budiy, ſmoothly. _ 

Paſſions of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully ; as Ha! 
ha! he! Wandringly, as Lo! O] ho! Scorn- 
fully, as, Tu; Lovingly, as, A Hatefully, as, 
Fob! Sorrowingly, as, Alas, ah! avoe's me! 


II. Comparatively, 


Exceſs; as, very, exceedingly, too much, more, moſt ; 


as more hardly, meſt ſoſt.). 
Defect ; as, almeſt, well nigh, little leſe, leaſt of all. 
Likeneſs, or Equality; as 7 2, alike, as it Were, as. 
Unlik eneſs, or Inequality ; as otheraviſe, differently, 
far otherwiſe, 


III. Of Place. 


Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the Queſtion where 4 
as Here, there, elſewhere, every where, no where, 
Sem here elſe, above, below, within, wwithout ; 
or to the Queſtion with Whom 4 as, together, 
at once, apart, ſewerally. 

Motion from a Place; as hence, hence, thence. 

Motion towards a Place; as Whitherxvards, hither- 
awards, thitherwards, otherward, toward, up- 
award, backward, 

The Way to a Place; as, Whither azvay, this, that, 
or another May. Tho" theſe are ſcarce to be 
allow*d Particles, or Manners of Words. 

The Term or End of Motion; as hither, hither, 
thither, witherto, hitherto. 


IY. Of 


| _ 
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| 
| 
! 
| 


IV. Of Time. EL. 
s Being in Time; as, When? either the Preſent, as, 


fore, long fince, keretoforey the Future, as 79-207. 

row, not yet, after, hereafter, henceforward. 
Duration and Continuance ; how long? a lung aubila, 

Slowly, quickly, forth, hitherto. | 
Viciſſitude or Repetition, how often? often, ſome- 
3. times, ſeldem, daily ; Jeerly; by turns, alternate- 
- ly; once, tavice, thrice, ten times, Kc. 


Thoſe that are deriv'd from Dualities, which admit Degrees 


Denote 
& 9h 


of Compariſon, do the ſame; as, hardly, more hard, ly, moſt, or 


very hardly. | 


The ſecond Sort, that fhew of I ords the $ WE Ns 
And how each I, ord to Others does relate, | 


You in the following Catalogue a find, 
> And how its Uſe and Meaning is to each affi gu'd. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word be 
Name, Quality, or Affirmation; as, the Son of Adam: 
but this properly belongs to Confiruftion, to _ we 
refer you. 

It ſignifies concerning, or the Obje&, or Matter about 


which you ſpeak or write; as, à 1reatiſe of Fir tue, or 
on or concerning Virtue. 
The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. | 
The Means, (or WITH) to ae of Hunger. 
It ſignifies AMON G; as, of Five Horſes _ avere 
blind. 
THROUGH ; *tis of God's great Mercy. : But this 
13 a Vulgariſm ; and ſcarce worth Notice. # 
FROM, South of Windſor. | 
OFF] ſignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has its Oppoſite 
in ON, which implies Continuation ; as, 2 put off, to 
put on; He put off his Hat, he flood off to Sea, It ſig- 
nifes "hg He put me off from Day to I" be is off 
and on with me. 
FROM] implies the Term from which, or Motion, and! is op- 
pos'd to TO; as, He went from Hackney to London; 


From Head to Foot, from firſt to laſt, from! hence ta 
thence, &c. | 
G 4 | 
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now, to day; the Paſt, as already, refterday, be- 
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It ſignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Ground, or 
from off the Ground. Out of Sincerity, 7 ſpeak it from | 
| my Heart. 

TO] (into, not much us'd) ſignifes Motion 2, 7 go to Wind- 
ſor; Faithful to his Sovereign. 

IN] 70 oy. 7. e. in this Day, To-morrow. 

FOR] Se had a thouſand Pounds to her Fortune. | 

BEF ORE] you promiſe me to my Face. | 

ABOUT, or concerning] Speak to the Head awe 
agreed ov. 

TOWARDS] 7 thank you for your Kindniſs to me. 

TILL, or until] The Mteting is ut off to Novem- 
ber. 

In Compariſon OF] Ae wothing to. Hercules, or in 
Corner en of Hercules. 

LAY 1, can or will]! J Have nothing to comfort me; 

7. . st may, can, or will comfort me, 


TILL, or 1105 s only n of Time; He play'd till 


Before] 25 would not remove his Quarters till (or un- 
. til) bit ca 1 a4i5ns avere paid. 
FO R] denotes the Purps/e, End, or Uſe, Benefit or De | 
for, &c. George got a Horſe for Stephen; ; 12 Aadwo- | 
„ 1, _ Pacate plends for his Client. | 
Oppos'd to again]! William 7s for me, John 7s | 
* againſt me. | } 
Funeſs, I nconvenience) as, This Hat is too little for 
ent. 
Exchange, or trucking] as, He had Barley for bis 
Hops | 
' In place, or inſtead of] Harry did Duty for John. 
Diſtribution | 1 appointed one Room for every Company. N 
In regard or conſideration of] as, He liv'd high f 
ercughb for his E Hate. 
In conſideration of] James was rewarded for bis 
Latour, 
Daring] He was Captain of W for Life. 
Notwithſtanding} For al! his conceited Wiſdom, he 
avas a Fool. 
BY} The ſeveral Meanings of this Ward are ſeen in this Sen- 
tence ; He awos Pain by is Enemy, by (near, or beſide) 
a Spring of Water, but <wounded 2 ir ſt by 5 own Fear, 
and then by his Enemy's Sword, 
IN] By Day, by N. igbt, 


WITH) 


| 
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WITH] Shews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Concomitance ; 
He was flain with a Sword ; he abides with me; he 
purgd with Falap. 

THROUGH] implies the Cauſe, Means, or Medium, but 
chiefly the local Medium, tho' it ſignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewiſe; as, The Beams of the Sun with 
incredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air to 
the Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat, by (with, 
through) wiki comforts us, and quickens the Plants, 
which Ged has prepar'd for us, and given to 15 for our 
Uſe, and his Glory. 

AFTER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, hs Po- 
ſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of the latter: 


After Chriſtmas, comes Hillary Term; the Sheriff 7s 
after The Mor. | | 
For] She pines after Melons. | 
IN, INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of vole think- 
ing, doing ; with the Motive, Cauſe, or Mea of do- 
ing; John lives in the Caſtle; William goes into 25 
Country; in Winter ; in the City. | 


Poſture, Diſpoſition} To fand in a decent Poſes ; be 
:s in His Cloak, 


The Motive] He did it in Revenge. 
Among] Harry has not Sobriety in all his 1 
Manner of Change] He changes Water into Wine. 
AT] mp Nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Inftru- 
m Cauſe, Manner, &©c. At School, at H. eftminſter, 
at the beginning, at the bottom. | | 
Near, cloſe by] He watches at the End of the Street. 


For] He diſpos'd of his Tickets at a gued _ What 
do you fell this at? 


WITH) He plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice 

According to] At my Pleaſure. 

On, or Upon] Baniſter 7s good at the Flute; Per is 
a Mariſman at Shooting. 


Employment] To be at Study, at Supper, at 7 


| 


W. \RD) is always put after a Word; as toward, homexvard, 


Heawn-ward, and implies to. 


| 


After theſe former Particles fill ſet 
7 be Perſonal Names, all in the following State. 


XY the Perſonal Names coming after any of theie Par ticles, are 
to 


e put in their Allecviug Stæte; as, before me, not I, againſt 
Liam, 720 He; Mer pom, 1. po. 
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There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Wallis, fince abundantly ſufficient 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatiſe of 
our Eng liſb Particles, which we ſhall publiſh as a Supplement to 
the Study of the Exgliſo Tongue; as Turſelinus, and others, have 
done to that of the Latin. 

By the third Sort of Particles is fhewn 

Hoa Sentences Dependance may be known, 

And to each other Sentences we join. 


'The third Sort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Words, join 
Sentences together, and Jet us ſee by that the Relation of one 
Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sentence on 
another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, unleſs, ncver- 
zheleſs, however, otherwiſe; if, ſave, except, tho', altho', 
ac hereas, fince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. 

What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concerning 
theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of our Di- 
viſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences. 


The End of the Third Part. 


PART 


Cl n 5 — 
n ... 


Vo TY Ty a n 10 Y 8 * 3 


| 


CH 
Of SENTENCES. 


At leaft, Three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 


I bich muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain. 


ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is expreſs'd : 
Nor can it be without one Affirmation, and a Name ſig- 
nifying the Subject of that Afrmation, 1. e. a Name of which 
{omething 1 18 affirm'd; as: A L -ye is abominable. 1 
[1] The Conſtruction of the Sentence, is the regular Con- 
nexion of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is generally 
more regarded by the Engliſe, and other Modern Laaguages, 
than by thoſe of the Antients. 


d SENTENCE comprehends at leaft 7 de. Words, by which 


o | 4 


{1] As we have done in our Notes on the Parts of 8 eech, or 
Words, ſo we ſhall here add the general Notion of Grammar 
in the Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words together in a Sentence, 
according to thoſe Principles of the Art which we have drawn 
from Reaſon eſtabliſhed. | 

The Conſtruction of Words is generally diſtinguiſh'd into 
Concord and Government; the firſt, by which the Words ought 
to agree among themſelves ; and the ſecond, when obe caufes 
any Alteration in the other. 

The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all Languages, 
becauſe it is the natural Order, which is in the general Uſage, 
the better to diſtinguiſh our Diſcourſe. 

Thus the Diſtinction of the Two Numbers, 2 and 
Plural, is the Reaſon why the Adjective is to agree with the 
Subſtantive in Number ; that is, that one be put either in the 
Singular or Plural, as the other is. Becauſe the Subſtantive is 


the Subject that is confuſedly, tho' directly, mark'd of the Ad- 
jectiwe. 
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je&ive. If the Subſtiantive marks many, there are mary Subjects 
of the Form, mark'd by the 4gjefive, and by Conſequence it 
ought to be in the Plural Number, as Homines doi, learned Men. 
But there being no Termination in the Ozality in Engliſb, to 
diſtinguiſh the Number, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, the ſame 
Word ſignifying the Singular, as well as Plural Number. 

The Diſtinction of the Maſculine and Feminine Gender, ob- 
liges the Languages which have diftin&t Terminations, to have 
Concordance or Agreement between the Name and Quality, 
or Subſtantive and Hajecive in Gender, as well at Number. 
The Verbs, or Afirmations, for the ſame Reaſon, are to agree 


with the Nouns and Pronouns, or Names, and Perſonal Names, 
in Number and Perſen. 


rhat may appear contrary to theſe Rules, it is by a Figure of 
Diſcourſe ; that is, by having ſome Word underſtood, or by 
conſidering the Thoughts more than the Words themſelves 3 as 
we ſhall fee anon. 

The Conſtruction of 3 on the contrary, is in- 
tirely arbitrary; and, for that very Reaſon is different in all 
Languages. For one Language forms their Government or 
Regimen by Cas; others make uſe of little Signs or Particles 
in their place, which yet do not mark all the Cafes; as in 
French and Saul, they have only de and , which mark the 
Genitive and atis Caſs; the Italians add da, for the Ab- 
lative, the £:g/;7 have of, to, for, from, by, &c. yet none for 
the Accuſative, and the ſame ſometimes for Two Caſes. Here 
you may look back to what has been ſaid on the Caſes, and 
forward to what may be added in the Appendix of Prepoſitions, 
to the ſnort Remark on them in their Places. 

Vet it will not be amiſs to obſerve ſome general Maxims, 
which are of great uſe in all Languages. 

The Firſt, That there is no Nomnative Caſe, or firft State 

© the Name in any Sentence, which has not a Reference to ſome 
7 erb or Affrmeotic, either expreſs'd or underſtood ; becauſe we 
never tall; merely to mark the bare Objects of our Conception, 
but to expreſs our Sentiments of what we conceive, which is 
the Ofice of tne Vert or Afirmation to mark. 

Ihe S$-cond, That there is no Verb or Affirmation, which has 
not its Name or Nerinotiwe Cafe either r or underftood, 
becauſe it is the proper Oce cf the Verb to affirm; and there- 
fore it muſt have ſomething to afhrm of, which is the Sab;e#? 


s an Accuſative, not a Acrmratite Caſe) as, Sie Petrum effe 
; > 5 7 s 
bY s 4, 


But if at any Time, in Reading, you meet with any Thing 


Or the Neminarive of the } . tho' before an Infnitive there 
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um, I know Peter to be learned. But this of the Accuſati vr 
relates only to thoſe Languages which have that Caſe. 

The Jhird, That there can be no Adjecti e or Quality, which 
has not a Reference to ſome Subftantive or Name, becauſe the 
Adjective marks confuſedly the Sub/tantive or Name, which is 
the Subject of the Form that is diſtinctly mark'd by the Ad- 
jective or Quality; as Doctus, learn'd, muſt have regard to 

| ſome Man who is learned. : 

The Fourth, That there never is a Genitive Caſe, which 1 
not governed by ſome other Name or Noun, becauſe that Caſe 
continually marks that which is as the Poſſeſſor; ſo that it muſt 
be govern'd by the Thing poſſeſs'd. For this Reaſon, both in 
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Latin and Greek, this Caſe is never govern'd properly by a Verb. 


This Rule is wich more Difficulty apply'd in the vulgar T 
becauſe the Particle or Sign /, which is properly the 
the Genitive Caſe, is ſometimes put for the hs 
de French, for ex and de. 

The Fifth, That the Government of Verbs is oft 


ongues, 
Sign of 
of; and 


entimes 


taken from divers Sorts of References. included in the Caſe, 


according to the Capriciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſage, wi 
does not change the ſpecifick Reference of each Caſe, b 
ſhews, that Cuſtom has made choice of his or that, ac 
to Fancy. 


Thus in Latin we ſay, Tuvare aligurm, and Opita'uira 


aich vet 
ut only 
cording 


glicui; 


for theſe are Two Verbs of Jia, becauſe it pleas'd the Latins 
to regard the Government of the firft Verb, as the Form, to 


which the Action paſſes; and that of the ſecond, as a 


Caſe of 


Attribution, to which the Action of the Verb has a Reference. 
Thus in French they ſay, Serwir quelguban, and Strouir a 


quelque Choſe, to ſerwe one, to ſerve for, or to © Uſe. 
Thus in Spaniſt the greateſt Part of the Verbs {ive 
indifferently a Dative, and an Accuſative Cafe, 


\ 


gOVern 


Thus the ſame Verb may receive ſeveral Governments ; as, 


Præſtare alicui, or aliquem; and thus they, for Example, 
Eripere morti aliguem, or aligurm a morte, and the like. 


ſay, 


Sometimes theſe different Regimens of the Verbs cauſe an 
Alteration in the Senſe, in which the Uſe of a Language muſt 


be conſider d; as, for Example, 
watch, or be careful of the Preſervation of one; bu 
aliguem, is to be aware of him. 
have a particular Regard to the Uſage of all Languages. 


in Latin, Cavere alicui, to 


ca D He 


But in this we muſt always 


We have in the Text ſaid what is neceſſary for the Know- 
ledge of the Figures of Speech, to which we refer you. 
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A Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, 

Still in the firſt, One AFFIRM ATION's * 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſs'd, 

Or under ſtood, as is by all confeſs'd. 


Sentences are twofold, ſimple and compound; a fimple Sentence 


is, Where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one NAME 
of the Suhjec? of that Air mation, either expreſs'd or underſtood, 


A compound Sentence is of To compos'd, 
Or more, by Particles together clos'd; 
Or by conjur#ive Qualities combin'd, 
As in ib Examples you may quickly od. 


A compound Sentence is made up of 7=vo or more ſimple 
Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Particles or conjunctive 
QUALITY ; as, Pride, and thou æwalfeſt. This is the Man 


who aid the . kill, 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. 


The NAME, the Subject of the AFFIRMATION, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station. 


The Name or Perſonal Name, of Which the Afirmation af- 
firms ſomething, is generally plac'd in Conſtruction before the 
Aftarmation ; as, I am happy. | Suian loves Roger, The Parſon 
preaches, The Book is red. 

Except Command, or Queſtion be imply d, 

Then to the Name Precedence is deny 'd. 

But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, 

Then does the Name betaveen them toke its "= 

Eſſe will the Style want all its proper Grace. 


Except when a Queſtion, Command, Permiſſion, or Conceſſion, 
be implied; for then the Name is put after the Hi mation, or 
betwixt one of the Nine {rmations; Do, may, con, will, jhall, 


ought, &c. as, Decs Stephen write ? Will ye depart? Burn 1? 


Burn 4 then, or, Loft thou burn ? &C. 
17 of the Nine, Yao do at once preced? 
The princapal Affirmation, then take heed 
The Name 6.twwe.n thoſe Two obtain its Lot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot? 
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But if the principal Afirmation have two of the 
it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, 


Cou'd Cælia hade forgotten me, ſoon 

Might Roger hawe gone out of 7 oavn ? 
When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes 
The Pers'nal Name then no Appearance make 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, & 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually 
the 4firmation, is often omitted or underſtood; 
burn thou; or you, or ye. 

In other Perſons there is frequently a Circumloc 
Affirmation let; as, let mie burn; let him burn; le 
Let him aſt as often as he auill, he never ſhall 
me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe. As for off 
&c. never ſo often, &c. it is a Barbariſm, and never 


good Author. 


When did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and h 
If db . and alſo after there 

The Affirmation goes before the Name 
By away of Emphaſis ii do the ſame. 


* 


es. 
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t them burn, 
obtain. 


J, or afe be, 
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Nine before 


» 


c. is in the 
goes before 
as burn, for 


by the 
Let 


us'd by any 


be and were, 


When the paſſing, or paſt Times of de, may, con, avill, all, 


have, am, ſupplies the Place of, or implies /, the 
after the Affirmation, and alſo there is us'd ; as, Ha 
he had) aid, he had obtain d. Had 7 (for F ha: 
I avou y not have been ſo comtlaiſaut. Were I a Pri 
phy better. 'There fell 2 thouſand Iien on the 
is Cold in the Ice, (or Cold is in the Ice.) 
done by way of Emphaſis; as, It was 1 Med. ¹ 
It was the Church that fell. 

This happens ſometimes, when Ge; are none of 


C 


Nome is ſet 
d he (for if 


) heard this, 


nei, TLaucu'd 
0 


4420 


pat. There 


The ſame is likewiſe 


ig conquer d. 


* theſe Con- 


kderations 3 ; as ſaid I, ſaid he, then follows Belvidera. 


To, and an Affirmation of? de Ano 
I il! for the Name to th Affirmation g. 
And to a Sentence we the ſame allow, 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Ad 
which the latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes anot 
tion, with 70 before it, ſupplies its Place, as havin 
afirm'd of it; as, 10 dance is wholeſome 3 to play is 


to conſider is uſe ful. 


A whole Sentence is the ſame; as, That Ve N 


In ſhort, whatever 


3s evident, fince the dun [bines, 


tion, and of 
ner Aftrma- 
oAomething 
delightful ; 


ay is broke, 
will ariwer 
tO 
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to the Queſtion 2vho ? or what ? will ſupply the Office of the 
Name to the Affirmation. | 


The Pers'nal Name, or follows, or precedes, 
Ew'*n as the Name 7t/elf purſues or lends. 


The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or after 
the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of Names; 
as, I read, heareſt thou? &c. 


That Affirmation, which its AF extends 

To ſomething elſe, ſtill after it commands 
Name, to 2vhich that Aion does relate; 
As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 


As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome- 
thing is affirm'd by the 4firmation, goes before the Affirma- 
tion, (except before excepted) fo a Name is always plac'd after 
the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which the Action 
of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read à Book ; the 

Fire Burns Robert. 

Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles to, for, of, &c. 
tho' ac generally goes before the Affirmation; as, Martin 
z5 the Man whom 1 ſuw off. | 

Thije Names diffingriiſb'd are by what and who? 
Ard Whom and what? as the Examples fc. 

Theſe Two Names are eaſily known, or diſtinguiſh'd by 
aſking the Queſtion <v4s ? or what ? and whom ? and what ? E 
The firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion =<vho? or what? as, e 
who re:ds ? Anfw. I; what burns ? the Fire; on the contrary, T 
what do read? Aniw. rhe Beg; whom abes the Fire burn? 8 
Anſw. Robert. ET 0 | | | 

But auen the Action don't at all relate, | 

TP another, but in the Subject terminate, N 

No Name the Affirmation then requires, ; 

To fellw-it, but in itſ lf expires. N 
All the Buſtle ſome GRAMMARIANS have made abont 1 , 


a”. Sn to ooo ent ans tw. 


a Ea nate LANs 
ws AA 


Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four J ines, that is in this 1 4 
one Rule; that when the Action of the Affirmation does not = 
extend or relate to any other Ferſon or Thing, but terminates 4 
in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after it; as, { grieve, * 


d rejoice, J fit, I run, I fand, &c. 


Of 
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Of the Conſtruction of AFFiRMATIONS. 


This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to. demand 
our next Conſideration, both indeed being interyoven with 
each other. 


The Affirmation always muſt agree 
I Number and Perſon with the Name you'll | jee. 

The Affirmation maſt agree with the Name of which it af- 
firms ſomething in Number and Perſon ; That is, if that be of 
the Singular or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that be of the 
firſt, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the fame, whe- 
ther the Number or Perſon be expreſs'd by the Ending or Ter- 
mination, or by the nine Afirmations diicours'd of under the 


Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou wwriteft or 


deft write, he writes or does write ; ave, ye, and they write or 
do aurite ; Not I awriteſ}, he write, &C. 


When of two Names (tho each be Singular) 
Me ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
Maſt juſily in the Plural ſeen © appear. 

But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore- 
going Names, tho' they are bath of the Singular Number, 
muſt be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are happy, not 
zs happy. | 

It is a lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that it 
may be alſo of the Singular in Exgliſb, ſince he is forc'd to ſalve 
the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make up the 
Defect; as in this, His Juſtice and Goodneſs was great ; that is, 
ſays he, His Fuftice was great, and his Goodneſs was great. 


An Affirmation may be (at our Eaſe) 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, 
M hen to a NAME , Number it is jcin'a, 
Tho" fiill the Name you Singular do jind. + | 
A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implies more than 
one or many, tho' it be itſelf of the Sir gular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, ihe MO B is wnraly, 
or, the MOB are unruly; the Convocation ares debating, or is 
debating. The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the Num- 
ber of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 


When two Affirmations are together ſcen, 
Then muſt the Particle (to) be /et between, 
Except, let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 


When 


— — 
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When two Afhrmations follow one another, the Particle 75 


ought to be ſet between em, except ao, will, Hall, may, can, 
with their paſſing or pait Times, did, fou'd, a, cou d 


might and muſt. Add 5 theſe, let, bid, dare, and telp, and 


perhaps ſome few others, 
Have, am, or be, with paſſive Pual'ty joiu' d, 
Or with a Quality that Being does intend, 
All Suffering and Being do expreſs 
That the Britannick Language will confeſs. 

Hawe, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner of 
Being, or Suffering 3 in our Tongue, which has no other way 
of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all ſorts, and 
even Names. 

There is no Change of the Perſonal or Numeral Termina- 
tions, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is preceded 
by if, that, tho, alths*', whether, and ſometimes by other Par- 


ticles, 
Of the Conſtruction of Qu ALITIES. 


The Qualities in Engliſh me/tly claim 
The Place immediately before their Name. 


Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality 
yet in Fngliſs, Qualities are generally plac'd before the Names 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner: 


Except an Affirmation comes between ; 
As in the following Example's ſeen. 


Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality and 
the Name; as, Ju art Thou, O Ged! and righteous are thy 
Judg ments; or, GOD ts juſt, and his Judgments are r 7g htegus, 
Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Attendants, which 
it governs, it always goes immediately before its Name; as, 
A good Man 7s rarely to be found, a good Woman much more 
rarely. Good Men are valuable Fewels in a Commonwealth ; 
good Women make good Wives. Good Things are only /s in 
Opinion. 


Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace 
Allows the Name (not Proſe ) the foremoſt Place. 
The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but in 
Verſe tis beautiful and harmonious ; as, Hail, Bard divine! 
But when there are more Qualities than one 
That come together, or together join; 
Or «le one Quality with its govern'd Train; 
Then do they follows the preceding Name. 


But 
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But when there are more Qualities than one come together 
tho? collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depending 
Words, it generally comes after the Name; as, 4 Man both 
wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and waliant; a Man 
feilful in many T bings. But then we likewiſe fay, a auiſe aud 
valiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a fcilful Man in many 
Things. 

A Name and all its Qualities unite, | 
And form one Word, as all the Learned wwrite\; 
But when theſe Feu, Words in one conſpire, 
They then ſome other Quality require, 


A Name with its Qualities (or any governing V 
its Attendants) is as one compounded Word ; on which 


old Man, three Wiſe old a. Here to the NAM Man is 
perfix'd a, which is of the Quality- kind; and then to 
lity, ola is added; and to that an; then wiſe, very 


to all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words the 
or three, is prefixed. 


Tauo Sorts of Qualities from Names do flow, 
And both before their Names airedtly go. 


There are two Sorts of Qualities (as we have obſerv / 
that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, and 
go immediately before them, ſupplying the Place of moſt all 
the Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we call Po/zrves : 
And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singular or Plural. 
By adding (5), or (if the Pronunciation requires it) {'s), it im- 
plies the ſame as A Particle of ; as, Man's Nature, the Nature 
of Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature of Men; Vergnl's Poems, &C. 

The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that is, 
a primary Name with its Attendants ; for a formative} (5) of 
the Vibe is put after the whole aggregate; as, the King's 
Court, or the Court of the King ; the King of Spain's Cohrt, or, 
the Court of the King of Spain: For the (s) is put after the whole 
Aggregate, (the King of Spain) as after one ſingle Name. 


A, or an, immediately ave place | 
Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 
But if another QUALITY come in, 
'Tis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between, 


The 
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The Quality à, or an, is generally plac'd immediately be. th 


fore the Name; as, a Man, an arm, a Mountain: But if any to 
other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally between I ” 
the ( a) and the Name; as, @ good Man, a black Horſe, But th 
{a) is ſometimes ſer between the other Quality and the Name, of 
as many a Man, never a Man. ( is always before the Sin- ea 
gular Number, but (rb) before both . and Plural. 
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The Conſtruction of PARTICLES: ; my the Manners h 
of Worps. th 


We have ſhewn under the Head. of Particles or Manners of Re 
Words, that beſides Nemes, Qualitiee, and Afirmations, there = 
15 another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
Relation of Names to Names, Names to Afirmations, and the 
Connexions of Sentence or Sentence: For this Reaſon. we have : 
divided them into three Sorts ; the Firſt ſhews the Circumſtances u 
or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every Part of Speech. oy 


Theſe after Affirmations we admit, 
But before Qualities awe moſtly ſet. | ch 


This firſt Sort are generally put after the Affirmation whoſe w. 
Manner it does expreſs ; as, Cynthia danced admirably ; Peter ar 
Spoke learnedly; Dorothy ated finely; Harry fought lately. a 
But it is ſet before Qualities ; as, Robert vas very lucky ; Jh It 8! 
75 extremely rich, very rich. | BE 

2 Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and Affrmations, have co 
various States, Relations and References to each other, which fic 
are moſtly expreſs'd by theſe Particles, of, to, for, from, O! ita 
ty, with, through, &c. Theſe are at leaſt of the moſt frequent b) 
Ule; ; the reſt we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourſe by itſelf, as we de 


have before obſerv'd under Particles: An —_ will i” 4 to 
the 


— - —— — 8 2 n 
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[2] Theſe ſeveral States or Relation of Name to Name, are 
expreſs d in Latin, by varying the Terminations or ea of 
the Name, five ſeveral Ways, which were call'd Caſes, a 
undo. So that there were threeſcore various Endings in "A 0 
Latin, and double the Number in Greek, all expreſs'd by theſe ch 
few Engliſh Particles; the firſt State of, or the Name itſelf, 13 
call'd th Nominative Caſe. If Things were always conſider'd x; 
ſeparately from one another, Names would have only the two pr 


Changes of Number and Gender to the QUA LIT LES. 


But 


| 


— | 
| 
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the Uſe more plain; as, O! God! the Memorial of thy Love 
to Sons of Men, from the Beginning of the World, to this Day, 
N is record id with Thankfulneſs in the Hearts of the Religions, All 
theſe Particles in this Sentence ſhew the Relation or Reference 
of Name to Name, and their Connexion, in that Manner, with 
each other. | IE 
Between the Words whoſe Reftrence they expreſs, 
Theſe Particles demand the certain Place. | 


"= Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of one 
thing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
to another, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whoſe 

of Relation and Dependance it is to expreſs ; as we may obſerve 


p in the following Lift. ; 

4 OF 
1d | = ; | . 3 

RH ac EE * 
0 But fince they are often confider'd with Regard to the Rela- 
: tion they have to one another, the giving of divers Termina- 


h tions or Endings to Names, which are call'd Caſes, are made 
eſe of in ſome Languages to expreſs theſe Relations. 
It mutt be confeſs'd, that the Greek and the Latin are (we 
think) almoſt the only Languages in which the Names have 
ofe what are properly call'd Cafes, that is, in which theſe Relations 
ter are expreſs'd by the different Endings of the ſame Words; bur 
ly. as there are {ome fort of Virtual Cafes, or States in all Lan- 
bn guages, (eſpecially in the Pronouns or Perſonal Names, as we 
have obſerv'd) and becauſe without that the Connexion of Diſ- 
ave | courſe, which is call'd Conſtruction, would not be well under- 
ſtood ; 'tis in a great meaſure neceſſary, for the right under- 
ſtanding of any Language whatſoever, to know what is meant 
by the Caſes, or States of the Names; which we ſhall here en- 
deavour to explain with all the Perſpicuity we are able, keeping 
to the old Names of them, and applying them to the new. 


OF the firſt State, er Nominative Caſe. | 
| | 

The ſimple Poſition of the Name is call'd the Nominative, 
which indeed is not properly a Caſe, (tho' it be a State) but 
the matter from which the Caſes are form'd, by. the various 
Changes of the firſt 'Termination, or Ending of the Name. Its 
chief Uſe is to be ſet before the Verb or Afirmation, to be the 
Subject of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe ; Dominus regit, me, the 


as governs me; Deus exaudit me, God hears me, or my 
rayer. 


But e r 


7 
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Of the Vocative. 


When we name the Perſon to whom we ſpeak, or any other 
Thing to which we apply ourſelves, as if it were a Perſon, the 
Name does by that acquire a new Relation, which 1s ſometimes 
mark'd by a Termination different from that of the Nominative, 
and which is called Yocawive, from wocare, to call; and thus 
from Deminus in the Nominative, they make Domine in the Vo- 
cative'; of Antonius Antoni, But as that was not very necef- 
| fary, ſince the Nominative might be us'd in the place of the 

Vocative, it has happen'd, 1/7, That this different Termination 
of the Neminatiwe is not us'd in the Plural Number. 2455, That 
even in the Singular Number, it is only us'd in the ſecond De- 
clenſion of the Latin Tongue. 3d!y, That in the Greek (where 
it is more common) the Nominative is often us'd for the Vo- 
cative, as may be ſeen in the Greek Verſion of the Pſalms : 
From whence St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, cites 
theſe Words, to prove the Divinity of CHRIST), Oe ox, 
5 Bzo ; where tis plain, that 5 beôs is a Nominative for a Vo- 
cative ; ſince the Senſe is not, God is thy Throne, but, Thy 
Throne, O God, &c. 4, In fine, Nominatives are ſome- 
times join'd to Vocatives, as Domine, Deus meus ! Nate mee 
vires, ma magna © folus ! 

All theſe Difficulties, in this and other Caſes, in the Latin and 
Greek are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd with Eaſe, without 
ſtudying the various Terminations of ſo many Thoufands of 
Names; which are inſiſted upon, only for the Information of 
the Student in the general Notion of the Grammar of the An- 
cient Tongues, and the Analogy of Ours to them. 


Of the Genitive Caſe. 


The Caſe is ſo call'd from Genus, Kindred or Family, be- 
cauſe tis us'd to expreſs Alliances of Blood between Perſons; 
beſides, it imports great Variety of other Relations between 
Things, as well as Perſons. For the Relation of one Thing 
to another, in any manner whatever, has occaſion'd, in the 
Languages that have (4s, a new Termination in the Names 
or Nouns, which is call'd the Genitive (as we have ſaid) to 
expreſs that general Relation which is after diverſify'd into ſe- 
veral Species, ſuch as the Relations are of the V Hole to its Parts, 
as Cafut Hominis ; of Parts to the Whole, as Homo craſſi capitis; 
of the Subject to the Accident or Attribute, as Color Roſæ, Mi. 
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ſcricordia Dei; of the Actident to the Sulject, as Puer optimæ 


Indolis 3 of the E ficient Cauſe to the E Pet 5 48 Ozus Dei, Ora- 
tio Ciceronis ; of the Effe&t to the Cauſe, as Creator Mundi; 
of the final Cauſe to the Ee, as Potio Soporis ; of the Matter 
to the Compound, as Vas auri; of the Otje# to the Acts of 
the Soul, as + ogitatio Belli, Contemptus Mortis; of the, Poſſeſſor 
to the Things poſſeſſed, as Pecus Melibæi, Divitie Craſi; of 
the Proper Name to the Common, or the Individual to the Spe- 
cies as Oppidum Londini. | . | 

And as amongſt all theſe Relations there is ſome oppoſite, 
which ſometimes occaſions Equivocal Terms, (for in theſe 
Words, Vulnus Achillis, the Genttive Achillis may fignify either 
the Relation of the Subject, and then tis taken paſſively for the 
Wound which Achilles has received; or the Relation of the 
Cauſe, and then 'tis taken actively for the Wound which A. 
chilles gave ;) ſo in that Paſſage of St. Paul, Certus ſum quia © 
neque Mors, neque Vita, &c. poterit nos ſeparare a Chatitate Dei 
in Chriſto Jeſu, Domino Noſuro, & The Genitive Dei, has 
been underſtood two different Ways by Interpreters; thoſe who 
have aſcrib'd to it the Relation of the ObjeR, believing, that 
in this Paſſage was meant the Love which the Ele& bear to God, 


in Feſus Chrift ; whilſt Others (who have aſcrib'd to it the Re- 
lation of the Subject) do underſtand by the Paſſage 
the Love of God to the Ele in Firs Chri/?. 


W 


Tho' the Hebreav Names are not declin'd by Caſs, the Rela- 
tion expreſs'd by the Genitive, does notwithſtanding | cauſe a 
Change in the Names, tho' quite different from that of the 
Greek and Latin; for, in theſe Languages, the —_ in the 
Word gowern'd, but in the Hebrcab, in the Word gowerning. 

in the Vulgar Tongues they make uſe of a Sign to expreſs 
the Relations of this Caſe, as ) in Fngl/ih, de in Prench, &c. 
as Deus, God, of GS; Dieu, de Dicu. | 

What we have ſaid (that the Gez77:zve made uſe of) to denote 
the Relation between the Proper Name and the 0.08 or, 
which is the ſame Thing, between the Vadicidual and the Spe- 
cies, is much more common in the vulgar Tongues. | For in 
Latin the Common and the Proper Name, are frequently. put in 
the fame Caſe, by Appoſition, as *tis call'd, as Urbs Roma, 
Fluvius Thameſis, Mons Parnaſſus ; but we ordinarily ſay, The 
City of Rome, the Hill of Parnaſſus; but we fay the River 


bamss, as well as of Thames. | 
Of the Dative Caſe. 


There is yet another Relation, which is that of the Thing 
9 the Penefit or Damage of which other Things have a 
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tion. This in the Languages which have Caſes is call'd the 
Dative Caſe, which is alſo uſed ſo many other Ways, that tis 
hardly poſſible to mention the Particulars ; Commodare Socrati, 
to lend to Socrates; Utilis Reipublice, uſeful to the Commun. 
evealth ; Pernicioſus Eccleſiæ, pernicious to the Church; Promit- 
tere Amice, to promiſe a Friend, or to a Friend; Viſum eſt Pla- 
toni, it ſeemed good to Plato; Aſinis Regi, related to the King, &c. 
In Ezglif we expreſs this Caſe, or that which is equivalent to 

it, by the Sign zo, or for, which uſually do or may come before 
it, tho' the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'd to what is the Accuſa- 
tive and the Ablative in the Latin. 


Of the Accuſative. 


The Verbs or Affirmations that expreſs Action, which paſs 
from the Agent, as to beat, to break, to heat, to love, to hate, 
have Subjects that receive theſe Things or Objects which they 
regard: For if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; and ſo of the 
reit. So that it is plain, that theſe Verbs or Affirmations 
require after 'em a Name, to be the Subject or Object of the 
Action they expreſs. And hence it is, that in the Languages 

which have the Caſes, the Names have a Termination they call 
' Accuſative as amo Deum, I love God; Cæſar wicit Pompeium, 
Cæſar vanquiſhed Pompey: 

There is nothing in Engliſb to diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the 

Nominative, or rather to diſtinguiſh this State of the Name from 
the firſt ; but as we almoſt ever place the Words in their natural 
Order, they are eaſily diſcover'd, becauſe the Nominative (or 
firſt State) is generally before, and the Accuſative after the Verb 
or Affirmation; as The King loves the Qucen, and 7 he Nuten 
lacves the King. The King is the Nominative in the firſt Place, 
and the Accuſative in the ſecond ; and the Queen the Accula- 
tive in the firit, and the Nominative in the ſecond. 


Of the Ablative Caſe. 


Befides the Five Caſes already mentioned, the Latins have 1 
Sixth, which was not invented to expreſs alone any particular 
Relation, but to be join'd with ſome of the Particles, called 


Prepaſirious: For the firſt Five Caſes, not being ſufficient to ex- 


Preſs all the Relations that Things have to one another, they 
have in all Languages had recourſe to another Invention, which 
is that of contriving little Words to be put before Names, which 
tor that Reaſon are called Prepoſitions. And fo as the Relation 
of a Thing, in which another is contain'd, is expreſs'd in Latin 
and Eng liſb by (in), it is in French by (dans), as Vinun in 


Dolio, ö 


ws OY awd e 0 


. 
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OF has this peculiar Eminence, bn, ee 
Always to bound of Words the general Senſe. 15 
As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that follows 
it, and that which goes before it, and joins the following 
Name to the foregoing ; as, the Sons of Adam: So in all the 
following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought of, 
it is obſervable, that / has the Property of limiting and de- 
termining the general Signification of the Word on which it 


depends. 3333 | | 3 

1. Of The Part to the Mole. Cl. The Whole to the Part. 
The Tail of the Lion. A Man of a thick Skull. 

2. Of the Subject to the Ac- The Accident to the Subject. 
cident. N | A Boy of a good Under- 

The Splendor of the Sun. \ ſtanding. 85 

z.Of the Efficient to the Effect. \ 8 ; The Effett to the Efficient. 

The Temple of Solomon. * 8 J he Creator of the 

4. Of the End to the Means. | | K 


| The Means to the End. 
The Death of the Croſs, 

| Matcriate to Material. | 
} The Stones of the Temple. 


The Preparations of the 
Feaſt, a +3 Ta 

g. Of Materials to Materiate. 
A Cup of Silver. 


— 2 * — * n . "» 


Dolio, le Vin dans le Muid, the Wine in the Veſſel. But in the 
Languages which have Caſes, theſe Prepoſitions are not join'd 
with the firſt Form of the Name, which is the Nominative, but 
with ſome of the other Caſes: And tho” in Latin there are ſome 
join'd with the A4ccu/ative, as Amor erga Deum, Love towards 
God; yet they have invented another Caſe, called the Ablative, 
to be join'd with ſeveral other Prepoſitions, from which it is in- 
ſeparable in Senſe; whereas an Accuſatide is often ſeparated 
from its Prepoſitions, as when it is after a Verb Active, or an 
infinitive, | '% 
That Cafe in Propriety of Speech is wanting in |the Plural 
Number, ſince it never has there a different Termination from 
that of the Dative : But becauſe it would too much confound 
the Analogy, to ſay that the Prepoſition govern'd an A4b/ative 
in the Singular, and a Dative in the Plural, it has been judg'd 
fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablative in the Plural Number, tho' always 
the ſame with the Datiwve. 2 ; 
And for the ſame Reaſon it is, that they have given an A- 
lative to the Greek Names, which are always like the Dative, 
for preſerving the great Analogy between theſe Two Lan- 
Suages, which are commonly 1 by one another. p pe 


1 


* 
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6. Of the Obje to the AF. > -The Act to the Ołject. 


The Love of Gd. | | The Delight of the Eye. 
7. Offices Political. . Relations O economical. | 
"The King of England. The Maſter of the Houſe, 
8. Of the Poſſeſſor to Poſſeſſion. | Poſſeſſion to the Peſſiſor. | 
The Flock of Mwzlibeus. ; 8; Th: Shepherd of the | 
9. Of Time to the Event. 8 87 Flock. 2 85 | | 
The Time of War, the Event to Time. | 
Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the Age. 5 
10. Of the Contents to the The Silence of the Night. | 
Continent. | Continent to the Contents. 

The Fiſh of the Sea. ( A Handful of Flowers. 


Tavo Names without a Word Betabxen, 
Of betwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen. 


When Two Names come together, of generally goes before | 
the latter; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Examples: But | 
when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out, and 5, 
or es, put at the End of the firſt Name, by which it becomes 
a Quality ; as we have ſufficiently prov'd already, The Houſe of 


Roger, or Roger's Houſe, | 
Except they to the ſame Thing do relate, ' 
For then the middle of is out of Date. 


Fer Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Particle 
| between them; as, the River Thames, Chriftopher Columbus, 
Landon City; tho' we likewiſe ſay, the River of Thames, the 1 
© Between Superlatives and following Names, 
OF, by Grammatick Right, a Station claims, 
All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the follow- 
ing Name; as he greateſt of Villains, the moſt wiſe of Philo- 
Sephers, the beſt of Princes. | 
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li Qualities thar 4 Partition fignify, 
i Affection, Vice, or Virtue do imply; a 
ö Any Defire or Paſſion of the Mind, 2 
Follow'd by of we generally find. | 
Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. ( 
Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have F after 
them ; as, One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the third I 
of Family, &c. and thoſe which fignify Affection, Paſſion, 7 
er Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Me- f 
| h MOTY, 


| 


4 
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mory; Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſp oſition of 
the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which they 


relate, Counter of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious of G "ory, 


word of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, ignorant of 
all Things, forgetful of his Friend, mindful of 'bi; Children, 


guilty of Bribes, weary'of his Journey, free of _ Corpora- . 
tion, needy of Money, &c. We ſay alſo, forſaken of all Men, 


abort hy of Happineſs, born of Royal Race, naked of Frient., de- 
priv d of Eftate, robb'd of Money. Thus after ſome AFFIR- 
MATIONS; as, to repent of Sin, to treat, t | talk, Write, of 


Happineſs, &c. 


Where Benefit er Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direct you whither tis aim'd, does clan. | 


'TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon 70 or for whom. 


any Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 


QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, @ Friend to the 


Muſes, good for his Stomach, yielding to his Betters. Hence all 


Words that ſignify the U/, Relation, Likeneſs, doing, or giving, 
of one Thing to another, muſt have 20 or for after it. Tho' 70 
is ſometimes left out, as give me, like me, tell me, |near me; 
where o is underſtood much better than expreſs d. 


In Invocation we prefix an O! 


O ! God, our Frailty thou do'ſt ſurely know. 


When we call on God, the King, or any one elſe; in a ſo- 
lemn Manner, we put O! ! before the Name of him we addreſs 
to; as, O! King, remember that thou art a Man. 


When you the: Io firument n Mandy hol,” + 5 
By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 

Theſe Particles to be always ſeen _ 

By, with, and through, and from, and 40% in. 


When we expreſs the Inſtrument, the Medium by which, 
wherewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
uſe of by, with, from, through, in, and the like; as, The Beams 
of the Sun, with incredible $ peed, paſs from Heaven, through 
the Air to the Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat by (with, 
through) ai,, it comforts us, and quickens the Plants which 
God has provided for us, and given to us for our Uſe, and his 
Glory, He was ſlain with his Sword. He abides with ye. 

By is us'd for the efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as Inſtru- 


mental and Moral) and alſo ſignifies near to, &c. as, he was 


ſain by his Enemy, by (beſide or near) a Spring of Water, but 
Wounded fir. * by bis ewn Fear, -_ by his Enemy's Sword. 
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In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is us'd - 
when we would either expreſs Reft ; ; as, Mary lives in the 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a  ftrange Pofture, in an 
zl State of Health, in Battle Array; in act to ftrike, in his 
Chak, in Fawour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in 
Doubt, in good Part; he. 1 in E feam, he did it in eue, in 
Hope, in my I hou gt. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Senfes in which the Particle 1 N. is 
us'd. e 

On the third Sort ws Particles which connect Sentence to 

Sentence, we have only this to remark : | 


That they between. thoſe Sentences take Site, 
Which by their joining Vertue they unite. 


They are plac'd between the Two Propoſitions, or Sentences. 
which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Particles the third 
Sort. Tis true, we might here give, or might there have 
given you ſeveral Denominations of them, as Copulative, Di/- 
Junctive, Comparative, and the like, as ſome others have done, 
and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Term to every other Particle 
of this Kind; but we ſeeing no Advantage accrue from ſuch a 
multiplying of Terms, but the Burthen very much increaſed to 
the Learner, have thought fit to leave out all that meeary 
Jargon. 

What more may be ſaid of Particles, D Be waious 
Meanings and Uſe, thall be found in our forecited Treatiſe of 
Particles. 

We ſhall not chatte this mort Diſcourſe of Conſtruction, 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figurative 
Conſtruction; tho' we are of Opinion, that the firſt is more pro- 
per to fall under the Conſideration of  Phetorich, and that the 
Uſe of the latter is in Engl; the Effect of Cuſtom, not Art: 
Vet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliver Rules rela- 
ting to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 

To compoſe therefore a Period, or to expreſs a Sentence, 
that is compos'd of Two or more Sentences, with Art, we 
maſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be not too long, and 
that the whole Period be proportion'd to the Breath of the 
Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sentences, that are 
Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought to be equal, that 
the Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe Members by equal 
Intervals. The more exact this Equality is, the more Pleaſure 
it will produce, and the more excellent the Period. 


A Period 


„„  8 *  -  -  S OT. [1 


another too near. 


8 
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A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of T'wo Members, and'at 
"moſt but of Four. A Period is at leaſt to have Two Members, 
becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the Mem- 
bers, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt Two Terms. To have a 
Period perfect, there ſhould not be Four Members crouded into 
one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pronunciation muſt be 
forc'd, which muſt by conſequence be diſpleaſing to the Ear; 


| becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incommodious to the 2 can 
never be agreeable to the Hearer. 


The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that the 
Far may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of - Reſpiration : 
For this Cauſe the Members of a Period-ought to be united by 
the Union of a fingle Sentence, of that Body of Which they 
are Members. This Union is very diſcernable, for the Voice 


2 


: repoſes at the End of every Member; only the better to con- 


- tinue its Courſe, it ſtops not _ but at the End of the whole 
Sentence. 


1 
Variety may be two Ways in a Period, 5. e. in the Senſe, 
and in the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 
riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs the 
different 'Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words of 
different Signification: Equal Periods are not to follow one 


An Example of a Period of Two eli ; As, (1.) Be- 
fore T ſhall ſay thoſe Things, (O conſeript Fathers) about the Pub- 
lick Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this Time; (2.) I ſhall 
lay before you, in few Words, the Motives of the Fourney, and the 
Return, The next conſiſts of Three Members; as, (f.) Since 
by reaſon of my Age 1 durſt not pretend to aſſume the Authority 
of this Poſt 3: (2) And had fix'd it as a Maxim, that nothing 
ought here to be produc'd but what was perfeezed by Induftry, and 
labour'd by the Underſtanding ; (3.) 1 thought Ay my coe 
Time and Pains ſhould be transferr'd to thoſe of my Friends. 
The laſt conſiſts of Four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ple: (1). F Impudence ſhould have as great Prevalence in the 
Court, (2.) as Infolerice has found in the Country and Dejart 
Places, (3.) Aulus Cæcinna wor'd not leſs in this Trial give 
way to the Impudence of Ebutius, (4.) than: he has already iu 
Violence given place to his Inſolence.. 

This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted merely in com- 
pliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner will be ſo 
far from being able to make his Advantage from it, till he has 
arrived much beyond the Province of Grammar, that chere will 
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be few Mafters found, who have the Education of Children, 
that know any thing of this Matter. 

Cuſtom, produced by the general Inclination of Men to ſhort 
Speaking, has introduced ſeveral Figures or Forms of Con- 
ſtruction, by which Words are tranſpos'd, left out, one put for 
another, and the like. The Figures therefore of Conſtruction 
are theſe : 1 5 
I. Tranſpofition, which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 

tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe the 
Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, and 
harmonious: For when the Concurrence of rough Conſonants, 
and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and Pronunciation in- 
elegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never but upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, except in Verſe, where Tranſpoſition is generally 
more elegant and harmonious than in Proſe. 

II. Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a Sentence, 
which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect Conſtruction; as, 
1 come from my Father's ; that is, from my Father's Houſe ; but 
Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs'd for Brevity or Elegance, 
but their Number in Eng1i/ is too great to be enumerated ; but 
for our Direction, we may mind theſe Rules: 1½, That what- 
ever Word comes to be repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, 
to avoid the inelegant Repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be 
left out; as, This is my Maſter's Horſe; or, This Horſe is my 
Maſter's ; for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe. 2dly, Words 
that are neceſſarily imply'd need not be expreſs'd ; as, I live at 
Vork: Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not be 
expreſs d. -3dly, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in 
any Language, are not to be expreſs'd, without ſome particular 
Reaſon ; as, A good Man leads a good Life; where the Qua- 
lity Good is neceſſary to the Name Lz/7. : 

III. Sab/titution is the uſing one Word for another, or the 
Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word for 
another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the Senſe, 
and not in the Words; as, 7 he whole Nation were in an Up- 
roar ; Where the whole Nation 1s put for all the People of the 

Nation, Part of the Men are kill'd; Part and Nation ſignifying 
Number, (tho' the Name be of the Number fignifying one) 
it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the Number ſignifying 
many, but it may be in either. 


— 


CHAP. 


| ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. 


tence remains yet behind ; as, 


as, 
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"CHAP. 


Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences ; the Uſe of | Marks 
in Writing, and Abbreviations of W ords. 


ROM what has been ſaid of Sentences, tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be Four Members, viz. Com- 


ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or Full-ſtop (.) 


and theſe bear a kind of mufical Proportion of Time one to 
another: For a Omma ſtops the Reader's Voice, while he may 


privately tell one; the Semicolon, two; the Colon, ien and 


the Period, four. 
The Uſe of theſe Points » Pauſes, or Stops, is not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity and 


Confuſion of the Senſe in the joining Words tos der in a Sen- 
tence. After a Comma always follows ſomething elle which de- 
pends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a Comma ; as, 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows, 
In keen Tambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and the 
A Semi, or Half Colon, is made uſe of when half the Sen- 


Tho' God bids Peace with Promiſes if Lift, 

Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife; 

By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, 
And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &C. 


A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perſect, 
but the Sentence not ended; as, 


O Lord! in thee do I put my Truft : Sade me from all 
thoſe that perſecute me, and deliver me, &C. 


The Full. Point is when the Sentence i is compleat and ended; 


O Shame ! O Curſe ! O more than helliſh Sligbe! 
Damn'd Devils with each other never fight. 


Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a Queſtion 
is aſked, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion is com- 
pleat ; this is the Figure of it (?) as, | 


Why fo frolick ? why fo merry? 
1s your Noddle full of Sherry ? 
H 4 
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When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any thing, 


after the Sentence, we put this Point (I) which is called a Point 
of: Admiration ; as, O Times] O Manners! 


Vn Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ano- 
they diſtinct Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the 
tence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is call'd a 
arenthaſis; as, For to their power ( I bear Record) they were 
willing. 

When Words cannot be writ entirely in che Like, the Syl- 
lables are parted, one ending the Line, and andther of the 
fame Word beginning the next; and this is mark d at the End 
of the firit Line thus (- 

The ſe) is often. left out, as a as other Woes for the 
ſake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſtropbhe, and is thus 
expreis'd (); as, I am amax d, for amazed ; 1 low'd me, 
for Henry /oved me, &c. 

Accent () being placed over any Vowel 3 in a Word, notes 
that the Tone, or Streſs of the Vowel in ers is upon 
that Syllable. 

Breve (*) is a Curwe, or crooked M ark over a Vowel, and 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 

Dialyfis () being two Points placed over two Vowels of a 
Word, that v.on'd otherwiſe make a Diphthong, parts em into 
two ſeveral Syllables. 

Index ( . ) the Forefinger pointing, ſignifies that Paſſage 


to be very remarkable againſt which it is placed. | 

Aſteriſm (* guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of the Page. Several of them ſet together ſignify that 
there is ſomething wanting, defective, or immodeſt in that Paſ- 
ſage of the Author, thus, *** 

Obeliſe (+) a Dagger is us'd as well as the Aſteriſin, to refer 
the Reader to the Margin. 
Section () or Diviſion is us'd in ſubdividing of a Chapter 
into leſſer Parts. 

Caret () when any Letter, Syllable, or Word happens, by 
Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Printing, this Mark, 
(0) is put under the Interlineation, i in the exact Place where it 


Alice 
is to come; as, when as gone, &c. 


4. 


Circumflex () is the ſame in Shape as the Carer: batt is 4 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel of a Word, to denote a long 


Syllable ; as, Zu-phra-tes. 


| Hyphen 


Daſb for M or N. 
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Hypben (=). Connexion, is us'd to join or compound two Wore's 
into one, as Male-contents, Male- admini ſtration; or when Names 
or Words are purpoſely left out, a Stroke or ſmall. Line is thus 
put to ſignify the Name or Word underſtood, with the 
initial and fnal Letters at the beginning or end, or both. 
Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not chen called Hy phen, ane a 


Crotchets [] or Brackets, include: d or - Sentences of the 
fame Value and Signification with thoſe ed are Join'd to, and 
may be us'd inſtead of Parentheſes. | 

Quotation (%)] or a double Comma i is put at t the be- 
cinzing of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; as 
the Motto upon the Sun-Dial, <« LOOK: UFON ME, 'B HAT 
I MAY BE SEEN. 

It is grown cuſtomary in Printing, to 3 every PRIN 
tive with a Capital, but 'tis unneceſſary, and hinders that 
exprefſive Beauty and remarkable Piſtinction _— by the 
Capitals. | 

pov all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriſtian or 


Sur-name begin with a Capital or Great Letter ; and indeed all 


Names ought to be written with the initial Letter, à Capital. 
The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of Speech, when 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; otherwiſe Qualities, 
Affirmations, Particles, are always written with ſmall Letters. 
The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Chapter, V erſe, &c. 


begins with a Capital; as alſo the proper Names of Countries, 
Cities, Towns, and all manner of Places, Arts, Sciences, Dig- 
nities, Titles of Honour, Offices, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, 
Winds, Rivers, &c. In Writing, you are to begin every Sen- 


tence after a full Stop, or Period, with a great Letter, and 
every Verſe or Line in Poetry. If any notable Saying or 
Paſſage of an Author be quoted in his own Words, it begins 
with a Capital, tho' it be not immediately after a full Stop. 
Where Capitals are us'd in whole Words and Sentences, ſome- 
thing is expreſs'd extraordinary great. 

Let not a Capital be written in the Middle of a Word, 
amongſt ſmall Letters, except in Anagrams. = 


IHS. Jeſus, 7 he Three fin Let- P. S. Poſtſcript, after written. 
ters of his Name Greek. N. B. Nota Bene, mark awel/. 

V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, &, et, and. 
Minifier of the il erd of God, Vid. Vide, fee. 
Philo, Philomathes, a Lower Viz, Videlicet, or Videre licet, 
of Learning, you may ſee, BD 
H 5 i. d. 
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3. d. idem, be ſame. 
i. e. id eſt, | © 3 
q. ® quaſi dicat, as F be Should 
ay. 
Sc. Scilicet, or Scire © licet, 
you may know. 
etc. et cætera, the re 


&c. et cætera, and 45 forth, or 


Ho on. 

N. L. Non Liquet, it appears 

not. 

Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 

Per Cent. y the Hundred. 

. g. — Gratia, for Ex- 

- ample. 

v. g. Verbi gratia, . my 

Mord. 

Pag. Pagina, Side or Page. 

IL. Linea, Line. 

lib. Liber, Book. 

Fol. Folio, @ Book of the largest 
Size, or a whole Sheet. 


4to. I Ri a Quarter of a 
She 


Bo. Octave, having Eight 


Leaves to a Sheet. 

12mo. Duodecimo, Tawelves, 
r a Sheet divided into 12 
Parts, as this Grammar. 

A Column is half a Side of a 

Leaf, as #n this Page. 

al. Aulus, Afternoon. 

M. Menſis, a Month. 

Dies Dominicus, vel Solis, vel 
Sabbati, Sunday. 

Dies Lunz, Monday. 

Dies Martis, Tueſday. 

Dies Mercurii, Wedneſday. 

Dies Jovis, Thur/aay. 

Dies Veneris, Friday. 

Dies Saturni, Saturday. 

A. D. Annoq; Domini, in the 
Har of our Lord. 


Georgius Rex, King 
George. 

Anno Regni, in the 
Year of the Reign. 

N. S. New Stile. 

Fra. Francis, Frances. 


Cl. Clericus, 2 NS oc 
Clerk. 


Pr. Prieft. 

Deac. Deacon. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

A. * Arch-Biſhop. 

Sacro - Sanctæ 

Theologiz Do- 

Qoris, Doctor of 

Divinity. 
Doctor, 

L. L. D. I Legum Doctor 


J. D. Jurum 177 "+a 


M. D. Medicinæ Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Phyſicł. 

A. B. Artium ers, 
Batchelor of Arts. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
ner of Arts. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Aſt. P. G. Aftronomy Profeſſir 
at Greſham- College. 

P. M. G. Profeffor of Mu fick 
at Greſham- College. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chhriſti Col- 
lege at Oxford. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the Keeper 
of the Seal. 

C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilb, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

R. Recipe, take thou. 

ana. of gach alike. 

P. a pugil, or half a Handful. 

M. Manipulus, a Handful. 

8. S. Semiſſis, half a Pound. 

q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, a /ufi- 
cicat Quantity. 


G.R. 


8. 8. T. D.< 


q. J. 


8 


Be 


9. J. quantum libet, as much as 


ou pleaſe. 


Ib. f. d. ob. q. libra, ſolidi, de- 


narii, oboli, quadrantes 8 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, 
Half-pence and Farthings. 


F. One Thouſand. ; 


V. Five Thouſand. 
X. Ten Thouſand. 
T. Fifty Thouſand. 
C. One hundred Thouſand. 
D. Five hundred Thouſand. 


The Roman Account. 
The Firft Day of the Month they Kalends call. 


May, March, October, | 
In the otber Eight Months, four; eight Ides in all. 


The End of the Grammar. 
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CC. Two Hundred. 


D. or 10. Five Hundred. 


DC. Six Hundred. 

M. or clo. A Thouſand. 

1995- Five Thouſand. 

(CIO. Ten Thouſand. 
O. Fifty Thoaſand. 
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I 
MDCCXXXVI. One Thou- 
ſand, ſeven Hundred and 


thirty ſix. 


8. V. Sifte Viator, fand fil: 


Traveller. 


July, i Nones Fall; 


= 
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CHAP. Is Co | 


Of AccrnTs and QuanTITIES. 7 2 


HE Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a Part of Gram- 
| mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according 


to their Quantity and Accent. Quantity is the Length 
or Shortneſs of Syllables ; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 
ing, betwixt a long and a ſhort Syllable, is two to one ; as in 
Muſic, two Quawers to one Crotchet. 

In Eng liſb, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not only 
theſe long and ſhort Sy llables, but thoſe which are either long 
or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires ; as Records and Records. 

[1] Accent is the rifing and falling of the Voice, above or 
under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have little Uſe, 
and know leſs, in the Eng// Tongue ; nor are we like to im- 
prove our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the Art of De- 
livery or Utterance were a little more f. ſtudy'd. 


Of 


hm 


þ "OR 


(1] There are three "a2 of Accents, an Acute, a Grat, 
and an 7:fex, which is alſo call'd a C The Acute, 
or Sharp, naturally raiſes the Voice; and the Grave, or Baſe, 
as naturally falls it. The Cireumfiex is a kind of Undulation, 
or Waving of the Voice; as in profouncing amære, to love, 
you ſhould pronounce it as if ſpelt aamare, riſing at the firſt a, 
and falling at the ſecond. But tho' the Latins (in Imitation of 
the Grcels) have ſome Signs to expreſs theſe Marks, yet the 
Uſe of them is not known, except in the Diſtinction of Adverbs: 
Nay, ſhould ſome old Roman ariſe from the Dead, if we believe 
Quintilian, the Rules of them could not be deliver'd in Wri- 
ting. Some of our Moderns (eſpecialjy Mr. Biche, in his Art 
F Poetry) and lately Mir. Mattaire, in what he calls, 7 fe 
Engliſb Grammer, erroneouſly uſe Accent for Quantity, ore 
ſignifying the Length or Shortneſs of a Syllable, the other the 
railing or falling of the Voice in Dae Which indeed moſt 


People 


Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Engli/h 
(as well as all other Languages) form'd ; and tho' Horace 
himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight ſeveral Sorts of 
Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe from the various 
Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables. 

Before we come to the different Feet that are in Uſe in our 
Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome Rules of 
Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure arrive at ſome 
Certainty in this Particular. 

In Words whoſe Letters fill appear the ſame, 

By di Fring Senſe yet gaining diff rent Name, 

The Senſe tis, till diſtinguiſhes. the Sounds; 
In Names That's ſhort, which long in Words is found. 

In Words that differ in the Sez/e, but not in the Spelling, 

the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt Syllable of 
the 4firmation is long; as the following Examples will ſhew ; 
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People have naturally, except ſuch who have the M isfortune of 


a Monotony, or of Speaking always in the fame Tone of Voice; 
7 which is a great Vice in Utterance, and what few are guilty of, 
: but ſuch as have a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe of a groſſer 


Conſtitution ſeldom are fixt to one Tone. | 7 
: A very learned and ingenious Author gives us this familiar 
and eaſy Diſtinction betwixt Quantity and Accent: It may be 


f . © obſerv'd, that the Variations of the Voice, by hig? and av, 
| long and Sort, loud or ſoft, (however they happen to be con- 
, founded by ſome) are all of as different Nature and Eiedcts, 
© as the Beats of a Drum are from the Sounds of a} Trumpet, 

> * or the Reading in one unvaried Tone is from Singing. All 
D the poſſible Diverſities of Poetic Feet, together with the 
> Changes of loud and ſoft, the Drum expreſies to ' Wonder : 
, © But while yet there is pordlovia in the Sound, there can be no 
f place for Accents : This plain Inſtrument does indeed in ore 
E * fingle Tone ſhew what a Power there is in Muſical Numbers, 
: and of the various Movement of Poezric Feet, and hew the 


e Ear is affected with the ſudden Intermixture of Lu and ht 
Notes; but let the Trumpet tell how far ſhort all theſe are 


2 of well-turn'd, and rightly-plac'd Accents : In thęſe conſiſts 
2 * the Life of Language, theſe being the Enchantments, which 
c being juſtly apply'd to well-choſen Words, lead all the Paſ- 
e ſions captive, and ſurprize the Soul itſelf in its inmoſt Re- 
{ . ˙ Tome q | 
o 8 | | for 
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for no Words of different Senſe are Ay ſpelt alike, wile 
the 2 and the ¶ fir mation. 


Nas es. 5 Words & Aliirmation, 


7 r q Abſent 
„ Accent 
Cement 5 Cement 
Colle Collect 
Conduct Conduct 
+ Conjfort © Con ſort 
I Convert I Convert 
The firſt | Conte: The laſt | Conteft 
Syllable is } Ferment Syllable is 4 Ferment 
pronounc'd J Frequent | pronounc'd | Frequent 
long. Incenſe | long. —_ 
| Object | ; Object 
Preſent Preſent 
„„ „„ Project 
| Record | | Record 
Subject „I Subje# 
Torment i Torment 
| 
L Unite © CL Unite 


And ſome others. But the following Rules of Quantity will be 
of ſome Uſe ; as, 

When Endings to One-Syllab*-Words are join d, 

Long the firſt Syllable you always find. 

1.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one > Syllable, 
the firſt Syllable is long; as, Peace-able, fin-ful, ſelf-ifſh, good- 
neſs, toil-fome, faith-le/s, hear-ty, god-ly, &c. 

When (er), (or), (ure), t9av0 Syllab'-Words db end, 
Of the firſt Syllab' they the Sound extend. 


(2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, or ra- 
ther in our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor or Honour, 


venture, &c. but we mult except defer, refer, prefer, which 
indeed belong to the Rule of Particles. 


When (le) or (en) obſcure da end a Word, 
To the firft Syllable they Length afford. 


As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, &c. 


When Particles with other Words compound, 
The laſt Hill lengthen their own proper Sound. 


(3-) When 


eſs 


| be 


ble, 


00d- 


Ta- 
our, 


hich 
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(3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, the Word itſelf is long; as allure, collegue, pollute, 


except object, adjunct, Advent, 4/pett, Compaſs, Concourſe, Con- 


duit, perfec', Perfume, Prelate, Profit, Progreſs,” Prologue, 
Reliques, Reſpit, Succour, Subflance, Suburbs, Surplice. Note, 
that perfect and perfume, when they are Affirmations, relate to 
the foregoing Rule, not the Exception. 


8 7 to tæuo Syllab'-Hords an Ending“ bound, | 
That which before was long maintains its Sound. 
If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 


Syllable which was originally long continues ſo ; as Profit, pro- 
fitable, except proteſt, Proteſtant. 


When many Syllables compoſe a Word, , 


That Vowel's long, that from the laſt is thi 
Except Poſition gives the laſt but one 
(By crouding Conſonants) a longer Tone: 


| 
(4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call that conſiſt 
of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, as 
Salvation, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable but 
one is long by Pofition, that is, by the coming | together of 
many Conſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon 'em, as 
Abundance, accompliſh, illuſtrate ; to which we may add, 4fi- 
ance, Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balconey,, Bravade, Car- 
bonado, Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate, Opponent, 
pellucid, Precedent, (tho* erroneouſly too often ſpelt Preſfiaent) 
Recuſant, Vagary, In theſe that follow the laſt Syllable is 
long; as, acquieſce, comprehend, cond:ſcend. 
Some Words of many Syllables are found 
Ev'n of two Vowels to extend the Sound; 
The fourth, or fifth\- and of the laſt but one; 
But ftill the laſt is of à weaker Tone, 


(j.) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Sylla- 
bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laſt, and the laſt but 


one; tho' the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded in 


the Delivery; as Academy, which yet is often pronounc'd Acd- 
demy, accęſſary, Acrimony, admirable. Tho? it may be doubted 
whether admirable, as uſually pronounc'd, be not more pro- 
perly one long and three ſhort. Adverſary, Antimeny, Alimony, 
ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, antiquated, Apoplexy, arbi- 
trary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarchy, Ignominy, neceſſary, Ne- 
cromancy, refractory, ſedentary. 
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* Faun or more Syllables, that end in neſs, 
The firſt and laſt long Syllables confeſs. 


But Temper ament, and all Words of four or more Syllables 
ending in 26%, have the firſt and laſt Syllables long; as Righ. 
. Tediouſucſs, &c. except Forgetfulneſs, Deſpi Segal, 

Some are of doubtful Quantity by Uſe, ow 
And Horten now, and now the Jame produce. 


Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will or 
Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, contribute, 
corruptible, Confe or, reg Kc. and e _ of 55 
mer. -- 5; V1 
Back to the 7 3 no comvey'. yoiry E ye, 

And there the Rules of Quantity you 4 % "ſy; 
In Mords that many Syllables denn. 
For Common moſt they ſhort, and long are und, 
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But thoſe that to fuch Conſonants are bound 
As cloſe the Lips, can neer extend their Sound. 

Emyhatic Words abe juftly ſtill produce; . 
But cwery Sign i, ſhort by ſacred Uſe. 


The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning of 
the Grammar; and we here may add to theſe Obſervations, 
that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except they end 
with ſilent (e), whoſe Nature it is to lengthen the foregoing 
Vowel. All the Signs are tort, without an Emphaſis, which 
they ſeldom have ; ; as, a, the, an, fer, by, with, te, from, &c. 
but, whatever Word of one Syllable ends with a Letter that 
clofes the Month, can never be long ; as all ſuch as end in (m), 
or the Sound of (m), and in molt Mutes. 


Tewo Syllables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, 
But Quar.tities ar fringuiſh them from Proſe. 
By long and ſhort in warizus Stations plac'd, 
Our Englith Ver/s harmonioufly is grac'd. 
With ſhort and long Heroic Feet abe raiſe, 
But theſe to wary is the Poct's Praiſe. 

For the ſe me Sounds perpetually di ifguft : 
DRYDEN t this Variety was juſt. 


Having given cheſe Rules for 2zantities in the Engliſh Tongue, 
we muſt obſerve, chat two Syllables make a Poetic Foot, which 
\Hitherto will ror admit a greater Number, tho” in the Zatin 
and Greek a Foot might contain fix, and thoſe might be reſolv'd 
into the fimple Feet of two or three Syllables. Heroic, Verſes 
9 of five ort, and ave long Syllables intermixt, but = 

0 


zs quite contrary to the Iambic, fit to expreſs wea 
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ſo very ſtrictly as never to alter that Order. My. Dryden has 
vary'd them with admirable Beauty, beginning his Heroick 
Verſe ſometimes with a long Syllable, follow'd by two Shorts, 
and other Changes, which a Maſter only muſt venture on. 
From hence 'tis plain, that the Learner can never imagine 
that any Number of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind of 
Verſe, for by that means there could be no Proſe]: So that to 
conſtitute a Verſe, Variety of Nunbers is e - 
In Engliſb, the Metre or Sorts of Verſe are.extremely various 
and arbitrary, every Poet being ar liberty to introduce any new 
Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, firſt the Heroic, conſiſting 
of five long and five ſhort Syllables, generally ſpeaking ; Verſes 
of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet _— a Ceſure, 
or one Syllable. Szarza's have been endeavour'd to be intro- 
duc'd, but never yet have been able to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
[2] To help the Learner to ſome Means or Examples of 
forming new Feet in the Eng/7 Tongue, we ſhall here ſet 
"7 : down 


* > 2 — _—_—_ n — * * m — 


—BW. ec —þ 


(a] But as many Ways as Quantities may be varied by Com- 
polition and Tranſpoſition, ſo many different Feet have the 
Greek Poets contriv'd, and that under diſtin Names, from two 
to fix Syllables, to the Number of 124. But it is the Opinion 
of ſome Learned Men in this Way, that Poetic Nutber may 
be ſufficiently explain'd by thoſe of two or three Syllables, into 
which the reſt are to be reſolv'd. | 
Of thoſe eight here ſet down, the Spendée and the Dadyl are 
the moſt conſiderable, as being the Meaſures us'd in the Heroic 
Verſe by Homer, Virgil, &. Theſe two Feet are of equal 
Time but of different Motion: The Spondée has an even, 
ſtrong, and ſteddy Pace, like a Trot, as I may ſay ; but the 
Dactyl reſembles the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. | An inverted 
Daayl is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly Trot, and a Motion proper 
to excite and enrage. The lambic is allo of a light and ſprightly 
Nature, and reigns moſt in our Exgliſb Verſe. The Trochee 
k and languid 
Motions ; as all thoſe Meaſures are which move from long to 
ſhort Syllables, The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid,- as 
the Moleſs is ſlow and heavy. a 
Tho' Rhyme has been (by the Ignorance of our. Fore-fathers) 
thought the only Eſſential of Eng/ifo Verſe, yet it is in Reality 
the moſt inconſiderable Part of it, and may be left out without 
any Detriment ; as is plain from the Great Milton. But 7 _ 
| relolve 
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down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and x 
mort Syllable. | HY IH D Thy 


A Sponate, Two long Syllables. 
Pyrrhic, Two ſhort Syllables. 
Trochte, A long and ſhort Syllable. 
Jambic, a ſhort and a long Syllable. 
Theſe are of two Syllables. 
A Moloſs, Three long Syllables. 
Tribrach, 'Three ſhort Syllables. 
Dactyl, One long and two ſhort Syllables. 
4 Anapef?, Two ſhort and one long Syllable. 


— — N - 1 * cc . 


— 3 — TO 


CHAP. I. 


The Art of POETRY in General; and fr, 


of Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


| H Aving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules of 


the Mechanic Part of Poetry, Which is as far as the Gran- 


mar generally goes, tho' with great Abſurdity, we ſhall now 


proceed to the Art itſelf, which (by we know not what Inia- 


tuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For if 


Poetry is to be baniſh'd our Studies intirely, to what purpoſe 


does every petty School teach the Rules of Quantity? But if 


we are allow'd to read the Poets; nay, if we are ſo fond of 


them, as to teach them to Children before they are Maſters of 


the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the beauty and Excel- 
lence of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt we teach Boys 
to be mere Yer/ifpers, Poctaſters; by the ſecond we form their 
Judgment, and let them ſee the Difficulty of being a good 
Poet; which would deter them attempting an Act for which 


they ſind no true Genius, and at the ſame time give them a juſt 


Value for the Books they read. The common Praſadia's make 


Scriblers, which is a Scandal; the preſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, 
which is an Honour. | 


Arc 


reſolve to write in Rhyme, you muſt take a peculiar Care of 
obſerving them exactly, for a Botch in this is unpardonable. 
My Lord Roſcommon, tho' he was an Enemy to Rhyme, yet 
was moſt exact in it, when he vouchſafed to make uſe of it. 
This Niceneſs muſt be obſerv'd in double or treble Rhymes, 


— 


Which yet are never properly us'd, but in Burle/que. 


For 


d 3 


beſides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by which 


The Art of POETRY. 

For the Learner muſt not fanſy, that to write a Verſe, or 
conclude a Rhyme, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt un- 
derſtand the Nature of the Subject thoroughly f and let his 
Copy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he muſt form a 
Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the other; 
for only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmony, 
and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Company of 
Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be never ſo 
ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, and in- 
capable of any thing Great and Noble. A Blockhead with a 
good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Language, may 
do theſe ; but nothing but a Poez the other. = 

But if a Deſign be neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of our 
Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater Length; 
which without this will infallibly prove intolerably tedious, and 
a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in the Learner's 
Mind, that a VERSIFYER and POET are two different 
Things ; the firſt is contemptible, and has been ſo theſe 2000 


Years ; but the latter honourable, in the Opinion of the Men 


of Senſe and Learning, in all Ages and Nations, ſince the 
Birth of this Heavenly Art. YO WE 


Zefore we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poetry, 


ve muſt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers. The Mafeer, 


or Mifireſs, who inſtructs the Young in this Art, ſhou'd tho- 
roughly know its Nature and Parts, not only in this, which is 
but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe, that will be publiſh'd 
ſoon after it, but the full Diſplay of this Art in a much greater 
Volume. 

They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves with Application all 
the beſt Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greek Poets, and direct 
their Scholars to read and ſtudy the ſame. For tho' theſe 
Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet are they capable, 
as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte and Reliſh of the 
Nature of Poetry in the Engliſs Student; which has not been 
kept ſo much in View in moſt of our Modern r 
but as they depart from Nature, want her Regularity of Order 
and Beauty. Ovid's Metamorphoſis ſhou'd be firſt read throughly, 
becauſe it furniſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and 
their Notions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord 
Bacon, Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid, 
Horace, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions: And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every Day take a Leſſon, 
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164 ur Art ef POETRY. 
he may come to join the Theory and Practios, which only can 
make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry. 

We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which I ſhall 
begin with the moſt inferior Kind, and ſo aſcend by Degrees up 
to the higheſt Performance in the rt. 

Ezßpigram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES, 
| or. FIAT the _—_— EY to the firſt _ way its 6:0 


* 


of E PG RA N. 


The Epigram 7 in Shortne/* takes Delight, 8 
And tho all Subjects are its proper Right, | 
Yet each of one alone can only write, 


6 , is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one only 
Thing, with Beauty and Points: All Things are allow'd to be 
treated of in the Epigram, Provided that Ane e and 
Point are preſerved. 2 


Tevo Parts this little Whole af fill e 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe: 

To make this Poem pere, be your Care 

That Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 


The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the Culjef, 
and the Concluſion, Beauty runs though the whole, but the 
Point i is for the Concluſion only. 


| That you this needful Brevity may chives. 
Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; 
And in few Words that only Thing expreſs, 
But Words that Force and Energy confeſs. 


; To attain this Brevity, you muſt not aim at many Things 
through the whole Fpigram, and then take Care to expreſs that 
Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch Words, 
as that to extend them into more, would enervate and loſe the 
| F. orce and Strength of the Thought, and the Point or Acumen. 


Beauty's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 

Which to the Whole an Excellence imparts, 

Adorn'd with ſbeet Simplicity and Truth, 
The Diction {ill polite, and ne er uncourh : 

This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muſt comprize, 
N. mich from the Subject, well expreiſs'd, will riſe. 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and harmo- 
nious Formation of the V pole, and the apt Agreement of all 


"the Parts of the Poem, from the Beginning to the End, with 
5 


only 
o de 


and 


bjefty 


the 


hings 
that 
ords, 
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a ſweet Simplicity and Truth. The Language muſt be Polite, 


not Ruſtic: The Beauty muſt always be accompanied with 


Sewcetneſs, which varies according to the Subject; if that be 
delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, c. thoſe Qualities will ariſe 
from the well expreſſing of the Subject, that will give Beauty 


and Sxveerneſs, But this muſt not be too viſibly ſought after; 
avoid rather what is harſh, and an Enemy to Sqvectne/s in the 


Language, than ftudy too much to increaſe it. 


The POINT in the Concluſion rates its place, 
Aud is the Epigram's peculiar Grace; 

Some unexpected. and ſome biting Thought, 

With poignant Wit, and ſharp Expreſſion fraught. 

The third neceſſary Quality of the Epigram is the: POINT; 

and it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrammatical 8 and 

is chiefly in the Concluſſon, where it muſt end with ſomething 
biting and unexpected. There are others who ever exclude 

the Point from Epigram, becauſe Catullus has it not ſo frequently 

as Martial; but here, as in other Things, we muſt be guided 

by the Majority; and if we here exclude the Point, we may 


have it ſpread ftill through ye Works, where it is abo- 
minable. * 


N 
From two to 4525 JV. erſes it extends, 5 
But beſt when two, or four, it not tranſcends. 


The Number of Verſes in an E. pigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty; but the ſhorter the better, becauſe it 
comes neareſt to the Perfection of Brewvity. We have not many 
formal Epigrams in Engliſh; but then we run into a worſe Error, 
by ſcattering the Epigrammatic Points through all our Verſes, 
to the Scandal of the Engliſb Poets, fince that wholly belongs 
to Epigram. One A -ſhall ſuffice, and that is from Mr. 


Brown—on a Gentleman who took the Oaths, and made three 
Gods of the Trinity : 


The. ſame Allegiance to two Kings he pays, . 
Sears the ſame Faith to both, and both betrays : 
No æbonder, if to favear he's always free, | 
Who has two Gods to feuear by, more than WE, | 


Here is the Brevity, Point and Beauty of an Epigram, er- | 
prels d by a Domeſtic Example: Vou may find ſeveral Epi- 
grams of Martial tranſlated by the ſame Author, and by Mr. 


Cowley, and ſome out of Catullus, which are too long to inſert 
in _ INT. 


: | ; 8 % 2 a 


Of 
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of PLETORLEL. 
The Paſtoral that fings of happy Swains, 
And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the M. beds and Plains, 
S bond through the whole diſcover every-where 
Their old Simplicity, and pious Air, 


Aud in the Charatters of Maids and Youth, 
Unęractisd Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth. 


As every ſort of Poetry is an Imitation of ſomething, ſo is 
the Paſiora! an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, conſider d under 
that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. For 
this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all Occaſions, 
maintain'd though the whole Poem; the Perſons introduc'd 
being innocent and ſimple, without Corruption; ſuch as Sh 
herds, Goatherds, Couvberds, Pruners, and the like. The Cha- 
racters therefore ſhould repreſent that ancient Innocence, and 
unpractis d Plamneſs, which was then in the World, and which 


is viſible in Theocritus and Virgil, as may be ſeen in the Tranſ- 


lations of thoſe Poets. 


Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt oa, 
Which, as it muſt be fimple, muſt be one; 


With ſmall Digreſſions it will yet diſpenſe, 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe. 


Every Paſtoral Poem ſhould have a little Plat or Fable, which 
may 59 the Title of a Paſtoral Scene; it muſt be ſimple, 
and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Digreſſions, pro- 


.. vided they be little. Nor is the Poet obliged always to make 


it Allegoric, that is, to have ſome real Perſons meant by thoſe 
fiQitious Shepherds which are introduc'd. This Rule of the 
Plot is every-where obſerv'd by Virgil, particularly in his firſt, 


Which is the Standard of Paftorals. be Plans, or Arguments 


of this and two or three more, will make this plain: Of the fir ſt; 
Melibœus, an unfortunate Spepherd, is introduc'd with Ti- 


tyrus, one more fortunate ; the former addreſſes his Complaint of 


his Sufferings and Baniſoment to the latter, who injoys his F locks 
and Folds in this publick Calamity, and therefore expreſſes his 
Gratitude to the Benefactor from whom this Favour flow'd: But 
Melibœus accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adieu to 
his Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue—'The next 
Is a Paſtora! Complaint without any Dialogue; for CO- 
RYDON, ia 4 2 wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 
Coyneſs of Alexis, recommends himſelf for his Beauty, and Skill 
an pleying on the rural ns invites him into the Country, 2 
mi ſing 
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mifing bin the Pleaſures of the Place, with. a Preſent of Nuts 


and Apples, But finding all in vain, he reſolves to quit his 
Amour, and betake himſelf again to his Buſineſs, Here is a vi- 
fible Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing de upon 
thethenn 1004 eee . 2 e 

In the third, Menalcas, Damaetas, and Palæmon, are intro- 
duc'd in this manner: — Damœtas and Menalcas, after ne 
Country Raillery, agree to try which has the beſt Skill at Seng, 
and that their Neighbour Palæmon all be judge of their Per- 

ermance ; who, after hearing both, declares himſilf unfit to 
decide the Controverſy, and fo leaves it undetermin l. 

We need give no more Examples here of the little Plot or 
Fable of a Paſtoral ; you may conſult Mr. Dryden Virgil, and 
the ſeveral Tranſlations of Theocritus, by which you will con- 

Connexions, and Tranſitions, pray take care 
They are not made too ſtrict and regular. | 


The Connexions ſhould be negligent, and the Tranſitions eaſy ; 
as may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Virgil; for a too ſtrict Regularity 
in theſe will make the Poem ſtiff and formal. 


The Paſtoral aamits of Vows and Praiſe, 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Joys, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Feſt, | 
Of Parables, Sentences, and the reſt. 
Philaſophic Queſtions, Riddles, Parables, ought to be eminent 
n this Poem, which gives a peculiar Reliſh of the ancient Man- 
er of Writing; and the Writer ſhould ſhow ſome competent 
Skill in the Satject- Matter, which makes the Character of the 
Perſons introduc'd ; as Virgil every-where does, but the Mo- 
lerns ſeldom or never. = [OED 
The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, | 
And Elegance in ev*ry Part appear; 
Its humble Method nothing has of fierce, | f 
But hates the Rattling of a lefty Venſe. | | 


| 
The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no- 
thing ſublime. or lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as are 
ot at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. The 
entence ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſification ſmooth, : 
ay, and harmonious, without Affectation of Grandeur and 

Jelly, but when akin to the Subject; as in one of FVirgii's 

d Pollio. 8 | 

Oppos'd to this, another low in Style | 
Makes Shepherds peak @ Language baſe and wile, 


— ee 
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This Randal has done in his Pafforals, and ſeveral others; 
changing Damon and Phyllis into Tom and Beſs. Nor muk 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paftoral : We muſt either 


feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow- thoſe which 
we find already in good Authors. This Poem ought never to 


. Elegy was firſt made on melancholy Subjects, as on the 
Death 25 Friends, c. as Ovid on Tibullus, which is tranſlated. 
In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every Subject, 
was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, Expoſtulations, 
Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, Congratulations, Admonitionz, 
Reproaches. * 


T he Model of this Poem Sou d be mide, 
And every Step of all its Progreſs laid, 
And all Arca te ſome certain End, 
And Perſe on Verſe perpetually depend. 


This and all other Poems ought to have a plan made of the 
whole Deſign before a Line is Mitten: For elſe the Author 
will not know where to begin, and where to end, but ramble 
in the Dark, and give us Verſes which have no Relation to 
each other, or at leaſt have not any Dependance on each 
other. This is the Fault of thoſe who are ignorant of Art, and 
are only Ver ſicyers. 


No glitt ring Points, nor any nice Conceit 
Muft load the Elegy with Foreign Weight ; 
Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 
And with Diſdain throw back that mecn Nelight. 


The Epigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted; 'tis 
abominable ; none of the fine Things that ſome are ſo fond of 
in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like: Theſe give Place to 
the Paſſons, which muſt here ſpeak with Nature. 


* that the Diction cv 'ry-awhere 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 


Correct; the Manners all-along expreſs, 
Jn ev ry Place the Paſſion Hill confeſs. 


| | if exceed one bundred Verſes ; the beſt. of V g's is N fifty, 
1 that is * Englifþ) about event). 
1 | Of E LEG . 
4 1 The Elegy demands a folemn Style, 

1111108 It muurns wwith flowing Hair at Fun'ral Pile, 

— I t points the Lover's Torment and Delights, 12 

1/1148 4 Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites. 
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The Art of POETRY. 169 
The Diction of the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, correct, clean, 


gentle, perſpicuous, clear, — of the Manners, tender, 
full of Paſſions, or pathetic ; but never oppreſs'd or debauch d 


It is wonderfully 


with fine Sayings and exquiſite Sentences. 
adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, Complaints, Exclama- 
tions, Addreſſes to Things or Perſons, Words of feign'd Per- 
ſons, or Things inanimate made to ſpeak, ſhort Digreſlions, 
yet pertinent to the Subject; nor does it receive a little Beauty 
from Alluſions to Sayings: Examples not only from the '/i4e, 
but unlite, and Contraries. Sometimes Compariſons are made, 
ſmart and ſhort Sentences are thrown in, to confirm what is 
propoſed. | 


No cutting off the Vowels muſt be found, | 1 a 
That wou'd deſtroy that ſmooth, that flowing Sound 
Which in the Flee, y muſt ſtill oa -.- 


| 
There ſhould be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one Vowel 
ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the former is 


cut off; for that begets a ſort of Roughneſs, w which i is not 2 
able to this kind of Poeſy. 


Some to two Verſes auill the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the cliſe of ev'ry other Line. 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
a Full- point or Period at the End of every Difiich compoſed of 
a Verſe of fix Feet, and another of five, and ſo begins again 
like a ſhort Starza. But this Rule will not always hold in 
Engh/Þ, nor is it always obſerved in Latin. 


The- 4 . 


Sweetnels is moſt peculiar to the Ode, 
Ev'u when it riſes to the Praiſe of G OD. 


The Characteriſtic of this fort of Poeſy from all others, 1s 
Sweetneſs : For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in Heroic 
Verſe, Simplicity in Paſteral, Tenderneſs and Softneſs in 
El:gy, Sharpneſs and Poignancy in Satire, Humour and Mirth 
in Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point i in Epigram; 
ſo in this ſort of Poeſy the Poet applies himſelf intirely to ſooth 


the Minds of Men by Sweerneſs and Variety of the Verſes, 


and the exquiſite Elegance of the Words of the whole Song or 
Ode, in the Beauty and Agreeableneſs of Numbers, and the 


Deſcription of Things moſt delightful in their own Nature, 
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%% The Art of POETRY. 

Th Expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, Fancy high, 

That That not ſeem to creep, nor This to fly : 

No Words tranſpos d but in ſuch Order all, 

As, tho" hard wrought, may ſcem by Chance to fall. 
But obſcene Words db always give Offence, i 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. 


Songs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed ſignifies a 
Seng; tho' our common Madrigals degenerate much from their 
Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better for the future, 
we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou!d be moſt exact 
In the Propriety of Words and Thoughts ; but here, as well 
as in all manner of true Poeſy, Obſcurity ſhou'd with the ut- 
moſt Care be avoided. 


Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 


The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was only 
of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic to 
which they were ſung, they ſo varied the Numbers and Feet, 
that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 


Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 
And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight : 
T he Poet here muſ? be indeed inſpir'd 

Miib fury too, as well as fancy fir d; 

For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wondrous Harmony Din1ine. 
But tho all ſeem to be in Fury done, 
The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Tranſitions and Digreſſions viſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhould be elegantly ſoft, {0 
àn ill or low Expreſſion clogs and debaſes the Beauty and Bright- 
neſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd from all 
other Odes by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions which it 
beautifully, admits, and the ſurprizing and naturally eaſy Re- 
turns to the Subjects; which is not to be obtain'd without great 
Judgment and Genius. The ſuppoſed Irregularity of Pindar's 
Numbers, has made our Ignorant Imitators pretend to be Pin- 
daric Poets, by their wild irregular Verſes alone, though very 
falſely. Here the Poet that would excel, ſhould draw the 
Plan of his Poem, and mark out the Places where theſe elegant 
Wandrings may properly be, and how the Returns may juſtly 
be made to the Subject; for without that it muſt be Chaos and 

© | ok | Confuſion 


" 

The Art of POETRY. 151 
Confufion in bold ſonorous Verſes, Conſult and lady Pindar's 
Odes, tranſlated by Mr. Cowley; and a Poem entituled, The Fe- 


male Reign ; in which the Tranſitions and Returns are excel- 
lent. [La] | 
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e, | | | 
0 Of SATIRE and COMEDY. 
u. tire and Comedy being both directed to laſn and ridicule 
. Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into one i 
Chapter. | | 1 
Folly and Vice of exry Sort and Kind 1 
1 That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe our Mind ; 0 
All that deſereyes our Laughter or our wg 
x To biting SATIRE's Province do relate; 


The flothful Paraſite, affected Fool, 

Th Ingrateful, and the pert loguacious Too 

The lufiful Drunkard, th' awaritious Slave 

The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knawe: | 

Satire, Cy wholſome Leſſons, wwou'd reclaim, 

And heal their Vices to ſecure their Fame, | 
z 


OT CC 


[2] The Ode originally had but one Strophe or Stanza, but 
was at laſt divided into three Parts; the Strophe, Antiftrophe, 
and Epode, For the Prieſts went round the Altar ſinging the 
Fraiſes of the Gods and Goddef/es in Verſe : So they call'd their 

' firſt Entrance to the Left, Strophe, or turning to; the ſecond 
{0 | returning to the Right, they call'd Antiftrophe, or the Returning z 
and the Songs they call'd Ode, or Antode; as they call'd their 
Entrance and Return Strophe, and Antiſtrophe. At laſt ſtanding 
{till before the Altar, they ſung the reſt, and that they call'd the 
Epode. The Strothe and Antifirophe conſiſted of the ſame 
Number and Kind of Verſes, nay, almoſt of Syllables ; but 
the Epode of Verſes of a different Kind, which were ſometimes 
more in Number, ſometimes leſs ; and if the Ode contained ſe- 
veral Strophes and Antiftrophes, and Epodes, the ſame Rule was 
followed in all the reſt. 
The Odes of Horace are compoſed of two, three our four 


- 5g of Verſe, after which the Stanzas or Stropyes begin again, 
c. ie 


32 Satire, 


— SN mm 


172 The Art of POETRY. 
Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has for 
its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy our Laugh- 
ter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not ridiculous or 
 odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thing that is full 
of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paſſions. Satire 
derides and falls on the Slothful, the Paraſite, Affectation, the 
Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, Libidinous, Drunk- 
ards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's, publick Robbers, Adul- 
terers, &c. He was in the Right, that ſubjeQted the Diſtem- 
pers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it is as much employ'd in 
this, as the Phycician in curing the Body. Both propoſe to 
- themſelves the Health of the Patient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the 
Phyſician by his Potions and Pills. The Medicines of both 
are in themſelves unſavory and diſagreeable to the Palate of the 
Diſtemper'd on whom they make Incifions, whom they cau- 
terize and ſpare not. The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may 
go down glibly ; and Satiric Invectives muſt be ſweeten'd with 
the Mixture of Pleaſantry and Wit, and agreeable Raillery, 
till both the Medicines are ſwallow'd, and in the Bowels per- 
form their Operation. The Raillery and Biting of Satire cor- 
rect the Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and 
Vice. 0 | 
The Latin Writers Decency neglect, 
But modern Readers challenge more Reſpecg;; 
And at immodeſt Writings take Offence, 
If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 
Satire Huld be from all Obſeenentſs free, 
Not impudent, and yet preach Modi ſiy. 


The Satiric Poet ſhould not expoſe Vice and Lewdneſs as 
Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions that 
may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ſtrive to correct the 
Guilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene Words 
and Images. 


Tho' Vice and folly be keen Satire's Aim, 
| It muſt not on their Nature here declaim. 


Tho' the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by no 
means to waſte itſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of Virtue 
and Vice, which is the proper Bufineſs of Moral PZ:lo/ophy, 
In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a Man of Wit and 
Addreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence ; and a Sharpneſs that is not 
oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. 


Ne 


| 
The Art of POETRY. 173 
| No Parts diflint does biting Satire know, | 
And ewithaut certain Rules its Courſe will go. | 

Ot by Infinuation 7. begins, = 

* And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins; | 

But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the Whole, 


Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtinct Parts; ſometimes it begins 
by inſinuating itſelf by Degrees; but more commonly abruptly, 
and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be abrupt, yet it 
ought to have a Reference and Regard to the Compoſition of 
the whole Body of the Poem. Examples you may =” in Fu- 
vcnal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. . 


Of avell-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they ſhou'd be (like the Subject rough. 
But this great Work is more exattly made, 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey? d. 
Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care taken 
of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 
Mac Fleckno has perfectly obſerved, and ought to be the Model 
of our Verſe in all Engl; Satires, [6] 


Of COMEDY. 


We come now to the Dramatic Poetry, which is much the 
moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any: We can 
ſcarce except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been ſeen theſe 
1700 Years; for tho' that be more difficult becauſe of its Length 
and Variety, yet it is beyond Controverſy, leſs uſeful, and leſs 
capable of giving that ſtrong and lively Pleaſure which is to be 
found in a juſt Tragedy. But we begin with Comedy. a 


i. 


—— 


* See the firſt Satire of JU VENAL. 

[5] Satire is allow'd to be an urbane, jocoſe, and biting 
Poem, form'd to reprehend corrupt Manners, and expoſe Im- 
probity of Lite ; but yet there is no Certainty of the Etymo- 
logy of its Name. Some draw it from a Sort of Plate or 
Charger, in which the various ſort of Fir/?-fruits were offer'd 
to Ceres; thus, ſay they, in Satire are handled various and 
different ſorts of Things or Subjects, with which it by as it 
were, fill'd to Satiety; ſo from Fulneſs or Satiety they draw 
Satire, Others derive it from the Dances of the Satyr, leap- 
ing from /ide to fide, ſkipping and jumping this way and that. 
Or perhaps from the Satyrs themſelves, thoſe Gods having of 
old been often introduced into this ſort of Poetry. | | 
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174 The Art of POETRY. 
In Comic Scenes the common Life aue draw 
According to its Humours, Actions, Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe. 
But what is yet a nobler, juſter End, 
To all the Charms of Virtue does commend. 


Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humours, 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous, and re- 
commending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Life, the 
Mirror of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and whatever 

' Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of the Name. 


To four eſſential Things ww affign a Part 

In every Comedy that's writ with Art; 

The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 
And proper Diction that muſt all expreſs. 

The Fable is the Plot that is defign'd 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind. 

But without Manners theſe cannot be drawn, 
In them the Temper, and the Humour's ſhown ; 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known, 
The Diction 7s the Language that does ſhow 

In Words, the-Sentiments that from them flow, 


COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
vers, the Sentiments, and the Diction; to which two are added, 
which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Muſic and De- 
coration ; without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be written, 
For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, or Subject on 
which he writes, and that is what we call the Fable or Plot: 
But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a Neceſſity that it ſhould 
have the Manners, that is, nicely and juſtly expreſs the Tempers, 
Humours, or Manners of the ſeveral Dramatic Perſons that are 
repreſented in Comedy. The Sentiments are added, becauſe we 
muſt diſcover by them the Senſe and Opinion of them in 
Words; and becauſe the Sentiments are, and mult be expreſſed 
more plainly by Words, the Diction obtains its Place in theſe 
four Parts of C:mcay. | 

The Difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners, and 
differences them from one another. For theſe Manners which 
are praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in another, 
being not at all convenient to his Character, and therefore to 
be diſpraiſed. This we find in Arts themſelves; for one of 

the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fialer or Piper; 
but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable to 3 
| oman 


* 


i 

Tb. Ar f POETRY. 173 
A Woman has a juſt Praiſe for ſewing well, and working finely 
with her Needle; but this being no Manly Quality, is deſpica- 
ble in a Man. The Manners muſt therefore be agreeable to 
every Man's Station, Quality, or Years, and the like. And 
Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, when we are once Ma- 
ſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean while learn theſe fol- 
lowing Verſes out of Horace, of what is proper to the ſeveral 
Ages and Stations of Man, that you may not err againſt them : 
They are found thus in blank Verſe, in my Lord Roſcomman's 
Tranſlation | | | 


One that has newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
Lowes Childiſh Plays, is ſoon provek'd and pleas d, 
And changes ev'ry Hour his wawering Mind. 
A Youth, that fir/t cafts off his Tutor's Yoke, 
Lowes Horſes, Hounds, and Sports and Exerciſe 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof ; 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Years, Es 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power, 
Old Men are only walking Haſpitali, | 
Where all Defeds, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
With refileſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear; 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, | 
Oppreſs'd with Riches which they dare not uſe 3 
IL. natur d Cenſors of the preſent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt, 
T hus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 
Bst muff not hawe th' ambitious Cares of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt Servant or a Cheat, 
Qr one whoſe Blood boils in his Youthful Veins, | 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, | 
E xtorting Tradeſmen, careful Hufſbanamen. 


we 


" Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters, that fall 
under them; but Humour being eſſential to Engli/h Comedy, we 
muſt ſee what that is. | | 


Subordinate Paſſion «ve Humour name, 
By which our Bards have gain'd peculiar Fame, 

Each Paſſion dves a double Face confeſs, | 
The ſtrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs. 


I 4 
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Here Affectation /ome to Humour aa, i 
By that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. Vb 
5 Whatever Humours you at firſt befleav, 
T hoſe to the End your Paſſions ftill muſt ſhow, 
Thoſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. 


ann is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or a weaker 
Piſton, and that in Perſons of a lower Degree than thoſe that 
are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible in the lower ſort of 
People, whoſe Characters are therefore fitter for Comedy. Every 
_ Paſſion has two different Faces; one that is ſerious, great, ter- 
rible, ſolemn, that is for Tragedy; and another that is low, 
comical, ridiculous. 
Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Comedy, 
as being highly ridiculous, ard capable of being corrected by it, 
Your Characters muſt always retain the ſame Humour through 
the Play, which you give them at firſt, or elſe tis — and 
| N 


Expoſe no fingle Fop, but lay the 1 
More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad 3 
The other Way is wulgar : Of? ave fee 
The Fool derided by as great as he : | 
11] Poets fo will one poor Fop dewour ; 
But to collef, like Bees, from every Flow'r | 

Ingredients to compoſe this precious Fuice, 
Fhich ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſs, | 
In ſpight of Faction will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. | Ah 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he may 
meet with in his Converſation, but oh general Follies 


„ „% t Su o OH Am wh. „ 


form a Character that may be of Uſe to may, and a Diverſion 
to all. 

All Fools in this Speak Senſe, as if poſleſt, 

And each by Inſpiration 6reaks his Feſt, 

If once the Juſtueſs of each Part be loft, 

We well may laugh, but at the Poct's Coft. 

That filly 5M Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 

With which our Age fo nauſeouſty is cloy d: 

Humour . all, Wit Shou d be only brought 

To turn aprecably ſome proper Thought. 


"Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
Wit and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. Humour 


15 


3 


ay 
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only for Epigram. 


The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
Dye Entrance does the Characters explore : 
And to the Action ſomething apes proceed, | 
The Working up, Action and Warmth doth bretd, 
The Counter-turn does Expectation ere, 
But the Diſcov'ry /ettles all i th* Cloſe. 


The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four: the Entrance, 
which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
little into any part of the Action. 24h), The Working up of the 

at, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or Action 

it is drawing on, and you fee ſomething promiſing. 3aly, 
The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly call the 
Counter- turn, deſtroys the Expectation, and embroils the Action 
in new Difficulites, leaving you far diſtant from the Hopes, in 
which it found you. 4%, The Diſcovery or Unrave/ling of 
the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling again on the ſame 
Foundation, The Obſtacles, which hindered the Deſign or 


Action of the Flay, once removed, it ends with the Reſem- 


blance of Truth, and Nature, and the Audience are ſatisfied 
with the Conduct of it. 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a Word 
about them. There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than five Acts; z 
this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond brings 


the Affairs of Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes Obſtacles 
and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews how thoſe Difficul- 


ties may be removed, or finds new in the Attempt. The fifth 


puts an End to them all, in a fortunate Diſcovery, and ſettles 
all as it ſhould be. 


7g CHAP, 
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is the true Wit of Comedy ; the fine Things, the Sheer-Wit is 
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The Art of POETRY. 


CHAP. IV. 
1 _ Of TRAGEDY. 


NE only Action, that's entire and grave, 
And of juſt Length, the Tragic Muſe mußt have 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 
And that without the Help of the Narration, 
By the ſtrong Pow'r of Terror and Compaſſion, 
All Sorts of Paſſion perfectly refines, 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines, 


As all other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, ſo is Trage; 
for the beſt Criticks define it thus : — © Tragedy is the Imitation 


Jof one grave and intire Action, of a juſt Length, and which 


* without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, by the Means of Terror 
and Compaſſion, perfectly refines in us all Sorts of Paſſions, 
and whatever is like them.” 

Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and not 
of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and 'tis equally plain, that 
there is no room for any thing in this Poem (the moſt uſeful 
and noble of all Poeſy) but what is grave and ſerious. This 
Action muſt be intire; it muſt have a Beginning, Middle, and 
End. The Beginning is that before which we have no need 
to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; the Midale is all that this 
Beginning produces: and the End is that after which nothing 
is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to compleat the Action. It muſt be of 
a juſt Length, that is, it muſt not be ſo long as that of an He- 
roic Poem, nor ſo ſhort as a ſingle Fable. The excluding Nar- 
ration, and the confining it to Terror and Compaſſion, diſtin- 
guiſnes it from an Heroic Poem; which may be perfect without 
them, and employs Admiration. By the refining the Paſſions, 
we mean not Extirpation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds 
and Moderation, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary. For 
by ſhewing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the 
great Misfortunes of others, it leſſens our own, either preſent 
or to come. . | 


— 


There is no Action that dots not proceed 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed. 
Ard therefore theſe, in this ſublimer Art 
Of Tragedy, muſt claim efſential Part. 


As 


IVE 


As 


As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclinations 
or Habits, ſo there is no Action that does not proceed from 


the Manners and the Sentiments; and therefore the Manners and 


the Sentiments are eſſential. Parts of Tragedy, for nothing but 


theſe can diſtinguiſh an A#ion. The Manners form, and the 


Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts diſtinct db claim, 
Fable the firſt, and Principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place to Diction 7s decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following Parts 
are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the Sentiments, 
and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, becauſe that de- 
notes the Place; and every Action requiring ſome Place, the 
Decoration is, in ſome meaſure, the Object of the Poet's Care, 
that the Place may be proper for the Repre/entation. The chief 
and much moſt conſiderable, is the Fable, or the Compoſition 
of the Incidents, which form the Subject of the Tragedy. For 


Action being the Object of the Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, 


muſt be the moſt conſiderable; but the Action conſiſts of the 
Incidents and their Conduct, which is the Fable: The Fable 
muſt be the moſt conſidexable; and all the Beauties of Manner, 


Diction, and Sentiments, can't make amends for the Defects of 


this. The general End that Mankind propoſe, is to live hap- 
pily, but to live happily is an Action; for Man is either happy 
or miſerable by his 4#ios, not Manners. Tragedy only 
adds them for the Production of Actions. The Fable being 
therefore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the 


Action, it mult be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the End 


in all Things. 


The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand cur Study, and our utmoſt Care; © | 
By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 

And from each other befl diſtinguiſp'd are. { 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fable. 
For as Tragcay is the Imitation of an Action, ſo there are no 
Afions without the Manners, as no Effect without a Cauſe. 
The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, and diſ- 
cover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, Side, or 
Courſe he will take on any important and difficult 21 
and. let us know how he will behave himſelf before ” = the 

23 | IONS» 
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Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the Man- 
ners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow the Dic- 6 
tates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. | 


The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, | 
Jo leaft in Excellence of all the Three; 
_ The Sentiments he Manners do declare, 

But muſt with Truth and Likelihood cohere. 


The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the Fable 
and the Manners: For theſe are for the Manners, what the 
Manners are for the Fable. The Action cannot be juſtly imi- 
tated without the Manners, nor the Manners without the Sen- 
timents. Tn theſe we muſt regard Truth and Yerifſimilitude : As 
when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Madman does; 
or as it is probable he wou'd do. For this ſee King Lear in 
Shakeſpear. 

Dye Diction muft the Sentiments unfold, 

Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 


The Diction or Language of Tragedy can demand but the 
fourth | lace. in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt Importance 
of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be Jikewife taken of 
this, that every Paſſion 8 in ſuch Words and Expreſſions as 
are vatural to it. 

Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their Ex- 
SG in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to give 
Directions neceſſary to the making each of them perfect, and 
to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 


Firft on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts, 
And guard N egainft its uſual Faults: 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ca ral Ways; 
That (as it ought gives ſure Succeſs to Plays. 


As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in Tr agech, ſo our 
firſt and principal Care ought to be employ d in contriving this 

Part with that Care, that each may produce and depend opon 
the former. This Part being performed with Skill, has given 


Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been defective in alf the 
other Parts. 


* Befid:s the main Deſign compos'd wvith Art, 
Each moving Scene nuſt hawe a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark c ry Place; 
A, Painters f:r/i chalk out the future Face. 
Tet be rot fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 
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Death; ſo that the Acf ion naturally begins with that Decree. 
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As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 


Scenes, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he begins 
to write; which will appear more plainly when we come to 
diſcourſe of the Incidents. In this Scheme we muſt mark all 
the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admirable Turns 
that produce them. But when we come to write, we may diſ- 
cover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muſt correct. 


Each Tragic Action muſ? be both entire, [ 
And of that Length which Tragedies require. 
Beginning it muſt have, and Middle, and End, 
Each to produce the other flill muſt tend. ) 
The Cauſe of Undertaking and Defign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine ; 

All the Effefts and Obſtacles we find” 

In th* Execution, to Middl' are aſſign' d. 
Th unrav'ling and diſſolving of the ſame, 
With Fuſtice we the End do always name. 


Every Action, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought not 
only to be intire, but of a juff Length; that is, muſt have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End. This diſtinguiſhes it from e- 
mentancous Actions, or thoſe which happen in an Inſtant, with- 


2 


out Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſion, may 


come into the Incidents, not build a Fable on. The Cauſe or 
Deſign of underſtanding an Action is the Beginning; and the 
Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we find in the Exe- 
cution, are the Mzdale : The unravelling and diſſolving theſe 
Difficulties, is the End. 

An Expl' nation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of Thebes, prohibits 
the burying the Body of the latter, becauſe he invaded | | 
Country with Foreign Troops. This Decree makes {Ang 


who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, bury him, is 
| diſcovered, and condemned ta be bury'd alive : C reon could not 


be brought to relent by Hzmon, or Tireſias; and ſo Hæmon #i!ls 
himſelf with her: This makes Eurydice, his Mother, di ſtroy her- 


of his Decree, repents too late, and becomes miſerable. 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Death of Polynices, ſince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho' it could not have been without that 


; ſelf; and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing the fatal [OE 
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The Midale is the Effects produced by that Decree, the Death 
of Antizone, Hæmon, and Eurydice, which produce the End by 
breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and making him repent, and 
miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot begin or end his Adion 
where he pleaſes, (which is the Fault of moſt of our old Plays, 
if he would manage his Subject with true Oeconomy and Beauty. 
For there muſt be the Canſe or Beginning; the Ef+&# of that 
Cauſe, which is naturally the Midale; and the unravelling or 
finiſhing of it, which is the End produced by the Middle, as 
that by the Beginning; the Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before 
it, as its Cauſe, and following, as its Efe# ; the Beginning 
ſuppoſes nothing before, and the End nothing to follow, to 
make the Action complete. 


The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
If awell obſerv'd, give Plays a perfect Grace. 


The Subject of a Tragedy ſhould be of a juſt Extent, neither 
too large nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, viewed, 
and conſidered at once, without confounding the Mind, which 
if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander to 
diſtract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenſive. That 
is, the Piece ought to take up juſt fo much Jie as is neceſſary 
or probable for the introducing the Incidents with their juſt 
Preparation. For to make a good Tragedy, that is, a juft 
Imitation, the Action imitated onght not, in Reality, to be 
longer than the Repreſentation ; for this makes the Litene/s 
greater, and by conſequence more perfect. But ſince there are 
Actions of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome of the 
Incidents into the Intervals of the 4&#s, the better to deceive 
the Audience. 

Next, the Unity of Action is ſuch, that it can never be broke 
without deſtroying the Poem. This Uaity is not preſerved by 
repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of One Man; as of Julius Cæſar, 
of Ant bony, or Brutus; for then the Poet has no Reaſon to 
begin at any certain Place; and Shateſpear might have brought 
his Play down to the laſt Emperor of Rome, as well as to the 
Death of Brutus. | 

But this Unity of Aon does not exclude the various Undcr- 
Actions, which are perfectly dependent on, and contribute to 
the chief, and which without it are nothing. Nor does this 
Exception make for our ſilly Under- Plots, which have nothing 
to do wich the main Defign, but is another Plot; as Adraſins 
and Eurydice in Dryden's Oedipus, which are abominable. In 
the Orphan the Action is One, and every Part or Under- Afion 

Arries 
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carries on and contributes to the main Action or Subjeet. Thus 
the different Actions of different Men are not more diſtinctly 
different Actions than thoſe of One Man at different Times. 
Whatever can be tranſpoſed, or left out, without a ſenſible 
Maim to the Adtion, has nothing to do there. 


The Tragic Perſon is no certain Man, 
The Bard PARTICULARS avoru'd draw in vais; ; 
For to no Pur poſe is that uſeleſs Draught, | 
25 ewhich no moral Leſſons can be taught, | 
reat Homer, in th Achilles, n. he drew, 
Sets not that one ſole Perſon in our Vieaw ;; 
But in that Perſon to explain did chuſe 
What Violence and Anger wou'd produce. 


The Poet is not obliged to relate Things juſt As they hap- 


pened, but as they might, or ought to have happened: That 


is, the Action ought to be general, not particular ; for parti- 
cular Actions can have no general influence. Thus Homer, in 
Achilles, intends not the Deſcription of that one individual Man, 
but to ſhew what Yjolence and Anger would make all Men of 
that Character ſay or do: And therefore Achilles is a general 
and allegoric Perſon, and ſo ought all Tragic = to be, 
where they ſhould ſpeak and act neceſſarily, or probably, as 
all Men ſo qualified, and in thoſe Circumſtances would do; 
differing from H:iffcory in this, that Tragedy conſults not the 
Truth of what any particular Perſon did ſay or do, but only 
the general Nature of ſuch Qualities, to produce ſuch Words, 
and ſuch 4fions. *Tis true, that Tragedy ſometimes makes 
uſe of true Names, but that is to give a Credibility to the 
Action, the Perſons {till remaining general. The Poet may 
take Incidents from Hiſtory and Matter of Fact, but then they 
muſt have that Probability and Likelihood which Art requires 
for there are many Actions which have really, been done, 


which are not probable; and then Hiſtory will not juſtify the 


Poet in making uſe of them. 


The Tragic Action, to be juſt and right, 
Beth Terror and Compaſion muſt excite, | 


The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Co 9 and 
not Aamiratioa; which is a Paſſion too weak to have the 
Effect of Trag:ay. Terror and Pity are raiſed by Surprize, 


when ae, are produced out of Cauſes contrary to our 


Expectation; that is, when the Incidents produce each 
other, 
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other, and not merely follow after each other. For if it do not 
neceſſarily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. 


Two Kinds of Fables Tragedy allows, 
The ſumple this, the implex that awows. 
T he ſimple does no Change of Fortune know, 
Or in the End does no Diſcov'ry bow ; 
+ The implex cther one or both contains, 
So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 


As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fables, 
femple or implex. The /imple is that, in which there is neither 
a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Perſon or 
Perſons, or a Diſcovery ; and the wnravelling of the Plot is 
only a ſingle Paſſage 1 3 of Trouble, or Repoſe and 
Tranquillity. The 7mplex Fable in which the principal Perſon 
or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a Diſcovery, or both; 
which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt common. In the Antigone 
of Sophocles, the Argument of which we have before given 
you, there is the Change of the Fortune of Creor, and that 
produced by the Effect of his own Decree and Obſtinacy ; but 
in his Ocadifas and Electra there is both a Change and Diſcovery; 

the firſt to Miſery , the latter to Revenge and Happineſs. Oedipus, 
with his Change of Fortune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of 
Fecafta and Laius, and fo is guilty of Inceſt and Parricide. 
But Fle&ra diſcovers Oreſtes to be her Brother, and by that 
changes her Miſeries into Happineſs, in the Revenge of her 
Father's Death. In the /phigenia in Tauris of Euripides 
(written by Mr. Dennis in Engliſh) Ipbigenia making a Dil- 
covery that Or-/es is her Brother, changes both their Fortunes 
from Deſpair to a happy Eſcape from the barbarous Altars of 
Taurica. But the Change can neither be neceſſary nor probable 
(without which Qualities it is of no Value) if it be not the na- 
tural Reſult, or at leaſt the Effect of the foregoing Actions, 
or of the Subjed? itlelf. As in Ocdipus : For Afgeon, who comes 
to bring him agreeable News, and which ought to have deli- 
vered him from thoſe Apprehenſions into which the Fear of 
committing Inceſt w:th his Mother had thrown him, does quite 
the contrary, in diſcovering to him who and what he is. 'The 
Fact is thus, —4 Ming er from Corinth rings Oedipus Nord 
of the Death of Polybus, and invites him to take Poſjeſſion of 
that Kingdom ; but he, afraid of cemmitting the Inceſi the Ora- 
cle had told him cf, believing Polybus to be his Father, declared 

e would never go o the Place where his Mother was. The 
Corinthian zold him ihat " did not know himſelf, ard ſo 7 i 
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furb'd himſelf about nothing; and ſo thinking to do Oedipus 


a ſignal Piece of Serwice, by delivering him from 1 in- 


forms him, that Polybus and Merope were not his Father or 


Mother ; which began the Diſcovery, that caſt him into the 
moſt terrible of his Misfortunes. 


hat in the Drama we DISCOV*RY call, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall. 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 
From Ignorance to Knowledge, which or Love 
Or Hatred in them always muſt produce, 
And all their Happineſs or Miſery induce. 


Diſcovery being here uſed for a Term of Art, and therefore 
ſignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muſt know, 
that here it means a Diſcovery, which 1s made by the principal 
Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind dee one ano- 


| ther, or ſomething of Importance to their Change of Fortune, 
and is thus defined. 


7he DISCOVERY ii a CHANGE, 
which bringing us from Ignorance to Knowledge, produces either 
LOVE or HATRED in thoſe whom the Poet has a Defign to 
make either Happy or Miſerable. That is, it ought not to be 


in vain, by leaving thoſe who remember one another in the 


fame Sentiments they were in before; it muſt produce either 
Love or Hatred in the principal, not inferior Characters. But 
thoſe Diſcoveries which are immediately followed by the 
Change of Fortune, are the moſt beautiful ; as that of Oe4ipus, 
for the Diſcovery of his being the Son of Foca/ta and Laius, 


immediately makes him of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable. 


And this Cataſtrophe or ending, which has a Change of Fortune 


immediately after the Diſcovery, will always produce Terrer 


and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy, We ſhall ſay ſome- 


| thing of the ſeveral Sorts of Diſcoveries, after the Marncrs, on 
| which they have ſome Kind of Dependence. 


Reject that vulgar Error, which appears 
So fair, of making perfect Characters, 

There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and youll draab 
A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne er ſaw : 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 


But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. : 
The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Characters. 


Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, muſt be neither 
| perfeaaly wirtuous and innocent, nor ſcandaloufly wicked. To 
| make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Character | unfortunate, 


excites 
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e tcites Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſion. To puniſh the 
Wicked, gives indeed a ſort of Satisfaction, but neither Terror 
nor Pity ; which are the Buſineſs of Tragedy, For what we 
never think ourſelves capable of committing, we can never pity, 
But the Characters of a perfect Tragedy ſhould be the Medium 
between both, but rather good than bad. Thus the Dramatic 
| Perſon ſhould not draw his Misfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlative 
Wickeaneſs, or Crimes notoriouſly ſcandalous, but by involun- 
tary Faults, that is, Frailties proceeding from the Exceſs of 
Paſhon. We call them voluntary Faults, which are com. 
mitted either by Ignorance, or Imprudence againſt the natural 
Temper of the Man, when he is tranſported by a violent Paſſion, 
which he could not ſuppreſs ; or by ſome greater or external 
Force, in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither 
could nor ought to diſobey. The Fault of Ozdipus is of the 
firſt Sort, tho' he be alſo guilty of the ſecond, That of 7 hyefte, 
in the murdering his Nephews, of the ſecond, wiz. a vio- 
lent Paſſion of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreſtes, in the 
killing of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third 
being ordered to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. Tis true 
our Oedipas is made ſovereignly virtuous; but all that Sophocles 
gives him, are Courage, good Fortune, and Judgment, Qualitits 
equally common to the god and the bad, and to thoſe who are 
made up of Virtues and Vices. Saphocles has indeed ſhewn 
him a Character that has a Mixture of Virtue and Vice. His 
Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, Raſhneſs and Im- 
prudence ; ſo that it is not for his Parricide and Inceſt that he 
is puniſhed, for they were the Effect of his Curioſity, Raſhnels, 
Pride, Anger, and Violence, and the Puniſhment of them, 
And thoſe are the Vices Sophocles would correct in us by hn 
Example. 
| Tavo ſev'ral Ends the Fable may obtain, 

Either the Perſons happy may remain, 

Or /ink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate; 

Or elſe it may obtain a double State. E 
Good fer the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 
The fingle and unhappy flill prefer. 


The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataſtrophe, ot 
one that is double; one that is happy, or one that is unhappy 3 
or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Guilty: 
But that which is beſt, is the fingle and unhappy, for that wil 
moſt likely produce Terror and Pzty. 
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As Incidents the Fable ap compoſe, 


So ſtill aue maſt confider moſt in Thoſe 
Which Pity will, and Terror moſt diſclſe. 
Al ſuch Events 'twixt Friends are only found, 

From Others nothing Tragic can rediund, | 
When the Friend's Hand againſt a Friend ig arm d, 
We fiud our Hearts on either Side alarm dl. 
T hus *yhen we ſee the Son's unhallow'd Kni 
With impious Rage aſſault a Parent's Life ; 
ben Ignorance or Rage the Parents move, 
To point the Steel againſt the Child they love 
Fear and Compaſſion ew'ry Breaſt will pr 


Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
that being only produced by the Fable, let us conſider what 


Incidents (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are 
ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. 

All Incidents are Events that happen between ſome-body or 
other; and all Zicidents that are terrible, or pitiful, happen 
between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what happens be- 
twixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thus, when a 
Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother; a Father, his Son, 
or a Son his Father; the Mother the Son, or the Son the Mot ber; 
it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſion. Now all theſe 


e moſt pro- 


Adions or Events may be thus divided, into thoſe which the 


Actor performs with an intire Knowledge of what he does, or 
is going to do; as Medea, when ſhe kill'd her Children; or 
Oreftes, when he kill'd his Mother, and the like : Or thoſe, 
where the Actor does not know the Guilt of the Crime he 
commits, or is going to commit, till after the Deed 1s done, 


| when the Relation of the Perſons they have deſtroy'd is diſ- 


cover'd to them. Thus Telegonus did not know twas his Fa- 
ther Uly/zs whom he mortally wounded, till he had done it. 


| The third Sort of Jzcidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is 
| when a Man or Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not 
known to him or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their 
{ Friendſhip and Relation. The f-/ is the wort, and the /aff 
| beſt; the ſecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here 18 
| nothing flagitious, and inhuman, but the Sin of Ignorance; for 
then the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moving; as that 
of Oedipus killing his Father Laius. | 


1n Manners ve four Qualities do ſee; | 
They muſt good, like, convenient, equal 6 . 
The Manners filly mar ld, wwe here call good, 


When by their Words their Bent is under ftood'; 1 
8 a 
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What Reſolutions they will ſurely take, 

What they wwill ſeek, and what they will forſake 3 
LIKENESS to avell- known Characters relates, 
For Hiſtory or Quality abates. 

Convenient Manners wwe theſe ever call, 

Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fal]. 
T hoſe Manners Poets always equal name, 

Which tbro' the Drama always are the ſame. 


We come now to the Manners, which are in the next degree 
of Excellence to the Fable. The Manners diſtinguiſh the Cha. 
racters; and if the Manners be ill expreſſed, we can never be 
acquainted with them, and conſequently never be terrified by 
foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the Dramatir 
Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Sufferings, All 
Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the Manners ; that 
is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their Inclinations, and 
what Reſolutions they will certainly purſue. The - Manner; 
therefore ſhould have four Qualities, and they muſt be, (1. 
good; (2.) like; (3.) convenient; (4.) equal. | Good is when 
they are mark'd ; that is, when the Diſcourſe of the Perſons 
makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſee their Inclinations, and what 
good or evil Reſolutions they are certain to take. Like only 
relates to known and publick Perſons, whoſe Characters are in 
Hiſtory, with which our poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, 
the Poet muſt not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of 
thoſe which Hiſtory has given him. We muſt remember, that 
the evil Qualities given to Princes, and great Men, ought to 
be omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Character 
of a Prince, &c. But the Vertues oppoſite to thoſe known Vices 
ought not to be impoſed, by making him generous or liberal 
in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory. The Manners 
muſt likewiſe be condenient; that is, they muſt be agreeable to 
the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition of the Perſon 
that has them : For this you may look back to what is quoted 
out of my Lord Roſcommon's Tranſlation of Horace, in what we 
have ſaid of Comedy. You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, ard 
from them draw the Proprieties of Characters or Manners: It 
would be well if you ſtudied Moral Philaſphy, to lead you into 
the Study of Mankind. 

They muſt be egzal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, or 
conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety of 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in this Draught) 
mult be equal, The Fearful mult not be brave, not the mo 

fearful: 
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fearful : The Avaritious muſt never be liberal, and the like. 
Shakeſpear is excellent in this Diſtinction of Characters, and he 
ſhould be thoroughly ſtudied on this Head. | 


One Quality efjential does remain, | 
By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain, 
The Manners muſt he regularly flow, 

That to Neceſſity their Birth they owe. 

No vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, | 
But what is necdſul to promote the Plot, 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there is a 
fifth eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be zece//ary : 
That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to be given 
to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appears to be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Action ; as all thoſe 
mentioned in Oeazpus were, to the promoting that Fable. 


Three forts of Diſcoveries are found 

In the Dramatic Poets to abound : 

The firſt by certain Marks the Busneſ5 do, 
Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Boay lie, | 
Or-certain 'Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 


9. 


Having run through the Manners, I now return to the 
Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful 
Beauty to the Piece, tho' it is indeed a Beauty „ intirely 
unknown on our Stage. The ff fort of Diſcovery is by cer- 
tain Marks in the Body, either zatural or accidental. Thus 
Ulyzs having formerly, before the Trejan War, received a 
Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain of Par- 
1/5, when he returned incognito home, the Nurſe who waſh'd 
his Legs diſcovered him by the Scar of that Wound. Tho" 
theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, yet they may be. uſed 
with more or leſs Art: As that we have juſt mentioned of 
Ulyſſes was artful and fine; but when he is fain 9 ſhow it him- 
Self to the Shepherds, to confirm them that he 15 Iyſſes, it is 
leſs artful. 
| The ſecond Way is by Tokens; as, the Caſket of Things 
which the Prieſt had found with n, when he was expoſed, 
diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
ther. And Oreſtes, when he had found out Iphigenia by her 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, is fain 
to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to make him- 
elf be believed to be Or-/irs, For theſe Tokens are no great 
} | | matter 


DR 
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matter of Invention, ſince the Poet might have made them 
twenty other Ways. 


Third from Remembrance takes its pleaſing Riſe, 
And forces the Diſcov ry from the Eyes. 

The fourth ſort ave in Reaſoning ds find, 

Which brings the unknown Object to the Mind. 
Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fatal Knife | 
With impious Blow dire&ed to his Life, 

Thus to the Goad:ſs in Deſpair did call, 

Ab] muſt 1 then like Tphigenia fall ? 


The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
brance; that is, when the Sight, or Hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, c. Thus when Uh/z 
heard Demodocus fing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of them 
ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which diſcovered 
him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoveries are made by 
Reaſoning ; as /phigenia in E/chylus, Hither is a Man con! 
like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes ; it muſt therefore be Oreſtes, 
And in the phigenia of Polyides, a Greek Poet, Oreftes kneeling 

at the Altar, and juſt opening his Boſom to receive the ſacred 
Knife, cries out, */zs not ſufficient that my aa has been ſacri- 
ced to Diana, but I muſt be ſo too, > 
The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or In- 
cidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive Cu- 
rioſity, and the Letter that 1phigenia ſent by Pylades; for it was 
very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend that Letter. We 
have been forced to make mention of Greet Plays, becauſe we 
have not yet had any thing of this kind, but in thoſe taken 


from thoſe Poets ; but our Oedipus and Iohigenia will ſhey thy 
in ſome meaſure. 


The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 

To wnztch te give their juſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet flill muſt lock within to find 

The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind, 

He muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 

And to each Character his Mind conform: 

7 he Proteus muſt all Shapes all Paſſions wear, 
be wou'd have juſt Sentiments appear; 

T hink not at all where ſhining Thoughts to place, 
But what a Man wou'd ſay in ſuch a Caſe. 


Having done with the Fab/e, Incidents and Manners, we cone 
now to the Sentiments. n 
| 
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NEE The Poet here mult not be content to look into his Mind, 


to ſee what he himſelf would think on ſuch an Occaſion, but 


he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and Temper of 
the Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt aſſume thoſe 
Manners he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and then ſee what Sen- 
timents or 'Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion, or the like, 
will produce. And the Poet muſt change the Habit of his 
Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different Character or 
Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike, without any 
[Diſtin&tion of Character. But this can't be done, but by a 
ftrong Imagination, and great Genius. \ 

We ſhall fay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 


pri re to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric ; for the Sentiments 
Un being all that make up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt jn proving, 
Wnt) refuting, exciting, and exprefling the Paſſions, as Pity, Anger, 
overed %, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the Value of a- 
ade by hing. The Reaſons of Poets and Orators are the ſame, 
„ cons {ben they would make Things appear worthy of Pity, or ter- 


Yreftes, Nrble, cr great, or probable ; tho' ſome Things are render'd ſo 


necling Art, and ſome by their own Nature, 
ſacred Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, | 
r ſacri- With diff ring Paſſions in a diff 'ring Dreſs : 
7 Bold Anger in rough haughty Words appears, 
or In- Sorrow in humble, and difſolves in Tears. 
ve Cu- Made not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 
r it was And fhew a canting Spirit on the Stage: | 
e There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affeted Noiſe, \ 
auſe we Shew like ſome Pedant that declaims to Boys. 
e _ In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, 
LEW Ub 


And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt? veep. 
Theſe noiſy Words which in ill Plays are found, 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drow 
To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try; 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on high; 
In nat'ral Thoughts muſt ev'ry-where abound, 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. 

To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 


And ſhew us a new Wonder in each Line. 


| The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes under 

. ur Conſideration 3 and tho? it is confeſſed, that it is of the 
kalt Importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elocution is 

we come oper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gives a great, and 
Lvantageous Beauty to a Play; and therefore we will not paſs 
Te 1 | it 
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it over in filence. Some have been betray'd by their Ignorance 
of Art and Nature, to imagine that Milton's Stile, becauſe 
noble in the Epic, was beſt for Tragedy, never reflecting that 
he himſelf varied his Stile in his Sampſon Agoni ſtes. If you 
would therefore merit Praiſe, you muſt diverſify your Stile in- 
ceſſantly; too equal and too uniform a Manner then is to no 
purpoſe, and inclines us to ſleep. Rarely are thoſe Author, 
read, who are born to plague us, and who appear always whi. 
ning in the ſame ungrateful Tone. Happy the Man, who can 
ſo command his Voice, as to paſs without Conſtraint from that 
which his gave, to that which is obing, and from that which 
is pleaſant, to that which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion 
has its proper Way of ſpeaking, which a Man of Genius wil 
eaſily 3 from the very Nature of the Paſſion he write, 
Anger is proud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in 
Words leſs fierce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more hum. 
ble, and ſpeaks a Language like itſelf, * plain, and firs 
rowful, | 


Soliloquies had need be very 2 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too, 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the Pit their Confidant. 
Ner is the Matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend only to tell it us. 

Th Occafion ſhou'd as naturlly fall, 
As when Bellario confi ſes all. 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho' nothing { 
inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making long Speechs 
to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions and Actions tt 
the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet ſhould take Car 
to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch Confidants, as mi 
neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, and then they woll 
be more juſtly, and with more Nature, convey'd to the At 
dience. A lively Picture of the abſurd Characters and Condi 

of our Plays, take from the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay i 
Poetry ; which being in Verſe may be got by Heart, and remen 
bered, and fo always about you, for the Teſt of any new Het 


Firft a Soliloguy is calmly made, 

Where ev'ry Reaſon is exactly weigh'd ; 

Which once perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 

A Hero frighted at the Noiſe of Drums, 

For her Heut et Jake, whom at firſt Sight he loves, 
And all in Metapbor his Paſſion os 
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| of Tragedy, but the Diction is allow'd to be more lofty 
more figurative, as being a Narration, and having Admiration, 


The Art of POETRY. 
But ſome ſad Accident, tho“ yet unknown, 


Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone; 

He flrait grows jealous, yet wwe know not why, 
And, to oblige his Rival, needs will die: 
But firſt he makes a Speech, avhercin he telle ; 
The abſent Nymph how much his F lame excels; 

And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 
To that dear Rival, whom he des not know ; 
Who ſtrait appears, (but, who can Fate withſtand, 
Too late, alas] to hold bis haſty Hand, = 
That juſt has giv'n himſelf a cruel Strobe: 
A which this very Strangers Heart is broke, 
He more to his new Fr za Has 8 ifireſs kind, 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind ; 
Of * a Death prefers the pleaſing Chara 
To Love, and living in his Lady's Arms. 


193 


Of the EPIC or HEROIC POEM, 


{1 Epic Poem 7s a Diſcourſe inverted with Art, ta form the 
Manners by Iiflrudions, diſguiſed under the Allegory of. an Action 
ro hich is important, and achich is related i 45 Perſe in a delightful, 
trobable, and e Jul Manner. 

That is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts; firſt of 
Truth, its . and Fiction which diſguiſes that Truth, 
and gives it the Form of a Fable. The Truth is the Moral, 
and the Fiction of the gition that is built upon it. Its Impor- 
tauce diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation from the 
Tragic Actions. The action here, as in Tragedy, muſt be one, , 
and all its Eyiſedes or Under- Aions are to be dependent on the 
min Action. It muſt be zntire, that is, have a Begi ing, 
Middle and End. It muſt have the Manners, that is, the Cha- 
racters muſt be diſtinguiſhed, and Manners muſt be neceſſary, 
and have thofe Qualities inſerted already in 7 ragedy, The 
Incidints ought to be delightful, and to that End various, and 
rightly diſpoſed and furprizing. The E:i/od:s ſhould be pa- 
thetic, The Centiments will fall under the ſame Rules as thoſe 


and 


| not Terror and Pity, for its End. | 


We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large 


would be too extenſive for this "Treatiſe, and but of little Uſe; ; 


Veg 


| the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Mafer, and by 


a Genius that does not appear once in a thouſand Years, 
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I I. HETORIC fs the Faculty of diſcovering achat 


every Subject affords of Uſe to PERSUASION, 

and as every Author muſt invent or find out Ar- 
guments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Arguments, 
thus found out, into their proper Places, range them in their 
juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe Embelliſh- 
ments and Beauties of Language which are proper to each Sub- 
ject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd in Public, to utter 
them with that Decency and Force, which may ſtrike the 
Hearer : So this Art of Per/ua/ion is generally divided into four 
Parts, Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution or Language, and Deli- 
very or Pronunciation. | 
F. 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons or 
Arguments, as are adapted to per/uade, or gain the {int or 
Belief of the Hearer or Reader. 

| Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificial and inar- 

tiſcial. The former are the proper Object of the Invention 
of him who writes; the latter the Author or Writer does not 
Invent, but borrowing them from Abroad, applies and accom- 
modates them to his Subject. 


The artificial Arguments are of three Sorts, Reaſons or 


Argumentations, the Manners, and the Paffions. The firſt 
are to inform the Hearer's Judgment ; the ſecond, to ingra- 
tiate with him, or win his [:c/ination or Fawour ; the third, 

to move. | 5 
The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding out 
theſe Arguments, Reaſonings or Argumentations, by conſulting 
ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the Rules of 
Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidences under them. 3 
| dome 


7 


N 
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Some of theſe Heaps are general, others particular: The 
eneral contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common to all 


Subjects or Cauſes; and theſe the Maſters of this At have 
agreed to be tab in Number, under theſe two Titles; the firſt, 


d Palſible or impeyſible ; for whether we perſuade or diſſuade, praiſe 
9 or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we mult prove that the Fact or 


Subject bas been, or is poſſible or impalſille to be done. 

The other Title is great or ſmall, and to this all Cm ari- 
ſons relate; as when we ſhew, that zhis is more or lefs| bene- 
ficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honorable 
or diſhonourable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and illegal, 


— than that, 5 
| Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads common. to 


at all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Arguments ä 
N. are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subject or Cauſe; and 
\r- for that Reaſon vary according to the Variety of that. 

ts, All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommended 
eir to the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, vix. 
ſn- either by Per ſuaſion or Diſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; Ace 
ab- euſation or Dęfence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarce wvrite on 
ter ary Subject thet requires er falls under Perſuaſion, but in a 
the more or leſs important or extenſive Degree Falls under one of 
our theſe Heads. | | 

eli- But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and Of 


fce or Duty, as we have juſt ſeen; and in the End doubly, 
((i.) In regard of the Thing itſelf; (2.) and the Hearer. 

(i.) In regard of the Thing ; for the End propoſed by the 
perſuaſive or difſuafive Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or Be- 
net; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour; and Right and 
Equity, by the Accuſatien or Defence. (2.) In regard of the 
Hearcr, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Per/nafron 
or Diſſuaſion, is Hepe and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Plea- 
ſure and Delight ; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemency or Se- 
s or verity, ; | 


The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to come; the ſe- 


gra- cond moſt commonly with the preſent; and the third with the 
hird, faſt, The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each kind, 

may be confider'd thus: A Man, or Men of Power in a State, 
: out hear the fir; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly led by 
Lting 


| the Ear, the ſecond; and a Judge, or Senate, the loſt, 
F. 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſes is to perſuade or 
i ſuadt, we muſt conſider the Matter or Sul ject of our Diſ- 


| courſe, or the Thing we would render eligible or odious; and 
| K 2 | tote 
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thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons or Arguments are 
to be drawn, to bring about what we propoſe. 

The *utjef, or Matter, is whatever can be done, either 
in a public or private Capacity. 'Thoſe Subjects which have 
regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Heads. 
(1.) Funds, Revenues, and Prcumiary Matters. (2.) Pence or 
War. (3.) Garriſens or Forces, which are the Defence of 
Countries. (4.) ad in Commodities, exported or import- 
ed. And, (5.) the Propoſal of laws to be eſtabliſhed or 
abrogated. | 

Private Subjects are whatever may be of Advantage or De- 
triment to Particulars. 

The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons or Arguments 


are to be drawn, under this Diviſion of the Art of ER. 


SUASTION, are ix. ne chief ard moſt peculiar to this, 
is the profitable or beneficial, It farther borrows from the next 
Kind, the honourabl- ; _—__ from Accuſation and Defence, the 
rightful or legal; and from the commrn or gencral Heads, the 
poſſible ; and frames from all theſe a Judgment or Conjecture of 
the Event. 

F. 4. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe: And this ſort 
of Diſcourſe is threefold ; the firſt of Perſons real or imagi— 
mary ; the ſecond of Facts or Deeds; and the third of © b:vg.. 

In the Praiſe or Di raise of rea! Perſons, the Order is either 
natural or artificial. 

The artificial is, when, without regard to Time, we refer 
what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, of Yoq, 
or Fortune. 

But the natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our- 
ſelves to the Obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory. And this 
is divided into h q Times. (1) That which preceded the 
Birth of the Per/or, who is the Subject of our Praiſe or Di/- 
praiſe, (2.) The Time of his Like; and, (3.) What follows, 
his Death. 

In the firſt Time, we muſt 3 the Prognoſtics, Omens, 
Prophecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fa- 
mily and Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe : For if 
theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon has come 
up to the ancient Honour of his Country and Family ; or has 
done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country, and ſuch a Family, On the 
contrary, if his Country or Family, or both, were obſcure, we 
mult ſhew, that he has ennobled and raiſed the Obſcurity of 
both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth. N 

0 


g of Attions. 


ductive Cauſes and Antiquity ; and the Urility or * from 
the Ei ct and Aim. 
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In the next Time, which is that of his Liſe, we have four 
Things to conſider ; firſt, The Nature of his Bod), as Health, 
Rebuſineſs, Aﬀtiwvity, Beauty 3 and of his Mind, as Wit, Capa- 
city, Judament, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his Fortune or 
Riches, The third his Education, Inſtitution, and Conduct of 
Life. The fourth his Actions, and their Gircumftances and 


Neabards. 


In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Kind of his Death, 
the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly. the Loſs, and the 


Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be ſubjoined a 


Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Per ſor, let it be of 
an Alexanaer, a Marlborough, a Peterberough, or the like. 
From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of what we call 
an imaginary Perſon, as of Bucephalus, or the like; but this is 
of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. 

When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are to 
make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd to in 
the former Diviſions ; ſince we praiſe that here, which we would 
recommend or perſuade in the other. | 

There are here eight Herde, from which we draw Materials 
of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the Praiſe of 


Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that the Subject of our 
Praiſe did it either Arſt, fingly or alone, or with Fab, or chieffy, 


or principally, or at a neceſſary Exgence of Time, Place, or 
Juncture of Affairs, or often Or that the Action has a great 


Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and Glory of his Country; 


or that he, firſt of all Men, gained his Country new or freſh 
Honours, Dignity, Power, &c. 

When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method 1s 
not the ſame in all: For in _ Praiſe of Countries, Cities, and 
the like, we purſue very near the {ame Method, as in that of 


Perſons ; for that which in Men 1s Country and Family, is in 


Places the Founders, and the Princes who have there 5 
that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in theſe the $ 


tuation: What in thoſe is the Virtue of the Mind, is the To” _ 
lity, Whs hel: ſomntſs, wwiſe Laas, &Cc. | 


But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and [ ARE we 
have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the Praiſe 
The Honourablecneſs is ſhewn in the efficient or pro- 


F. 5. The laſt kind or ſort of Subject of RHETOR 18. 
is that which accuſes or df nd, and the Heads of Arguments 
or Proofs in this vary according to the * ariety of the State 
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ef the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation or De. 


fence. 

There are four States; the firſt inquires whether it be ſo or 
not; the ſecond, what it is; the third, its Nature; the fourth, 
its Magmituae, or hiv great any Crime is. 

Every Speech, or Oration of this kind, has one or more of 
theſe States. If there be more than One, they mult either be 
of the ſame Kind, as if they all inquire whether it be or not; 
or they muſt be of ſeveral Sorts; as, one of the firſt, and an- 
other of the ſecond. , 

F. 6. There are three Heads of Argument which we conſult 
for Proofs in the firſt Sate, which we may call the State of Gef. 
or Preſump/ion, viz. The Vill, the Power, and Signs or T ovens, 

The Will contains the Motives and Reaſoning. The Motive 
contain the Affection or Paſſions, which are urged as the 
cient Cauſe, The Reaſ5ring is drawn from the final Cauſes ; 
from the Hope of Advantage and the like: And to the 3 
of Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclinations of the Mind, 
Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the Proſpect or Hopes of con- 
cealing the Fact, when committed, relate. Some of the Signs 
or Tokens precede ; ſome attend, and ſome follow the Fact. 

F. 7. In the Sate, which inquires by awhat Name the Fact 
is to be called, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
our own D:finition of it, and confute that of the Adverſary. 
As when the Accuſed ſhall acknowledge that he had taken ſuch 
Goods from ſuch a Place, but not ſole them; that he ftruck 
ſuch a Perſon indeed, but made no 4/ault and Battery. Or 
ſhould he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact mult be de- 
fined, and the Adverſary confuted on that Head by a Confir- 
mation of your own D. nition. | 

F. 8. The State which inquires into the Nature of the Fact, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of what is to come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Piſſuoſion. The latter 
of what is already done, and 1s therefore agreeable to Courts 
of Fudicature, or Accuſation and Defince. That which is pro- 
ptrly Juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or before it; 
we divide the firſt into Rational and L: gal; The Rational re- 
lates to the Fact, the Legal to the beak, of the Laws, Statutes, 
or written Authorities. 

The Rational is divided into the Abſolute and Afſfumptive, 
The Ab/zlute plainly and ſimply defends the Fa@ ; as when 

we allow it done, and aſſert it /oudzbly done, T he Aſſump- 
live is when the Defence in itſelf is weak, but is ſupported 
Of 


Fatt, 
come, 
latter 
ourts 
pro- 
el; 
re- 
tutes, 


bie. 
when 
Jump: 
zorted 
Of 


or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſumed. 


was a Neceſſity of doing One of two Thivgs ; and that what 


would have been. Relation is when we throw the Fault on 


either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 


tions to the Court itſelf : Firſt, the Perſon; as when he ach 
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And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Relation, Re- 
moving and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew, that there 


was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible than the Orher 


the very Perſon who has received the Injury. The Removin 
is, When we throw the Fault on ſome other Perſon than he who 
has received the Injury, or on a Thing that cannot come be- 
fore the Court, as not falling under its JuriſdiQion, as on the 
Law. 

Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation 1 Deprecation. 
Purgetion i is when we defend not the Fact, but the Will or In- 
tention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on Neceſſity, 
Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. | 

Deprecaticn 18 when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy, 5 

F. 9. There are four States which inquire into $4 Nature of 
the Crime, or what it is. The firſt 1s of the written Letter, 
and the Opinion or Intention ; as, when the Writing is one Thing, 
and the Intention of the Writer another; and one inſiſts on the 
Letter, and the other on the Intention of the Writer. Here 
Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend. | 

The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we 
ther another Thing that is et written, becauſe * on the 
ſame Reaſon. 

The third is the Contradiction of the Law; that * when the 
Law is either contrary to itſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe; which ariſes 


Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examining 
the Force of the Word, which differs from the former State, 
which inquires into the Nature of the Fa# or Crime, to ſes 
what Name is its due. We may here farther conſider Excep- 


who ought not to act, or with him with whom he ought not. 
Secondly, the Place; as when the Action is brought in a wrong 
Court. Thirdly, to the Time; as when we ſay, we could for- 
merly have accuſed one whom we cannot at %s Time. And, 

Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we deny that the Indiment 


can be grounded on this Law, or requires ſuch a Puniſhment 
for ſuch a Crime. 


K 4 $. 10. The 


} 
| 
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$ 10. The Srate, which Inquires into the Magnitude or 
Greatneſ of the Crime, examines and informs us what are the 
greateſt and moſt heinous 1 pjaries, and which are the 1ſt. 

They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on very flight 
Grounds or Prowocations; or becauſe they have drawn on in 
their Conſequences very great Damages; or becauſe he who 
received the Injury, was a Man of great Merit; or becauſe the 
Accuſed was the firſt who did commit it, or the o; or abi a 

"few ; or ten; or on Purpaſe; cr on many other Cauſes. 

F. 11. Having thus curſorily run over the Artificial Argu- 

ments, we come now to thoſe which are call'd Jrartificial 
which are ſuch as are not deriv'd from this t of Perſuaſion, 
but being preſſed in from abroad, are, however, artificivlly 

treated of: And theſe 1 3 the Accuſation pos” Defence, are five, 
- ) The Laws. (2.) Witnefes. (3.) Contrafs or 4greements, 
(4.) Rurftions, (5.) Oaths. From all which, according to the 
. of the Cauſe, there are different Ways of arguing. 

§. 12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical Inwen- 
tien, ard that treats of the Pens. The Paſſions are Comme- 

rions of the Mind, ty means of which thoſe who are moved, judge 
«i ferently from thoſe ho are not; and this is attended either 
«<uith Pleaſure or Pain, | 

We muſt neceſſarily know three Things, to be able to move 
the Paſſions. Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes or 
Reaſens Men are uſed to be moved by this, or that Pa//ior. 

$.13. Anger is a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany'd#avith 
Pain which wwe ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus d by a dif- 

agreeable Contempt of our ſcbves, or of ours, 

But this Contempt is of three Sorts : D/ iſing, Incommeding, 
and Contumelicus. The firſt is a meer ſimple d-/þi/ing; the 
Others require that Oue oppoſe Another, not to advantage Him- 
Jcif, but merely to oppoſe the Orher. And incommoding is in 
Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindering his Advantage ; 
but the End of Contumelies is Shame and Tonominy, 

$. 14. The Oppoſite of Anger is Lenity, which is the Ceaſng, 

or Remiſſion of Anger. 

$. 15. Lowe is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
ſome One, and would do all the Good we could to that Ore, 
not for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. 

F. 16. Hatred and Enmity are oppos'd to Love and Friend- 
ſip : But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We are 
angry on account of Things which relate to ourſelves; but 
we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt or 
Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulars ; 3 but Hatred ge 
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„ 201 
„ againſt v Kinds ; Anger is a ſhort-liv'd Fury, 1 Hatred 
and Eumity are laſting. He that is angry, endeavours to give 
Pain to the Perſon with whom he is 27g; for he would have 
him feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Keverge, He that hates, 
ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin ; but is not in Pain whether 
his Enemy feel it, or not. | = 
FS. 17. Fear 1s a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind, ariſing 
from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may 
either be attended with Deſtrudtion, or Inconvenience, or 
Trouble. 

F. 18. Boldneſs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Fear; it is a 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ſtrike us 
with Fear, being far remov'd, or not at all in Being. 

F. 19. Shame is a Sort of Grief, Pain, or Treuble ariſing 
from an Opinion of Ifamy, when the Exils are either preſent, 
or p, or imminent, And {mpudence is that by which we de- 


{ 


aca ſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them. 
- F. 20. Fawour is that, by which any one 1s ſaid to do a Fa- 
edge war or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Proſpect 
Fer whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that he 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Fawour is amplified 
ove or inlarged three Ways; from the Perſon who beſtows the Fa- 
Dus vaur, from the Perſon to whom it is done, and from the Thing 
or Gift itſelf. And the ſame is leſſened three Ways; frit, 


from the Effects; ſecondly, from the Gf? itſelf, and its Qua- 
4h lilies; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and Signs of a 
truly benevolent. 


Ang, S. 21. That Pity, which we here only define, is the Pain of 

the Co Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De- 
him. ſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; and ſuch 
bs - as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that ſeems 


to be impending over him, or coming upon him. 
F. 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's 
or Happineſs, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. 
In this it differs from Pity ; that proceeding from the Sight 
| of the 2/ Fortune of the Good, this from the good Fortune of 
| the Bad. | 
9. 23. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Honours 
| or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, exiſting 
between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Nature; not that 
another has them, bat that we have them not. 

It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
againſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods or Advan- 
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_ ſeveral ways 
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tages, which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or endeavours to 


_ attain. 


$. 24. Having thus gone thro' a ſuccinct Account of the 
Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Iuwention, which con- 
fiders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or *peech, in 
which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Mora; for it diſ- 
covers the Habits of the Mind, and the Vill or Inclination. 
In this are ſeen Convenience and Probity. 

The Manners regard either the Per/on himfelf who ſpeaks, 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Nation 
in which he delivers his Diſcourſe. 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the Speaker, 
are threefold; Prudence, Probity and Benewolence. | 
The Manncrs of the Nation are known by the Form of the 


Government: Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſcipline of the 


Laws in an Arift:cracy ; fompous Wealth in an Oligarchy; 
Guards and Arms in a Monarchy. 

The Manners, in regard of the Audience, vary four ſeveral 
ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction. 1½, When they 
differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, Pity, &c. 
adly, When they differ in the Habit, as in Firtues, or Vices. 
34/y, In Years or Age, which is threefold, Youth, Man's-eflate, 
Old. age. 4thly, In Fortune, by which they are either noble 
or ignoble, powerful or without Power, rich or poor, fortunate 


- or unhappy. 


5. 25. Beſides theſe Seats or Heads of Arguments, which are 
peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muſt have recourſe to thoſe 
which are common to A.; and thoſe, as we have before ob- 


| ferv'd, are two; Peſſible and Impoſſible, Great and Small, or of 
1 Importance, and of little Conſequence. 


- We muſt conſider the Head of Pofible and Impoſſible three 
for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
that can be done, or cannot be done; or that vil! be done, 
or will not be done. 

Done or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 
Kind where we accuſe or defend; but in Perſuaſien or Diſſuaſion 
our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or cannot, or 
ewill not be done. | 

The Inportant or Great, and Small and of little Conſequence, 
belong chiefly to Praiſe and Difpraiſe, 

$. 26. Having given the foregoing Rules for the [vention 
of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver the Me- 
thod of diſpoſing or marſhalling the whole in their proper 


Places and Order; for Di/po/ition, the ſecond Diviſion of -_ 
Ko” xt 


1 


tm 2 „ 
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: Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Parts of 


the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in number, the 
Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſition, the 
Procf, and the Concluſion. Others make fix Parts; as the 
Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confutation 
and Concluſion: Of which the firſt is to ingratiate with the 
Hearers, the laſt to nove them, and the middle to inform 
them. 

The Order of theſe is either Natural or Artificial, We 
call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpoſed in the Order we 
have laid down. 

The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Cauſe req 
to depart from this Natural Order. 

F. 27. In the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcqu 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay ; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reſt that is to 
come. 


The Method of all Beginnings is not the fame, but vary ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Cav/e. 
For that is either honourable or di /ponourable, doub 1 or 


mean, flain or clear, or obſcure. 

In an Honcurable Cauſe the Good gvill, Attention, and Doci- 
lity of the Hearers are prepared plainly, and without diſgi iſe or 
Inſinuation. qo 

In a Cauſe that is di/bonowrable, we muſt take care to in- 
finuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtilly prepare them to 
give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Ir/inuation. 
But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made uſe of lin an 
honourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are either tired 
with hearing, or prepoſſeſid by the Diſcourſe of him who ſpoke 
firſt | | 


In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a 


from the Nature of the Cauſe itfelf ; that is from that Face of 
u which is honourable. * 


In a Jaw or mean Cauſe we muſt 86 to raiſe Atention; 


and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Defire to be in- | 


formed. 

The Method of Beginniugs is not the ſame in the three 
ſorts of Subjects, on which we may ſpeak : For in Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads or Arguments 


gon to that; from the Praiſe or Di/praiſe ; from 23 


Di//uaſicn; and from thoſe Things — relate to the 


He co 
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In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, from which 
the Beginning i is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer is pre- 

ar'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either from the 
Speaker himſelf, or from the Accuſcd; or from the Hearer ; or 
from the Accuſer; or from the 7 * 

They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by ob- 
jecting or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by rendring 
him our Friend, or angry, attentive, or not attentive, Or awil- 
ling to. be inform'd : Laftly, from the 7. Hing, by declaring its 
Nature. 

F. 28. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
chat ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion. 

This we make uſe of in Accuſation and Defence when we 
do not agree with the 4/ver/ary about the Mapner of the 
ac: But when we per/urd: or di Huade, there is ſeldom any 
Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or Diſpraiſ;, 
| but what has its place in the Confirmation. 

The Narration ought to be per/picuous, that it may be un- 
derſtood; litely or probable, that it may be believ'd ; diſtin- 
kg by the Manners, that it may be heard with the greater 

tMlingre/s: But to be ſo, it ought to expreſs thoſe Things 
which relate to the Proof of our own Virtue, and the Imprebity 
of the Adverſary. 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be plea- 
ſing to the Judges; and it ought, beſides all this, to move the 

Pass Jong. N 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but 1s ſome- 
times deferr'd to another place, and mult always be ſhorter for 
the Defendant than Plaintiff, We ſometimes ſupport the Nar- 
ration, by giving it. on the Credit of others, which promotes 
Security. Sometimes we make ule of „ which 
fill procure Belief much ſtronger ; and ſometimes we make uſe 
of Both. | 

F. 29 The Narration being over, we propoſe the State of 
the Speech or Diſcourſe ; and divide the Cauſe into certain Parts, 
If it conſiſt of many States. 

This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumeration. 
In the C/paration we lay open in what wwe agree with our 
Adverſary, and what is yet remaining in Contrower/p. 

In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, and Kinds 
of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak. 

The Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion is, that it be full 
and perfe# ; plain and perſpicuous; ſhort and certain; contam- 
ing not more than three, or at moſt more than four Parts. 


] 30. The 


by their Number, ſeem of Importance. 
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$. 30. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 
plac'd under the Head or Title of the Contention. The firſt 
confirms our -own Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt deſtroys or 
confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt in the Confirmation 
have Regard to the Diſpoſition, as well of the Ae as 
Reaſoning or Argumentation. | 6 ü 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front or 
Beginning; when the Hearers being fir d by the Narration, are 
deſirous to know what we have to offer for the Proof or De- 
fence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care to place a Part of 
the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, becauſe what we hear 
laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion: But thoſe Arguments 
which carry the leaſt Weight, are to be rang'd in the middle, 
that thoſe which by their Weight may be inconſideraþle, may, 


Farther, If the Strength our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it lin ſach a 
manner, as may make it appear-to be proper to the Cauſe ; 
but we muſt ſhew, that whAis offer d by our Adverſaries 
is indeed foreign to it. 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Arguments, 
for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are more taken no- 
tice of than Arguments. 

If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or 222 
be more to node than inform, it 15 call'd Amplificatiin, or En- 
larging. And ſince this is employ'd partly in lengthening or 
drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating the Matter; 
the latter is the Chief or Principal in this Flace: And this is 
done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Reaſoning on tne Magni - 
tude or Quantity of the 7 h:ngs or Guilt, &c. 

The Confutation is not always 48 in the ſame manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Falſboods are taken for Truths ; ſome- 
times allowing the Premiſſes, we deny the —— e drawn 
from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and ſtrong Argumenta- 
tion we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or, if we, can, of a 
ſuperior Force and Energy ; ſometimes we debaſe a Thing, and 
laugh at the Arguments of the Adver/ary. 

But in General, we firſt attack the ae firm and valid of the 
Adverſary's Arguments; that n deitroy'd them, the reſt 
may fall of courſe. 

F. 31. The Concluſion has two Parts: the Erumtmratior, or 
Recapitulation, and the Pay/ions. 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments; But this 


is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſt or Diſpraiſe ; may often in 


ſuch 
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ſach Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to Pcr/uade or 
Diſſuade, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and Defence; and 
there the Plainti makes more uſe of it than the Defendant, 
We make the chief uſe of this when we are apprehenſive, that 
the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length of the Speech) not 
ſo well remember them, or their Force; and when the heaping 
together of Arguments may add Weight to the Diſcourſe. 

The Paſſions ought to be here more frong and vehement. 
There are two Virtues of a Concluſion, Brevity and Vehemence, 

. 32, Before we proceed to Elocution, or the Language, we 
ſhall here add ſome other Common Heads, or Places whence the 
_ Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments. 

The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, we 
maſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common with 
all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we ſpeak 
of the War with France, we may conſider War in general, and 

draw our Arguments from that General:ty. 
The fecond Head, or Place, is called Difference; by which 
we confider whatever in it is peculiar to the Quiſtien or Cauſe, 

The third is Definition; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider the 
whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which expreſſes 
the Nalure of a Thing, is the Definitivz of that Thing. 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in the 
Subject of which we ſpeak. 

7 he fifth is the Derivation of the News of the Subject. 

The Sixth, I hat are deriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
Which are the Names that have Connexion with the Name of 
our Subject; as the Word Love has Connexion with theſe 
other Words lewve, lowing, Frienaſbip, lovely, Friend, &c. 
We may likewiſe conſider the Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs in the 

Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeventh and 
eighth Place, or common Hends. - 

We may likewiſe make C:mpariſon, and in our Compariſon 
introduce every thing to which our Subject is oppos'd ; and this 
Camtæriſon and Or poſition, are the ninth and tenth Places, or 
Head: of Arguments. 

The eleventh is Repuęnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon a 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are re- 
pugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that Proſpect 
may furniſh us. 

"Tis of Importance to confider all the Circumfances of the 
Matter Propos d; but theſe Circumſtances have either preceded, 
or accompany'd, or follow'd the Things in Queſtion. So theſe 
geen l make the twelfth, thirteenth, and 8 

ces, 
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All the Circumſtances that can accompany 


Places. 
are comprehended in theſe Words; who abba 
with what Help or Afffjtance, or leans ? why? 
oben ? That is to ſay, we mult examine who 7s the Luthor of 


the Action] what the Action is ? where it was done 
Meant? for what End? boa; and when ? 
The fifteenth Place is the Efe# ; and the fixte 
Cauſe: i. e. we muſt have regard to the et; of 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe ; and to the 
which it may be the EGect. 
F. 33. We come now to what we call Elocut 


207 


an Action, 
? ewvbere?P 
Hod? and 


? by what. 
enth is the 
which the 
Things of 


jon, or the 


Language or Diction in which proper Words are 


adapted to 


the juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented. It 
conſiſts of Elegance, Compoſition, and Dignity : The firſt is the 


Foundation of this Structure ; the tecond joins, or 


ranges the 


Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker may rife with Equa- 


lity ; the laſt adds the Ornaments of 'iropes and 
give Importance and Solemnity to what is ſaid. 
Elegance comprehends the Fur:ty of the Langu 


Perſpicuity : In the Choice of Words we muſt h 


Figures, to 


1 and the 
ve peculiar 


Regard to their Purity; that is, we muſt take _ that they 


| 


be genuine, that is, free of our Jongue, not Foreig 


; that they 


be not obſolete, or quite out of Uſe; for both theſe will not 
only affect the Perſpicuity of What you deliver, but diſcover 


either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often 


ive an un- 


couth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which a good 
Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to avoid vulgar and 
low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This robs what you 
ſay of that Dignity you ſhould aim at. Sir Roger LE range, 
and ſome of our Divines too, have been guilty in Subjects of 


Importance and Majeſty. But as you muſt not affect too great 


| Brevity on one fide, ſo on the other, you muſt no 


too great a Loftineſs; both being Enemies to that 
which muſt always be your particular Care. 
El:gance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moi 


all Things being the belt Inſtructor. 


t aſpire to 
erſpicuity, 


polite Au- 


thors, by keepii g the beſt Company, and by * Uſe in 


Cmpoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts adhering 
to each other: and this teaches partly Things that - common. 


to Speakers in ublic, Hiſtorians and Poets, and 
Things which are peculiar to a public Speater. 


artly thoſe 


The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining of 
the Letters, by which the Style is render'd /o/? and ſmooth, 
gentle and fowing ; or full and ſanorous, or the n of al 


theſe 
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theſe ; as the Order, which requires, that we place the Grave 
after the Humble or Low ; and that we ſet that which 1s of 
greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before that which is leſ 
and of more inferior Conſideration. 

Compoſition relates to the Period, but having treated at the 
End of GRAMMAR on that Heal: and forgot to put it in 
its right Place in this Edition, we ſhall refer you to that. 

Dignity produces a figurative Manner of Speaking, both in 
the N ora, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words alone, 
have been ſo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known al- 
moſt to the very Fiwwives. Thoſe which affect Sentences 
have been as long, and generally known to be called Figures. 

$. 34. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or the 
the Exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter. 


borough conquer 'a Spain ; every ene reads Milton; London i 


in an Uproar. Tis plain we mean, that Peterborough's An 
conquer d Spain, or he with the help of his Army ; every one 
reads Milton's Yorks ; the People of London are in an Uproar, 
The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his Army, an 
Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabitants, that the 
Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, and ſo ane 
of Names produces no Confuſion. 

The next is Comprehenſion, This is ſomething related: to the 
former; for by this we put the Name of a Jhole for a Part; 
as if we ſhould ſay England for London or London for England; 
as, the Plague is in England, auen only in London. Thus by 
this Trope we have the Liberty of quitting the Name of a Part 
for the hole, and that of the JYhole for a Part; and to this 
we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Number for an un- 
certain Number; as an Hundred Avenues to the Houfe convey, 
when there may be more or leſs; an Hundred Years old, when 
he may want ſome Months, or perhaps Years. 


Exchange of Names is another Vrope, and akin likewiſe to 


the firſt call'd Tramſmutation; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons ; as when we cail a luxurious Prince a *ardanapalns, 


or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Cicero, we 


ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the I hilaſapher; for Virgil, 
toe Poet ; and the like. 

Metapher is fo well known a Word in our Tongue now, 
that we ſcarce have nced to explain it by Tranſlation. It is a 
Trofe, by which we puta ſtrange and remote Word for a pro. 
= Word, by reaſon of its Reſemblance with the Thing of 

which 


| 
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which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
leſs the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the Po- 
litical Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh upon 
the us; becauſe. there is a Similitude between the agrecable Ap- 
earance of one and the other. G 

Ailegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and fo 


in extends to ſeveral Words ; 'tis likewiſe call'd 1:wver/ion. But 
one, great Care muſt then be taken in an Alligory, that it ends as 
al- it begins; that the Metaphors be continued, and the ſame 
nces Things made uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow our 
's, firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated Shate/pear 
the is extremely faulty in this Particular. | 

ter- 

n 4: To be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion ; 

'r my Whether tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 

one The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortunt, 

bar. Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles 

Aan And by oppoſing end them ? | 

the | | 
Ting Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and 4rrows, 
OY and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 

the When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe of 
art; the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's, or Riddles. 
nd ; Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
by ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, You are not indeed 
Part - be comme nded, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
this jon. | 

un- Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents Things greater pr leſs than 
wes, really they are; as, This Horſe is fwifter than the Wind; be 
\hen goes flower than a Tortoiſe, 

By Irony, we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
e to corer'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
ame 4 very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue. 
lar 1 By the Trope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of 
alus, a Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we would fignify, be- 
we cauſe we can't elle expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron Candle- 
veil, fich, or a Silver Inkhorn. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or other 
ow, of theſe all others may be reduced. But before we diſmiſs 
is a chis Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd in the 
pro- Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we mult uſe Trepes only where 
o of e cannot expreſs ourſelves perfectly without them; and, ſe- 
hich condly, when we are obliged to uſe them, they muſt have 

wa. 
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two Qualities; (1½), They muſt be clear, and contribute to 
the Underſtanding of what we intend ; (24), That they hold 
a Proportion to the Idea we would paint to our Readers or 
He-arers. | 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways; (1.) When tis 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a /avd Houſe the Syrtes of Youth ; the Rock 
of Youth is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring our 
Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtcs were dangerous 
Banks of Sand on the Coaſt of 4frica. A Metaphor is there- 
fore beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as are moſt familiar 
to the Eye, which Images are apprehended without Inquiry 
or Trouble. The ill Connexion of theſe is the /-cond Thing 
that brings Obſcurity on the Metaphor, by uſing Words which 
are not commonly known, but relate to Places, perhaps at the 
fartheſt Parts of the Globe, from Terms of Art, Antiquities, 
or the like, which ought to be avoided. This Connc. rion ib 
either Natural or Artificial. That we call Natural, when 
Things fignify'd by their Proper and Metaphorical Names have 
Natural Reſemblance to or Dependence on each other; as 
when we ſay, 4 Man has Arms of Braſs, to fignify their 
Strength, this Reſemblance between the Trope and Proper 
Name we may call Natural, The Artificial comes from 
Cuſtom; a wild untractable Temper has by Caſſem been given 
to the Arab, which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of 
an untractable Man. | 

The 2hird Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too fre- 
quent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be propor- 
tion'd to the. Ideas they would give. | 

F. 35. Having faid all that we thought neceſſary about the 
T ropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now come 
to the Language of the Pa/fons; which is of peculiar Uſe 
both as well in Oratory as Poetry, both which make uſe of 
them in a particular Manner, 

We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paſſions firſt fly out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe, 
 Exclamation, therefore, is a violent Extenſion of the Voice; 
as, O Heawens! O Earth] good Grd ! alas! and the like. 
Doubting is the next, or Irreſolution, is the Effect of Paſſion, 
as, What ſhall I do ? ſball I appear to thoſe J once neglected! 
or, ſhall I implore thoſe who now forſake me? &C. 

Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing he 
has not expreſſed himſelf full enough, endeavours by a ſtronger 


Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Mother a 75 
7 


but rugged rocky Caucaſus breught thee forth, and the 
Tygreſs nurs'd thee up. 

Omiſſiun, in a violent Paſſion, permits us not to 
we would. When our Paſſions are interrupted, 


the Threats of a Paſſion; as — which [— but 740 
think of the preſent Matter. 


Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we CMS ; as, I apill not ſpeak of 
the Injury you have done me; I am willing to forget the Wrong 
you ha ve done me; I will not ſie the Contrivances that you make 


againſt me, &c. 

Repetition is made two Ways: (1. ) When we 
ſame Words, or (2.) the ſame Thing 
The former, as You difion Nothing, Nothing 
wifible to me, what I do not ſee, &c. The ſecond, 


ourſelves wwe can do nothing well ; awhatever Good ave do, is by 


the Divine Grace. 


Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolutely 
theſe Ears, 


neceſſary, and is emphatical ; I heard thee avith 
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yreanian 


hy 


1 ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. 


Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put to- 
gether to expreſs one Thing; as, he departed, he went out, 
be's gone, | 

Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as to 
make its Image appear before us. 

Diſtribution is a kind of DeſcriMtion, in which we enumerate 
the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion; as Their Throat 


is an open Sepulchre ; thiy flatter with their Jongues 
of Alps is under their Lips; their Mouth is full of 
Hes, and their Feet are ſwift to jhed Blood. 

O:p2fites place Contraries againſt one another; 
begets Friends, Truth Enmics. 


Limiles bring a likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking of; — 


s, He ſhall be like a 1ree placed by the Water Ado, 

Compariſon. The Difference is not great betwe 
the former Figure, only this latter is more ſpright 
phatic ; as, The fineft Gold to them loxs <van a? 


&c. 


of the Compariion, and the Subject of which W 
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FAG nor, per fidious Man ! was Dardanus the Author of thy Race, 


all that 
directed 
another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Words 
that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; as, of 
all Men, —meaning, the worſt of all Men. 

Suppreſſion, is a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 


Wwe muſt 


repeat the 
in different Words. 
that is not 


; the Peiſon 
Curfing and 


as, Flattery 


en this and 
ly and em- 
d pale, &c. 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Ce empariſens 3 firſt that 
we are not to expect an exact Proportion betwixt all the Parts 
e ſpeak ; as 


* 8 


of : 


when 
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when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a Pigeon in the 10 
Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates more to the Deſcrip- 


tion of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, than to the Subzeck le 
compar'd. The ſecond hing to be obſerv'd, is, That ir 5 © 
not neceſſary that the Thing compared to, be more elevated # 
than the Thing compar'd ; as the quoted loſtance from Firgil 5 
ſhews. 
Suſbenfion keeps the Hearer in Suſpenſe, and attentive, by is 
_ Expectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, O God! 80 
Darkneſs is not more oppoſe ite to Light, Froſt te Fire, Rage ard 0 
Hatred to Lowe, Tempeſis to Calms, Pain to Pleaſure, or "Death 7; 
to Life, than be to thee, I 
Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and | 
makes them ſpezk in Faſiion ; as, Hear, thou fupid Creature, 0 
hear the very Halls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Wit. i © 
 edueſs: Have we, ſay they, ſo many hundred Years been cor. \ 
ſecrated to the ſacred Rites rf the Immortal Gods, and now at 15 


laſt to be polluted with thy Impietics? Hawe the moſt I. aliant and 
the moſt ii iſe enter'd here with Awe and Veneratirn, and ball * 
ene fo M orthleſs dare to centemn the Sanfity of this Place? xe. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that fur: 
prizes, and deſerves to be conſider'd; as, Lowe cannot long be 
conctal d awhere it is, nor diſſembled where it is not. 

Atplauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the End of a Diſcourſe; as, Can Mind 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain ! 

Interrogation is frequently dec d by our Paſſions to them 
we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention of the 
Hearers ; as, Let me a/c you, ye Men of Athens, 7s it worthy 

the Glory of our City, or is it fit that Athens, once the Head of 
Greece, /hou/d ſubinit to Barbarians, take Meaſures from a ji 
reign Lord? &C. 

Addreſs is, when in an extraordinary Commotion a Man 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and addreſſes Heaven, Earth, tht 
Rocks, Fields, 'Things foul ble and inſenſible; as, Je Mou 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what migit 
be objected by the Adverſary ; as, Put ſome will ſay, 2 
are the Dead rais'd up? And with aubat Body do they ceme? . 
Thcu Fool, that which thou Joweſt is not quickened, unliſs i Pl 
die, &C. 


cl 
Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of our ge 
Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the Caſe! ic 


Would you take other Meaſures than, &C. | 
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Conf. Jian is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fdence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it js acknows- 
leds'd ; as, I confeſs myſelf to have err'd, but I am a Mar, 
and hut is human, is what we are all ſul ject to; Jet him that 
ir free from human Error caſt the firft Stone. 

Crnſent: makes us grant A Thing freely that might be deny'd, 
to obtain another Thing that we defire ; as, I al/ow|the Greeks 
Learning; I grant them the Deſcription cf many Arts, the Bright-._ 
wh of Mil, the Copionjneſs of Diſcourſe ; 1 will not deny them 
any thing elſe they can juſily claim: But that nation avere never 
eminent for the Religion of an Oath in their 1, CoD or for 
Truth and Faith, &c. And here it has always a Sting in the 
Tail: But, on the contrary, it has ſometimes a healing Cloſe ; 
a, Let him be Sacrilegious, let him be a Robber, let him be the 
Chief of all Wickedneſs and Vice, yet fill he is a good General. 

By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Eenemy to do all the 
Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Horror of 
his Cruelty. _*Tis alſo common in Complains between Friends; 
as when Arifiæ us, in Virgil, complains to his Mother: 


Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn; 

Root up my Trees, with Blights deſtroy my Corn, 

My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 

Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spite be ſhown, 

Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
| Dryd. Virg. 


Circumlocution is uſed to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas are 
unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſomething which may have an 
il Effect; as, when Cicero is forc'd to confeſs that |Clodrns was 
lein by Milo, he did it with this Addreſs: The|Servants of 
„Milo (fays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting their Mater, 
* whom Cloadius was reported to have kill'd, and believing it 
* true, they did in his Abſence, without his Knowledge or 
* Conſent, what every Body would have expected from his 
* Servants on the like Occaſion.” In which he avoids men- 
tioning the Words dl, or put to Death, as Words ingrateful 
or odious to the Ear. 

Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative Ex- 
preſhons of the /'a/7ons ; but they are indecd almoſt infinite, 
each being to be expreſſed a hundred ways. We ſhail con- 
clude this Diſcourſe of © he Art of Perſuaſion with a few Re- 
lections on Sgyle, and fewer Remarks on other Compoſitions, 
in which the Learner ought to be exerciſed, R 

L. 36. 
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- $..36. What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expreſſing 
ourſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: The 
Rules already given, as to Elocution, or the Language, regard 
(as we ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but S:y/e relates to 
the intire Body of the Compoſition. 

The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Sry/e, 
Noble Expreſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent Things 
great and noble; but if the Subject be /owv and mean, ſonorous 
Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, and diſcovers want 
of Judgment in the Writer. Figures and Tropes paint the Mo- 
tions of the Heart; but to make them juſt, and truly orna- 
mental, the Paſſion ought to be reaſonable. There's nothing 
more ridiculous than to be tranſported without Cauſe, to put 
one's ſelf in a Heat for what ought to be argued cooly : Whence 
"tis plain, that the Matter regulates the Style. When the 
Sulject or Matter is great, the Style ought to be ſprightly, full 
of Motion, and enrich'd with Figures and Tropes ; if our Subject 
contain nothing extraordinary, and we can conſider it without 
Emotion, the Style muſt be plain. 

The Sutje&s of Diſcourſe being extremely various in their 
Nature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 
the Style: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 
to three Kinds, which they call the Sub/ime, the Plain, the 
Mean, or the Indifferent. | | 

F. 37. Let the Subject of which we deſign a lofty Ida b 
never ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſs we 
have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to the View. 
The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the leaſt of 
which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not extinguiſh it 
quite : We muſt therefore take care not to ſay any thing in 
one Place, which may contradict what we have ſaid in another, 
We ought to pick out all that is moſt great and noble in our 

Subject, and put that in its beſt light, and then our Expreſ- 
ſion muſt be noble and ſublime, capable of raiſing lofty Ideas: 
And 'tis our Duty to obſerve a certain Uniformity in our Szylc; 
| tho? all we ſay have not an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaſt 
as to make all the Parts of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence 
with the whole. 3 

The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Style, which 
ſome call fatior, or ſwell'd; for if you ſtretch Things be- 
yond their Nature, and hunt only after great and ſounding 
Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs to the Nature 
of the Subject. And this has been the Fault of many of our 


modern 


| 
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modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the Vulgar have Wird. 


Applauſe, and ſettled a Reputation. 

38. We come next to the plain Style; and this fimple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficulties, 
not in the Choice of Sie, thoſe being always ordinary and 
common, but becauſe there is wanting in this Style that Pomp 
and Magnificence which often hide the Faults of the Writer, 
at leaſt from the general Reader or Hearer. But on common 
and ordinary Subjects there is little room for Figures and 1ropes, 
ſo we muſt make choice of Words that are proper and obvious. 

When we call this Scyle ſimple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould always 


be avoided : For tho" the Matter or Subject of this Style have 


nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Language to be vile 
and contemptible; Mob Expreſſions and Vulgariſnis, are to be 
avoided, and yet all muſt be clean and natural. | | 

. 39. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a Parti icipation 
of the Sublime on one Side, and of the Simplicity of the lain, 
en the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples * all the 
three ; of the Sublime in the Mncids, the Plain in his a aſiorals, 
and the Mean (or Middle) in his Georgics. 


40. Tho” the Style of an Orator, or one that kad in 


Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there are 


ſme Differences in Style of the ſame Character; for ſome are 
ſoft and eaſy, others more ſtrong ; ſome gay, others more ſe- 
vere, Let us reflect on the Differences, and how _ are di- 
ſtinguiſn'd. 

The firſt Quality is Eaſineſs, and that is when Thing $ are 
deliver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, that the Mind 
xithout any Trouble conceives them. To give this Ea/ine/s 
wa Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Reader' 8 
Deciſion; we muſt deliver Things in their neceſſary Extent, 
vith Clearneſs, that they muſt be eaſily comprehended ; and 
ere Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to In all 
Roughneſs of Cadence. 
The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly 1 to 
te firſt ; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces Attention. To 
er a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and nervous Expreſſions, 
b great and comprehenſive Meaning, and ſuch as excite many 
eas. 
The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, and 
lepends in Part on the firſt ; for the third is not pleas'd with 
0 ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the Flowers of 
we the firſt give a ſenſible Conception to the moſt abſtruſe 
Thoughts; 
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Thoughts ; Figures awaken our Attention, and warm and ani- 
mate the Hearer or Reader, by giving them Pleaſure. Motion 
is the Principle of Life and Pleaſure, but Coldneſs mortifies 
every thing. 4 

The laſt Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing that 
is not abſolutely neceſſary; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, ad- 
mitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are to en- 
deavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are proper to the 
Subject of which we diſcourſe. 5 

$. 41. Having ſaid thus much of Syles, we ſhall only add a 
Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ſhould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the writing 
of Letters; here an eaſy and genteel way of conveying our 
Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, is the greateſt 
Excellence. Pu/ine/s requires no Ornaments, and a plain ard 
ſuccin& Information is all that is requir'd. Letters of Compli- 
ment muſt have Gaiety, but no Affectation. Eafineſs muſt 
ſhine thro” all, and a clean Expreſſion; here is no room for the 
Luxuriance of Fancy, or the Embelliſhments of longer Dif- 
courſes. The ſame may be ſaid of Condolence, and even of 
Perſuaſion. The moſt poignant and coercive Reaſons muſt be 
us'd, and thoſe that by want of Native Force require the Help 
of Art to recommend them, laid aſide, 

ESSAYS have, in theſe latter Ages, mightily prevail'd ; and 
here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſy, free, and natural, and 
written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Subject, and 
then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the Mind. At 
leaſt this has hitherto been the Practice; and Montatgue, who 
has got no ſmall Reputation by this way of Writing, ſeldom 
keeps many Lines to the Subject he propoſes : Tho' it is our 
Opinion, that my Lord Bacen is a much better Pattern; for 
indeed they ſeem to us to be ſudden Reflections one ſome one 
particular Subject, not very unlike the common Themes given 
to Scholars in the Schools, with this Difference, that the Au- 
thor of theſe is ſuppos'd to have gain'd much from Obſervation 
and Reflection on thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſco- 
veries may bt of Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particu- 
lar Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impe:inencies' from 
tiem, who have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the 
Entertainment. | | 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry. 


The End of the Art of Perſuaſion, * | 
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CHAR Li 
Of Particular IDE as. 


OGIC. zs the Art of Reaſoning. The Art is divided 
into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſecond of 
Judgments; the third of Method; and the r of Rea- 

ening, or Argumentation. 

An lea, in General, we define The FR == Otject of 
the Mind; or that Thought er Image of any Thing ß 7s in- 
mediately ſet before the Mird. | 

All 7as become the Objects of our Mind, or In preſented 
to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which we 
call Senſation ; or by the Meditation of the Mind ; which we 
= Reflection. 

Ideas are either Simple or Compound. We call thoſe 
Simple, in which the moſt ſubtle Penetration of the Mind it- 
ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts or Plurality ; and we call thoſe 
C:mpounded, which are made up or compos'd of two or more 


of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both re ſhall ſes 
hereafter. 


2. There are Ideas of SubNtances, we know abt what ob- 


ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which are 


the Qualities or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot con- 


ceive capable of ſubſiſting alone witLo at their — 
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3. There are certain Relations between & ubfances and Sub- 
Nancen, Modes and Modes, and Modes and Subſlances; the Con- 
ſideration of one including the Conſideration of the other, from 
whence theſe Relations derive that Name. 

There are Ideas, which are to be conſider'd as the Images 
of ſomething exiſtent, and which convey themſelves to, and 


Fx themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation of its own. 


But there are others, Which by the Mind are join'd to new 
Ladtas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them by Abſtraction. 
. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger or leſs Extent, or 


Particulur, or Univerſal. 

6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and others 
that are ob/cure, All clear Ideas are /imple, as are thoſe of the 
compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly plac'd before, or re- 
preſented to the Mind. 

7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfect, or adequate ; and 
others that are inadequate, or imperfeft. Thoſe we call perfect, 
or ad quate, which contain all the Parts of the Things whoſe 
Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thoſe are 
inadequate, or imperfect, which only contain and offer ſome 


1deas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſome Things 
without us, which are like, and anſwer to them. 


Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Simple and Compound IDEas. 


1. ERY many of the ſinple Ideas we have from or by 
} our Senſes, and * many from the Attention of the 
Mind turn'd inwards on itſelf, without regard to Senſation. 

of which may be reduc'd to fve Claſſes, Forms or Heads, 
according to the ve Parts of the Body, which are affected by 
them. For they come to us by the Means of our Eyes, our 
Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch or 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. . Colours are flnple 


bad... | Bodies, 


join d to more or fewer Ideas; whence we call them Singular, 


Parts of the Things of which they are the Images. We call 


To theſe particular Heads of Ideas all others may be referr'd. 


2. To the %%% we muſt refer all our Senſations ; the chief 


Taras, {ws mean Colours themſelves, — diſtinet from colour d 
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Bodies, which have Parts) as Blue for ä of which the 
' Mind can diſcover no manner of Parts. 
n 3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe /imple, as well as thoſs 
of Smell, Taſte, Touch. We ſpeak here of One ſimple particular 
'S Senſation, conſider d diſtinctiy from the Variety of Sounds, 
d Smells, Taſtes, and Touches, Thus — if any one ſmell to a 
l, Roſe without mixing any other Scent, he will have a Scaſaticn 
1 in which he can diſtinguiſh no Parts; and this holds of the 
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other Senſations. 
r 4. Pain and Pleaſure are the chief and moſt * Senſa- 
„ Lans we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the T4 
Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be diſtin- : | 
s guiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive to be Wh, 
0 ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Duration of wy 
. Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts, but of the mple | 


Senſation of a Prick with a Needle; for Example, none can 
conceive any Parts of it, the Concourſe of which ſhould pro- 
', duce * ain. 
e In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
e when conſider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho we 
e may of its Duration, of the Line it deſcribes, and its Quickneſs 
'Y or Slowneſs. 
8 6. Thus in many ſimple Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection, 
we ſhould in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Yolition, or Willing, &c. 
. The fame may be ſaid of Exifence conſider d in TR tho* 
there are viſible Parts in the Duration, 
7. Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend' 
. Geral fimple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparately: 
conſider'd. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compeund ; be- 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinaly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly diftinguiſh the higher and lower, the fore 
and hind, the left and right Part of it; and can diſtinctly think 
of one without the others. If we confider the Idea of Pry, 
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* we find that it conſiſts of the Ia of Miſery, of a miſerable 

e Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are the I "i 
of all Virtues and Vices, tho they come to us by Reflection of Ws 

f the Mind. 1 

5 8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logick, & the Art of 5 

4 Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Judgments we paſs upon Ideas, yet it 1 

r is of Importance to remember never to pretend to define what * 

r cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure ; for a De- 

7 finition ought always to be made uſe of to make the Subject of 

4 KF our Diſcourſe more plain and clear than the bare Name of the 
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Things would make it; but in /imple Ideas, we cannot better 
explain them, than by their very Name, or ſome ſynonymous 
Words, the Knowledge of which depends on the Tongue we 
uſe, and the Senfe of him we ſpeak to. The contrary Me- 
thod has made the 4r;/227e/;ans fill us with unintelligible Jargon; 
as defining of Motion, they ſay, tis an Act of a Being in Poxwer, 
as in Power ; nor have the Moderns much mended the Matter, 
by defining it the Change of Situation. The firſt labours with | 
inexplicable Obſcurity, and the Terms of the latter are not 
more clear or known than the Word Motion itſelf. 

Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Ideas, 


for it's an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral {imple 
Jatas of which that conſiſts. 
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1. Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Modes; 
for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 
ſelves, or elſe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiſtence without em. The firſt we call 
Subſtances and Subjects, the latter Modes and Accidents; as when 
we reflect on Hax and /ome Figure, as Roundnefs, we conſider [ 
the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt witnout that Roundneſs, 
or any other particular Figure; we therefore call Vaæx a Sub- 
ance. On the contrary, we conſider Rundes ſo inherent to 
the Yax or ſome other Subſtance, that it can't ſubſiſt without 
it, for we are not capable of conceiving Rewndneſs diſtinctly and 
ſeparately from a round Body. This therefore we call a Mod, 
or Accident, 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may ſay, in 
ſome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 
or General. The Sub/tances the Grammarians expreſs by the 
Nane; the Modes may be render'd by the Qualities as Wax 
and Romndneſs is expreſs'd by round Wax. 

3. We have, beſides, certain compound Ideas, which con- 
ſiſt only of Mods; and others which are compounded, or 
made up only with a ſort of Species, or kind of Modes. As 
a Farlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the Road ; 
for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet : _ 

conſi 
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conſiſt of ſeveral Sorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, which 


has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and Virtues 
and Vices, 


We have, farther, Ideas compounded of a Collection of 


Subſtances of a like Nature; ſuch is the Ida of an Army, of 


a City, of a Flock, conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, or 
Sheep, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ideas of 
unlike Subſtances ; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which a 
Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſart is compounded. And in theſe Ideas 
we confider not only Subſtances, as they are ſuch, but alſo as 


attended with certain Modes, which produce Idea, that are very 


much compounded. 

We define Subſtance in general, Things ſub/ Ping by them- 
ſelves, but then they are conſider'd abſtractly, or without re- 
gard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting 3 and in that 
Senſe it 1s ſufficiently plain what is meant by the Word Sub- 

ance ; but ſince there is no Subſtance confider'd” i in general 
which has any Exiſtence but in our Ideas, where we conſider 
exiſting Sub/tances, the Matter is alter'd. The 1das of ſingle 
or particular Subſtances are very obſcure ; nor do we under- 
ſtand any thing by their ſeveral Names, but certain, we know 


not what, unknown Subjects, in whith there are certain Pro- 


perties which conſtantly co-exiſt. Thus if any one ſhould aſk 
what that Subſtance 1s which we call Body, we can only ſay, 
that it is an unknown Subject, in which we always diſcover 
Extenſion, Diviſibility, and Impenetrability. 

6. *Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be 8 than 
what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subflances. For all 
that is here meant, is, that there is an »n4#nown Subject, one of 
whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown Subjects or Sub- 


ſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that Nature, that we 


have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances of which we ſay a 
Body conſiſts. For we cannot affirm of any Idea, that it is the 
Idea of any one Subſtance of which a Body is compos'd, ſince 
we have no Ida of corporeal Subſtances, which does not com- 


prehend or contain innumerable Subſtances. If therefore we 


expreſs what we underſtand by the Name of cor poreal Sub ſtance, 
we muſt ſay, that 27 is a Compaſition of unknown Beings, ſome of 
avhoſe Properties wwe know. _ 

7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the © 
ritual, (we examine not here whether or not there be wg 
more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, _ not ſuffer 
himſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Wor IS, will ex- 
perience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, whence 
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we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant of what that 
Subject is, in which theſe Thoughts are. 
8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 


Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in thoſe 


Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, without 
which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from thoſe 
without which we cannot conceive them. For when we think 
with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find that there are 
ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we can't deprive them 
of, without changing their Nature; and other Things which 
may be taken away from the Subject, and not deſtroy its 
Nature. 

9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance; 3 as, Rowunducſs, 
&c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is defir'd, low'd, 
beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 


13. There are en e Modes which are alſo Sub/-:n:ces ; as, | 


Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can ſubſiſt, and 
they can likewiſe be without the SztjeZ. As for theſe Ideas, 
which are compos'd of Modes and {PD variouily join'd 
together, ſome are call'd real, as being the {das of Things 
that either really do, or are at leak believed to exit ; others 


rational, that is, when the Mind compounds Various YA to· 


gether ; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up to the Stars 
themſelves. 

11. In compound Iaeas we ought carefully to obſerve how 
manifold, and of how many [des they confiſt ; as we ſhall 
more plainly ſee upon the Head of the Obſearity and Perſpi- 
euity of [deas. 


_HAF I; 
Of RELATIONS. 


Here are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are 


inherent in Subſtances, certain external Denomina- 


tions, which tho' they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet de- 

nd on ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Re- 
lationt, by which the Conſideration of one Thing includes the 
Conſideration of another. Thus when we call any one a 
Father, on this Expreſſion depends this, that he whom boy 
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Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning, 223 
call fo has begot Children, and ſo comprehends ay includes 
the Conſideration of Children. 

2. Every Lea, conſider'd in a certain Manner, 8 be the 
Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome Pro- 

ty of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other 2 So 
that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator and i! he Creas 
ture; for the Name of the Creator includes the Thought of tha 
Creature; and ſo on the contrary. | 

3. Relations are innumerable ; for they may be between 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and I:i:des, Modes and 
Subſtances, Relations and Sabine Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cannot ex- 
cite our Thoughts on ſomething elle, ſigce we can compound 
or join our Ideas together as we think fit. Dut avciding too 
nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſervations on thoſe 
of the greateſt Moment, which regard Nelaticas confider'd in 
general. 
We very often conſider Leas as 4 


* 


lere, or including no 


Relations, which yet have neccffarily a Reference to others. 


Thus we cannot call any thing Gren or Large, bat that the 
Idea which anſwers that Word mull be rel. ti For we call 
thoſe Things great, in a certain ind, which are the greateſt 
among thoſe Things of the ſeme Tlatoro, which we have 
known. We call that Hall! or Mun i, great, Which is as 
great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen, That Kingdom is 


large, which exceeds the Bonnds of oar o7n Country, or of 


thoſe Countries we have known, Sc. That Tower we call 
high, which is higher than r20% of the fame ind that we have 
known. In Number we call that grect, than which there are 
not many greater in tile ſame Kind: Thus £: ty thoafand Men 
in Arms in Greece we call a great Army, becauſe G:{::ce icarce 
ever had a greater ; bit it nad been little in Pera, where 
much larger were aſſembled. Thus likewiſe as to me, we 
call it long or ſhort with Reference to another. We call a 
hundred Years Life, a long Life; Jacob calls his (130) ſnort, 

becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd fo ran longer. Sic! gel, Pein, 
and Expectation, make that Tie ſeera long, ich) to one in 
Action, Health, or Pleaſure, ſcems ort. That Durden is 
heavy to a Child, a weak Woman, an old Wan, the Sickly, 


which is light to a Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the 


Ornaments of the Mind, we call that Wit great, tat Learn- 
ing profound, that Memory tenacions, that Prudence 
ſummate, which we find excel, after the 1\7a2ners of our 
Country, all that we know among us; tho' by Foreigners 
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they may be thought but of a moderate Size. Thus Great 
Learning has a very different Signification in the Mouth of a 
Man of Letters, and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much 
larger Extent in the former than in the latter. 

In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body, that 
admit of Increaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of Rela- 
tive /deas. But this is to be oblerved with the utmoſt Atten- 
tion, becauſe their Number is very large, which, if confound- 
ed with abfo/ute Ideas, will give riſe to great Errors, and render 
us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of others. 

6. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make, are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
tween various Ideas; in which Relations our Mind does ac- 
quieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two make four, 
or that two times two do not make five; our Minds obſerve 
the Relation of Equality which is between two times two and 
four, and the Inequality which is between two times two and 


fve; which Perception, as evident, the Mind does acquieſce 


or is beſt ſatisfy'd in, or gives itſelf no farther Trouble to con- 
ſider of its Truth. But of this more at large in the Second 
Part. | 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations join'd 
with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is not a Perception 


of the Relations which are among various Things, but of thoſe 


Relations which the Relations themfelves have among them- 
ſelves. Thus, when we gather from this, that four is a ſmaller 


Number than fix, and that twice two equals four, that twice 
two is a leſs Number than ſix; we perceive the Relation of In- 


equality, which is between the Relation of the Number twice 


two and four, and the Relation of four and ſix; acquieſcing 


an which Perception, we conclude it a leſs Number than fix, 


But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts. Vet we thought 


it proper to make this ſhort Remark here, that the Diſtinction 
we brought in the beginning of various Relations ſhould not 
be look'd on as empty and vain ; for unleſs we retain this, 
we know not what our Mind does in Judging and Reaſoning, 
All our Ideas may be referr'd to Subſtances, Modes, and Re- 
tations. 


CHAP. 


my A I. 


Logic; et the Art of Reaſoning! | 22 5 
c H A P. v. 


Of Iptas which are offered to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own; and of thoſe, in the 
forming which ſome Operation of the Mind does 
mntervene. 


HERE are certain Ideas which are only confider'd bx 

the Mind, without any manner of Addition; ſuch 
are all Simple Laas, which have not any Dependence on the 
Will and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpite of that, are al- 
ways the ſame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Plea- 
ſure, or Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we have 
enumerated before, we find to be of that Nature, aß that if 
the Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they ut- 
terly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any thing, without 
the Deſtruction of their Simplicity. 

2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound /acas 
which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt z Which 
Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of themſelves 
in our Mind. | 
3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed 3 
Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are other 
Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind from abroad, 
but are compounded by that, according to its Pleaſure. Thus, 
by joining the Ideas of Ha, a Man, and hatf a RY the 
Lea of a Centaur is form'd; which is done i in no other manner, 


than by the Mind's Will to have the Image of a Centaur the 


Obje& of its View ; or by conſidering at once the Body of a 
Man from the Waiſt to the Head, and the Body of a Here 
with the Head and Neck cut off: For ſuch is the Force of 
the Human Mind, that it can join whatever is not contradiQory, 
by its Contemplation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. | Theſe 
Ideas, thus compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſttc. 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, which 
in Reality, and without itſelf, are not join'd together in one 
Exiſtence ; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſeparately, 
not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this fort of Contempla- 
tion, which is called 46/tra&#ion, is of great Uſe to the 
Conſideration of Compound Ideas. For we cannot, if t 
liſt of a - Number of Parts, diſtintly fee them in our 
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Mind all together; 'tis therefore an Advantage to us, that we 


dan examine ſome of them ſeparately, a little delaying the Con- 


ſideration of the reſt. 
5. Abfirafion is made principally three Ways: Fir, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtinct from 


it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the reſt of his 


Body. But this is not properly Abſftraction, ſince the Arm is, 
without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated diſtin from 
the Body, tho it cannot live, that is, be nouriſh'd, increaſe, or 
move in that Separation. | 
6. Secondly, We think by Abſtraction of the Mode of a Sub- 


fance, omitting the Subſtance itſelf, or when we ſeparately 


conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
This Ab ſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
a Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
and Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, which 
they call the Surface. By the ſame Abſtraction we can diſtin- 
guiſh the Determination of a Motion, towards what Place di- 
rected, from the Motion itſelf. PA 

7. Thirdly, We, by 4b/iration, omit the Modes and Rela- 
tions of any particular Things, if from it we form a Univerſal 
{Jdea. Thus, when we would underſtand a T hinting Being in 
general, we gather from our Self-Conſciouſneſs what it is to 
hink, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things which 
have a peculiar Reference to the Human Mind, we think of a 


thinking Being in general. By this Means particular Idas be- 


* 


come general. | 

8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention'd 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations: Firft, That 
thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind without any 
Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited by ſome ex- 
ternal Cauſe, and fo are plac'd before the Mind as they are. 
But we muſt take heed that we do not think that there is always 
in thoſe Things themſelves which excite thoſe Ideas, any Thing 


like them, becauſe it may happen that they are not the true and 
Teal Cauſes, but only the Occaſions by which thoſe Ideas are 


produc'd, And this Suſpicion ought to heighten by what we 
experience in our Dreams, when by the Occaſion of the Mo- 
tion of the Brain there are the Images of Things ſet before us, 
which are not preſent themſelves, and often have no Exiſtence 
in Nature. Whence we may gather from ſuch like Ideas, that 
the Cauſe or Occaſion of their Production has an external Sub- 
fitence, and not in the Mind. 1 


9. Secondly, 
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9. Secondly, As to thoſe 77:as which are compounded by the 
Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
Ileas may poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt ; and then, that they really 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinced by Experience, that 
they never did really exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join together. 
And on the contrary, that thoſe 'Things which the Mind con- 
ſiders ſeparately by Abflration, do really exiſt in that ſeparate 
State: As the Mathematical Point without any Parts; and 
Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd together, without 
Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without Depth; whereas De- 
monſtration ſhews the contrary, and thoſe Terms are only made 
uſe of by the Mathematicians for the ſake of the Inſtruction 
of the Learners of that Art. | | | 
10. We muſt here farther warn you againſt another Error 


Yoo frequent among the School. Men, that is, not to make thoſe 


really diſtin Things, or different Beings, which we have di- 
ſtinguiſn'd by Abftra#ion, 


— = OG — — — — 15 — 
5 | 
CHAT V | 
Of Individuals, Particular and Univerſal IDEAS. 
1. XI HAT we have faid of 4b/ra&ion leads us to the 


Conſideration of Ideas, as they are individual, par- 
ticular, and univerſal ; for they are made particular and uni- 
verſal from individual, by Abſtraction; in which Matter we 
proceed in this Manner: When we conſider ourſelves in our 
Mind, or any one Man before us, then we have the Idea of 
an Individual, or an individual Idea. But if we omit thoſe 
Things which are peculiar to us, or that one Man, and con- 
fider what is common to us and many others; ſuch as to be 
born in the ſame Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the 
like, then is the Idea of ſome particular Nation, or Family, 
Tc. placed before us: But, laſtly, if omitting theſe particular 
Diſtinctions common to us and a certain Number of Men, we 
conſider what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
an uniwerſal Idea. | . 

2. The Names that fignify individual Ideas, are called 
proper; as Alexander, Ceſar. But thoſe which ſignify parti- 
cular and univerſal Ideas, are called appellative, or common; as, 
a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. 

3. Farther—We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe eas certain Pro- 
perties which are conſtantly united in them, and external Sub- 
feds 


| 
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jets agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas agree with. 
Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a thinking Mind, 
and a Body conſiſting of certains Organs; bat this Jdeæ agrees 
with the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity of 1Dz as. 


EFORE we can paſs any certain Judgment of an Ida, 
it is firſt neceſſary that it ſhould be c/ear and perſpicuous; 
otherwiſe, if we ſhould happen to paſs a right Judgment on a 
Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge. The Ob- 
ſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our Conſi- 
deration in the Art of Reaſoning. 

2. We call that a clear 14a, when all it comprehends is fs 
diſtinctly plac'd before our Mind, that we can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
it from all others. 

3. All fmple Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; fack there- 
fore 1s the 72 of Light: For when we have that Idea before 
us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with any 
other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes, Plea- 
fure, Pain, &c. which can never be confounded or mingled 
with each other. And theſe Senſations increaſe in their Clear- 
neſs in Proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtriking on the 
-Organ proper to them ; for by how much the more vehemently 
the Mind is ftrook, with ſo much the more Attention it applies 
to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is more clearly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from all others. 


4. Theſe / mp le Ideas are allo FRY LIKE or clear, which the 


Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Body: Examples 
of which we have given under the Head of /imple and compound 
Las. But as we can conſider the Parts of a compound Idea ſe- 
parately, ſo we view them ſingly, or one by one as ſimple Ideas, 
of which they are compounded : Thus alſo all ab/trad Idea, 
are clear, tho' the Subject in which they exiſt be unknown. 

We can in all Subſtances, of which we know any Properties, 

fele& ſome Property, which being by Abſtraction ſeparated 
from all the reſt, becomes imple, and by conſequence clear, 
altho' it exiſt in a Subject which we do not know. Thus Hu- 


_ manity, 
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manity, generally conſider'd, is made a /imple Idea, and there- 


fore indiviſible. 

But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when they 
are conſidered without Abſiraction, together with other Ideas 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject: Thus when the 
Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in general, but 


what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and a its nu- 


merical Difference. 

6. Theſe compounded Ideas are clear, all whoſs Parts, or 
ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfectly 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure, of which we only 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Unj#s of which 
any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Number ; but if 
we have gone through but ſome of the Units, we cannot know 
how much the whole is; and have therefore a confus'd Jae 
of it. 
. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any thing, we 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, and then 
give Judgment: Elſe we ſhould do as if we ſhould give the 
Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particular Num- 
bers or Figures which make it up. But more of this in the 
Third Part. 

8, But if in the Things which fall under our Jonſideration 
we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give a certain 
Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly confeſs; that either 
they are not in the Number of thoſe Things to which the Know- 
ledge of Man can extend, or that it requires more Time to 
examine into the Matter. | 

It much conduces to the Cl-arne/s of an Idea compounded 
by ourſelves or others, if the Parts which 3 are al- 
ways of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; otherwiſe, 
if the Number of the /mple Ideas of which it's compoſed, can 
be increaſed or leſſened, or their Order inverted, the Memory, 
and ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus, if any < has with 
Care caſt up any Sums, and placed them in any certain Order, 
as often as he has a mind to remember them, he eaſily does it, 


if there has been no Abſtraction or diſplacing in the Accompt. | 


But on the contrary, the former Computation and Diſpoſition 
is deſtroy'd, if the Numbers are diſturb'd, and thrown out of 
their Places. 

10. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Qearneſs, is ſuch 
when it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We can- 
not have the leaſt Doubt but that Pleaſure is different from Pain, 
or that twice Two make Four. On the contrary, we _ a 

| OWEB 
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Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment, when there 


is any Obſcurity in the Idea. But *tis certain, that we often 


raſhly yield our Aﬀent to obſcure /deas. But ſtill we have Li- 
berty to deny it; which we cannot do to an Idea which has a 
complete Per/þicuity or Clearneſs. 


r —— — 


— — 
2 2 — 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfet and hs. 
perfect IDEAS. 


1 E have obſerved in the firſt Chapter, that Ideas are 
| the Images of Things which are without us, by the 
Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; but they 
may bs the Images of the whole Thing that excites them, or 
onl »: a Part. When they repreſent the Whole, they are 
call'd adequate, or perfect; when but a Part, they are call'd 
inadequate, or imperfect. Thus, if we ſee only the ſquare 
Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Figure, not of 
a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is call'd an inade- 
guate or imperfect Idea. On the contrary, if we behold a Tri- 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an adeguate or perfect Idea in our Mind. 

2. All ſimple Ideas are ad-guate or perfect, becauſe the Fa- 
culty (be it what it will) that excites them, repreſents them 
intire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that there is ſome 
Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excites that Idea in 
us againſt our Will. But we muſt proceed no farther, for a 
fimple Idea repreſents a flnple Olject; but it does not inform us 
where it is, or whether that Faculty be united to any others. 
We may therefore, without Fear of Error, gather from any 
Senſation, that there is ſomething out of our Mind which is by 
Nature adapted to excite it in us. 

3. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or perfect, except 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when we 
underſtand no Modes ſeparately exiſting, they are only con- 

ſidered by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way of 4b/rac- 
tion; but all tract Ideas are avwguate or ferfect, ſince they 
repreſent all that Part of the Subject which we then conſider. 
Thus the Idea of Poundneſs is perfec' or adequate, becauſe it 
offers to our Mind all that is in Roundneſs in general, The Idea 


of 
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of a Triangle in general is adequate or perfect, becauſe when 


that can be. 


it is before my Mind, I ſee all that is common IE 


4. Of the ſame kind are all Ideas, of which we know no 
original or external Object really exiſting out of them, by the 
Occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before us, 
it is the external Object, without us, which raiſes the Idea in 
our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in general, has no external 


Object to excite it; it is created by the Mind itſelf, which adds 


to, and detracts from it whatever it pleaſes; whence it muſt 


of neceſſity be adequate or perfect, 

5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what w 
cautioned, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that 
ſuch Objects really exiſting without us, becauſe 
been pleaſed to entertain itſelf with the Id: F 
be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or Hu 
Enceladus, ſhould contend, that there were ſuch 
exiſtent in Nature. | 

6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inadeguate 


e have before 
here are any 
the Mind has 
or that would 
ndred-handed 
Beings really 


or imperfect, 


which are mot form'd at the Pleaſure of the Mind, but ga- 


ther'd from certain Properties which Experience diſcovers in 
This is ſufficiently evident from what we have faid 
For there. we have ſhewn 


> 


them. 
of Sub ſtances in the third Chapter. 
that we only know ſome of the Properties of 8 


1b Hances, not 


all; and therefore their /4:as muſt be imperfe& 
Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can 


or : nadequate. 
melted, and 


be diminiſhed by the Fire as it melts ; that it can be drawn u 

to Wire, and diſſolved by Aqua fortis, &c. but we are wholly 
ignorant of the inward Diſpoſition or Conſtitution of the 
Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and from whence thoſe 
Properties proceed. Thus the Idea of Silver not repreſenting 
to the Mind all the Properties of Silver, is inadeguate. or im- 


perfeet. 


7. Here the greateſt Danger is, leſt we confound inadeguate 


or imperfect Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For we are 
too apt to fanſy, that when we know a great many Properties 
of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any more by all our In- 


duſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome ingenious 


Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd all the Pro- 
perties of the Mind, becauſe they cold find nothing in it but 


Thoughts; and therefore ſaid, the Mind was ohly a Thinking 


Subſtance ; and ſo they contend that there is nothing elſe in 


Body but Extenſion, Impenctrability, and Diwviſivility, be- 
| . g cauſe 
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cauſe they could diſcover nothing elſe ; but they could never 
yet ſhew us what thoſe Subffances were, whoſe Properties were 
to think, to have Parts, c. There is no Exiſtence of Sub- 
france in general; and tho' we underſtand this Word in general, 
it does by no means follow, that we underitand it when it is 
ſpoke of any particular Subject, which we muſt be ſure to have 
a particular Regard to. | 


The End of the Firſt Part of the Arr of 
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The Art of REASONING. 


Of JUDGMENTS 


CHAS 4 
Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſs'd in 
Words. 


AVING conſider'd Ideas and their Proper es particularly, 
we come now to treat of Judgments, in which various 
Ideas are compared with each other We muſt firſt accurately 


Ciſtinguiſh the * as it is in the Mind, from the Words 


in 1 it is expreſs d, if we would know what it is. 
2. Judgment, as it is in the Mind, and unwritten, is a Per- 


ception of the Relation that 1s between two or more 1d:as. Thus 


when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon, having 
compar'd the two Idas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 
Mind perfectly acquieſces in this Perception, nor makes any 
farther Inquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 
bers to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the Inec uality of their 
Ideas, our Mind gives itſelf no further Trouble in their Exa- 
mination in that reſpect, but only confines to its Memory that 
thoſe two Members were found to be unequal. 

3. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind dan give its Af. 
ſent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear,; or ac- 
quieſce in a Thing as * diſcover'd, which yet it has no 
perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory as 
a Thing perfectly Known. Thus we may judge the fixed mw 
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234 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
leſs than the Moon, by comparing the ob/cure Ideas of thoſe 
Stars and the Moen, and then take it for a Point not to be ar- 
gued againſt, as clear and evident. The Mind has alſo a Fa- 
culty of ſuſpending its Aſſent, till by an accurate Examen of 
the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and evident; or if it be 
of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive at a perſpicuous Percep- 
tion, we. continue in Doubt or Suſpenſe, and commend it to 
the Memory as a dubious Matter. This Faculty which we ob- 
ſerve in our Mind, of giving our Aſſent to ob/cere Ideas, or de- 
nying it, is call'd Liberty. 
4. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty, when the Sub- 
ject of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity that 
can be. For Example, we can by no means in the World 
perſuade ourſelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are not 
equal to Four; or that the Part is no leſs than the Whole, and 
the like Maxims of the moit evident Truths; for as ſoon as 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aﬀent, but ne- 
ceſſarily acquieſces, without finding in itſelf the leaſt Deſire or 
Inclination of making any farther Inquiry into the Matter. 
5. This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when ex- 
preſsd in Words, we call a Propofetion, in which ſomething 
is always affirmed or denied. That Part of the Propoſition of 
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other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Affirmation, is 


call'd the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that Poverty is to be 
reliev'd, or Poverty is no Vice; the Word Poverty is the Sub- 
ject; to be reliev'd, and Vice, are the Attributes. But beſides 
theſe two Parts, we muſt conſider the Copula, or Connective 
Mord, by which, when *tis alone, tis affirmed that there is ſome 
Relation between the Subject and the Attribute; but by adding 
a negative Particle, that ſame Relation is deny'd : In the pre- 
ſent Inſtances we affirm in the firſt, that there is a Relation be- 
| tween the Idea of Poverty, and the Idea of Relief; fo that the 
idea of Poverty in our Mind includes the Idea of Relief; and 
in the latter Inſtance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites 
in us the Conſideration of any thing baſe or wicked. 
6. Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſſed in many Words, and 
_ ſometimes in few. Henry rages, is an intire Propoſition, for 
tis the ſame as if we ſhould ſay, Henry is raging. 
7. Propoſitions are either ſimple or compound; the ſimple are 
expreſs'd in one Word; as, God is good: The compound in 
many, as God, auho is good, cannot delight in the Miſery of Man. 
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CH: AF. 1k 
Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 
Propoſitions. 
FE ; 
I, E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Uni- 
verſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that the 
Words by which they were expreſſed, might be ranged under 
the ſame Heads. Hence the Propo/itions have the ſame three- 
fold Diviſion. 
2. When the Subject is aniver/a/, or taken in its whole 
Extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, or 
any other individual, which is contained under i, than is the 
Propoſition called aniverſal. This Univerſality is expreſſed by 
the Word all, when the Propo/ition is affirmative 3 and by that 


of none or no, when it is negative; a/l Men are free, is an uni- 
verſal affirmative Propoſition, and zo Man is 1 is an uni 


verſal Negative. | 

3. But when the Subject has ſome Mark or Note by which 
we ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Indiyiduals, which 
are compriz'd under inat Word, are meant; tuen is WE Pro- 
poſition particular; as, ſome Man is free, By the Word ſeme 
we intimate that we do not here underſtand all that is Gignified 
by the general Word, Man, but that we only deſign a Part by 
the Word ſome. „ 

4. Singular or individual Prepoſitions are thoſe in which we 
afirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; as dlex- 
ander was choleric. Theſe Propoſitions have a great Aff nity to 
the Univer/als in this, that the Subject of both is taken in its 
full and whole Extent. Hence the individual Propoſiticns in the 
common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerſals. 

5. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more re- 
gard to make the Student talk of any thing pro or con, than 
to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſervation 
flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtance, is of 
more Importance for the Diſcovery of the Truth, the only juſt 


of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Particulars 
of Subſtances, cannot be with any Certainty | made agree- 
able to the Things themſelves ; becauſe ſince we do not know 
the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm, that all Subſtances = 

| which 


End of Reaſoning. That is, that univerſal . 20d Par when 
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which we diſcover ſome certain Attributes equally to co-exift 
are in thoſe of which we know nothing alike, or the ſame. 
As for Example: We diſcover and obſerve, that there are cer. 
tain ſingular Attributes conſtantly co-exiſting in all Men; yet 
who can aſſure us whether all their Minds are alike, ſo far as 
that, what Difference betwixt Particulars is vifible, ariſes from 
external Cauſes in reſpect of the Mind, as from the Body, 
from Education, and the like; or that there is really ſome real 
Difference between them in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf? 
The Difference of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to per- 
ſuade the latter Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers 
Who have had the ſame Education; but ſince we know not 
Whether the Brain in both 1s diſpoſed in the ſame manner, the 
Diverſity of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that 
G 

5. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bodies is the ſame; if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 
of the Matter: For there might be a plain Difference betwixt 
the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho' they agree in 
having ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know. 
We ſhould therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
neral Propoſitious of Subſtances, not to give up our Aſſent to 
ſuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge of 
their inmoſt Eſſence. | 

6. The Modes, whoſe intire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration ; for we may form general Aſ- 
ſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is that 
Geometry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, is built 
on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers univerſal Rules of 
all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot be deſtroy d or op- 
poſed. | | 


CH A ©. M4 


Of what is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 
be any certain Difference between them. 


I. Y Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juſt 
Aim of this our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Logicions, and 


which are of little Conſequence in any thing, but of no man- 
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ner of Uſe to this more important End. We ſhall therefore 


| here treat of the Truth and Falſhood in general of all Pro- 


politions, that we may learn to gaſh the one from the 
other. | 
2. That Propoſition is true, which is agreeable; or anſwers 
to the Nature of the Thing, of which any being is affirm'd 
or deny d. Thus when we ſay that 4 is the one fourth Part of 
twice 8, that Propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable|to the Na- 
ture of theſe Numbers. If we ſay that twice 4 is equal to 
twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is not anſwerable to 
the Nature of theſe Numbers. 
. Whoever will ſpeak ſeriouſly what he thinks, will con- 

ffs, that he neceſſarily believes, that there is no Medium be- 
tween Truth and Falſboed, It is certain, that all Propoſitions, 
conſider'd in themſelves, appear to us either true or falſe ; 
for *tis a Contradiction to be agreeable or conſentaneous, and not 
conſentancous and agreeable to the Things, There are indeed 
ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpected of Falfity ; but this 
has nothing to do with the Nature ef Propoſitions, which is in 
itſelf determinately true or falſe; but to our E 
which is not (in reſpe& of theſe Propoſitions) 


was certain, that nothing « vas certain, and that Tr 
Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Faljhe od in any 
thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they cou'd not deny 
but that they held this Maxim for a certain 7 ruth, there mult 
be, even according to them, ſome Mark of 7 ub, by which 
they excepted that Maxim from the Uncertainty of all other 
Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, that they had found 
the Marks of Uncertainty in all theſe Things, which | the other 
Philoſophical Sets held for undoubted 7ruths, bans there- 
tore determined poſitively of all Things at the fame time that 
they pretended to doubt of all things, while they aſſerted, that 
all that was ſaid by others, was uncertain. We cannot there- 
fore condemn the Pyry See and Academics, as denying that 
Truth was not at all known to us, while they thought they did 
truly judge of the Uncertainty of all Things; in which they 


vere as dogmatic and 6 as any of the other Philoſo- 
phers. 


But that we may ſatisfy ourſelves, we muſt make it 
the Object of our Inquiry to know, that what we affirm of 


Things is conſentaneous or agrecable to their Nature. If we 
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238 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
will give ourſelves the Trouble to look into our own Minds, 
we ſhall find that there are ſome Things which compel our 
Aſſent, but other Things of which we can ſuſpend our Judg. the 
ment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſcover the certain 
Relation between two Ideas, we cannot but acquieſce in thay Or 
Perception, or think ourſelves obliged to make farther In- 
uiries about it. Thus the Relation of Equality between twice tha 
and 8, is ſo manifeſt and evident, that we cannot entertain 
the leaſt Deubt of the Matter. 
6. But ſhould any Man atrm, that there were Inhabitants | 
in the Moon, after a long Conſideration of this Propoſition we cell 
ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our Aſ. Ch: 
ſent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not diſtinctly ſent 
and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between the Moon Thi 
and any manner of Inhabitants ; but that we can doubt of that 
Relation, *till it be made evident to our Underſtanding. x 
7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can remove Juftl 
all our Doubts, What remains is, that we inquire whether . 
it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which we have no p. 
reaſon to doubt. | | unt 
8. We muſt fn in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is intirely I fal 
ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment we make aſc: 
of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceſſarily give 
our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident, and we hall 
always preſerve our Faculty or Power of doubting in thoſe 180 
Things which are obſcure. n 
9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhould be found in Propoſitions , 
that are falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compelled into Error, 
fince we neceflarily give our Aſſent to Evidence. Hence 
would follow this impious Poſition, That God, who made 
us, is the Author of our Errors, ſince he has thus put us 
under a Neceſſity of falling into them. But it is only con- 
ſiſtent with a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, of 
_ in the leaſt to ſuſpect God, would be the Height of Of 74 
mpiety. | 
4 o. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 2 
for there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the Truth, 
and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can prevail with 
himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made in ſuch a 
Manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhould love that with 
the greateſt Vehemence, which we either could not obtain, 
or not know whether we obtain'd it or not; which is much 
the ſame ? 


11. F. gurt, 
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11. Fourthly, If we ſhould err in Thin b 
a that are 

as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we Would fo i Wg 

the eee. Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are co 8 
9 found in thoſe which treat of Things that are obere. 

the e, evident Things are always agreeable to esch 
” 0 , 3 evident Things diſagree with thoſe 
ſcure: Whence we may conclud Evi | 

cannot deceive, but Error is cones to e e . 


| 
12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criteri 
ce 18, $ on or Mark of Truth ; 
; "- _ Things we ought to think true, to which OD 
: 8 rily give our Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the Mark or 
d 8 of Truth, that it neceſſarily compels our Aſ- 
, ; atever, therefore, we ſee evidently agreeable to the 


T ogy wb which we ſpeak, that we muſt think true. On the 
, 5 ” „when we find any Propoſition evidently contrary 
to the Nature of the Thing under our Conſideration yy 
juſtly gra that to be falſe. | an 
13. But to decide peremptorily in a t. 
: Foy raſh and ra Ks # we * ST 
= Part, of the Clearne/s or Ob/curity of Ideas, which we 
yy Jer nor repeat, Bur fince thoſe Things which are really 
% _ Tp argon to be evident, . whoever mw 
bi. r, ought, as much as he can, | 
al judgment, and nicely to examine whether Fo mg wn 
fuenced by ſome Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, hen the 


ole finding out the Truth h 
e I'ruth ought to be his whole Aim ; 

he will never gi 1 hi m 
2 ae give bis Aſſent to Things that are falſe and 
ee — 
n 95 : ” — | — - 
w 5 
on CHAP. IV. 5 
, | 


t of WF the ſeveral Ste 
Steps or Degrees of Per ſpicuit 1 Pro- 
tor; Peſitions, and of V eriſimilitude, e ; 


: : ; : * | ; 
with Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any evident 


ch a Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in our 


with Knowledge a : 
nn e. Be ſeveral Degrees ; all which however may be re- 
0a to theſe two, Science and Opinion. 1 


much Science is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpection _ 


bo ino ay 
being into the Thing itſelf of which we diſcourſe, and which 


cludes all manner of Doubt. But it may ariſe from a ſimple 
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240 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
Intuition or View of the Ideas; as when we conſider this 
Propoſition. The whole is greater than a Part, and the 
Uke; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without any 
Reaſoning. on the Point: Or by. deducing certain Conſe. 
quences, and thoſe more remote from evident Principles ; 
ſuch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, neceſſa- 
ey deduced by a long Chain of Arguments from their firſt 
Principles. | | | 
3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to. Propoſitions not evi- 
dently true at the firſt Sight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary Con- 
| ſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch as ſeem 
to carry the Face of Truth. Thus 'tis probable, that the 
Writers of the Life of Alerander magnify'd too much his 
Exploits. *Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re- 
ceiv'd the Queen of the Amazons, or paſs'd the Mountain 
Caucaſus. 3 
4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aſſen 
2 to any one that tells any Thing which we have not 
een ourſelves, nor found out by any Argument or Ratioci- 
nation, But that Faith or Belief depends either on {ome ne- 
ceflary Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
on a probable Opinion, and ſo may be referr'd to one of the 
two Heads already mention'd. | 5 
5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful Aſſent ; 


tho' this be likewiſe a Species or Sort of Opinion, and uſes to 


be contain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
Aſſent is d9ubtfu/ when the Probability is weak, which when 
ſtrong, produces firm Opinion. But to make theſe clearer to 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence. 
6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 
call'd true Propoſitions, which agree with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are ſpoken ; and thoſe probable, which 
only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under Con- 
ſideration; that Probability may be greater or leſs, and ſo 
produces either a ſtronger or weaker Opinion, Burt it is built, 
ſummarily confider'd, on our Knowledge and Experience, 
whether true or falſe. 

7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability i 
built on the Relation of another, where that is the only Mo- 
pans q Belief; in which ye; many Things are to be con- 

er'd. 
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If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
3 to us, altho' what he tells is not incredible, yet we 
cannot give an intire Credit to him, when there are no other 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe we 
have had no other Experience of his Credibility, or whether 
he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have ſome ſlight 
Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to believe him, 
eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great Authority with many, 
tho' we know not whether he has gain'd that Fame and Au- 
thority by his Merits or not. Nay, we rather believe a rich 
Man, of indifferent Qualifications, than a poor Man, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe the former more converſant with Perſons ſkill'd in 
Affairs, than the latter. An honeſt Countenance, and Diſ- 
courſe full of Probity, eaſily win our Aſſent. | 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted tells us 
any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtances we 
have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have Aſſu- 
rance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may deceive 
us even in that very Narration. Tis with Difficulty we can 
perſuade ourſelves that we are deceiv'd by a Perſon whom we 
have known generally to be a Man of Veracity, fince Men 
who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, or any other Ha- 
bir, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant Diſpoſition of their 
Mind. 

10. There are, beſides, various Se which add 
Force to the Teſtimony of others; as if it were a Thing of 
that kind in which he could ſcarce be deceiv'd; as if Men of 
Sobriety and Temper ſhould tell us, that they had ſeen, touch'd, 
and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, and not with a 
tranſient curſory View. The trobability is heighten'd, if the 
Belief of their Hearers be of no Advantage to them; or if they 
incur a conſiderable Danger by telling it, which they might 
avoid by ſaying nothing of the Matter; if to theſe the Number 
of Witneſſes be increas'd, the Probability will be ſo ſtrong, that 
unleſs the Narration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, 
we can ſcarce be able to deny our Aſſent. | 

. Secondly, What here affects our Minds, is drawn from 
hs 3 Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſſible, can never gain 
our Belief, as long as the Narration Iabours under that Cha- 
rafter ; for that is the Mark of Falſhood. 

12, *Tis firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
ſhould be thought poſlible : If we have never ſeen it, nor 
heard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho' the Matter 
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itſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little Credit 
with us: For Example, — If any one ſhould tell us, That he 
had ſeen in the 724ies a Brilliant Diamond as big as a Man's 
Head; tho?” in this our Mind can diſcover nothing plainly i im- 
poſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhould we ſcarce believe it, be- 
cauſe we never ourſelves ſaw one ſo large, or ever heard of 
= one elſe who had. 

When we ourſelves have ſeen any thing like it, or have 
14.5 others who have ſeen the like, we then conſider how 
ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd ; for the more frequent 
a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to our Know- 
ledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on the contrary, 


the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ'd. Thus if any one 


tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over a River one or 
two hundred Paces long, he will find no Difficulty in gaining 
our Belief: But we give Credit more hardly to him who ſhall 
tell us that he has ſeen a Bridge of ſolid Marble, four Miles in 
Length over an Arm of the Sea, and another Bridge of four 
hundred Foot in Length, of only one Arch, as they ſay there 
are in China. 

14. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 
Circumſtances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Circum- 
ſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time ; and if theſe agree 
with what we know, they add a Force to the Relation. We 


farther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes or Motives 


which mov'd him, to whom the Action is attributed, to do it. 
For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and out of the way, 
we can ſcarce believe that it ſhould be done without ſolid and 
weighty Reaſons, of which while we are ignorant, the Matter 
of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious in our Minds. But if theſe 
ſolid and cogent Reaſons are known, we ceaſe to doubt, or at 
leaſt we eaſily believe the Matter of Fact, if withal it appear 


that the Agent knew theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we 


eaſily believe the many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teſta- 
ment, done by God, becauſe they were of the moſt momentous 
Importance to preſerve at leaſt one Nation uncorrupted by Ido- 
latry, which could not have been done without thoſe Miracles. 
But we can ſcarce perſuade our Minds to believe, that God, 
after the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſn'd, ſhould work Mira- 
cles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends of the old Monks 
_ modern Papiſts pretend. 

We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belicf in our- 


1 For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which cannot 


appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt your” by 
ome 
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ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, theſe are ſome 
Events of Ancient Hiſtory : There was a King of Macedon, 
ewhoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Aſia, having an- 
quiſh'd King Darius. Theſe are fo well known to thoſe who 
are converſant with the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, that they 
can have no Doubt of the Truth; but it is —— evident to 
a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory ; for the 
former has read many Writers of various Nations and Times, 
all concurring in the ſame Account ; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are connected, and came 
to that Knowledge by degrees, by much Reading. To ſatisfy 
another in this Point, he muſt lead him up the ſame Steps by 

which he mounted, elſe he will find it difficult 5 make one 
obſtinate believe him. 

16. In this Probability of Relations, the fowel or more of 
| theſe Circumſtances occurring, make it the weaker or ſtronger. 
Nay, when. they all, or the greateſt Part meet, fo great is the 
Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances, that they affect 
our Mind like the 4ighe/t Evidence. For Example; ; he who 
reads the Reman Hiſtory, can no more doubt but that there was 
ſuch a Man as Julius Cæſar, and that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, 
than that two Lines drawn from the Centre to the Circumfe- 
rence are equal. 

17. As Evidence is the Criterion or Charadterilie of Truth 
in Things of Speculation, which depend on Reaſoning, ſo in 
Matter. "of Fae? the Concourſe of fo many Circuniſtances i is an 
undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth. 'Tis certain, that we 
can no more deny our Aſient to theſe concurring Circumſtances, 
than to the highe/t Evidence; they therefofe either perſuade 
and recommend the Truth, or (which is abſurd) God has 2 
form'd us, that we muſt neceſſarily be deceiv!d. 

18. There is likewiſe a Prebability which depends only on 
our own Rea/oning, or E xperience, withont the Intervention of 
any thing elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumflances, which we 
have enumerated. And here we my dittinguiſh ſoch various 
Steps and Degrees of Probability, that when we come to the 
higheſt, it is no longer a mere Probability, but manifeſt Truth, 
and compel our Aſſent without any Reſerve or Doubt. 

. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
1 of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we 
may make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we 
were wholly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is 
ſo weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
But when the Subject is perfectly known to us by Experiment, 
M 2 we 
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we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Property of that 
Subject, which is not ſo thoroughly underſtood by us. Thus a 
Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often-melted Gold, and work'd 
it in divers Ways, can make better Judgment of ſome Things 
which belong to that Metal, than a Man who has never been 
employ'd about it. 

20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 
Judges not of it but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Experience) 
gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. Tis certain, we be- 
lieve ourſelves more, after we have made a thorough Inquiry 
into it, than when we are obliged to make a haſty and un- 
premeditated Judgment. We call not that a diligent Inquiry 
or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt; for the 
Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does not always al- 


low ſo nice an Introſpection, as to free us from all manner of 


Doubt; but ſuch an Inquiry we call diligent, which is all that 


the Nature of the Thing will admit. Thus we can examine 


few, or rather no Subſtances, ſo far, as to aſſure ourſelves that 
we have a certain Knowledge of moſt of its Properties. This 
makes all Natural Philoſophy (which is not built on Experi- 
eo a mere conjectural Amuſement, 
III. If we have been uſed to ſuch Experiments before 
e give our Judgment, and have frequently given the like 
ye. give of other Things which have been approved by Ex- 
periments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a particular 
Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with little Fains 
we have hit the Point ; yet this Aſſurance 1s often very falla- 
cious, and leads us, into Errors. 
|. 22- N. Our Judgments of Things are either more certain 
or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter or longer 
Time from that in which we call them to Mind, For when 
our Memory of any Experiment 1s freſh, as well as the whole 
Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our Judgments then 
ſeem more probable to us. But when we retain but a faint 
Memory of the Inquiry, then we are apt to entertain Doubts 
of our Diligence in the Courſe of the Operation, and we 
dare not maintain our Judgments with any manner of Con- 
PRs 
V. When 3 has diſcover'd certain Properties 
Kr Thing which we examine, which are commonly un- 
— 4 and only can be found out by Ratiocination, our 
Gueis ſeems to us the more probable or likely, the more it 


er with thoſe known Properties, If our Inquiry be 


1. which 
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which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the Solar 
Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of Pro- 
lemy, Tycho, or Copernicus 3 + that of the laſt is preferr'd to the 
other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances in the 
Planets and fix'd Stars about us; whereas the other two leave 
many unaccounted for. In ſuch Inquiries as theſe, the Sim - 
plicity of the Hypotheſis is of very great Weight ; for the 
fewer Things we are obliged to ſuppoſe, for giving an Account 
of the Appearances, ſo much the more plauſible is the Hypo- 
theſis, provided that by it we are able to account for all Things 
relating to it. 

24. VI. When the Subject of our Inquiry is the Object of 
our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly diſpos'd, 
then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but an indubitable 
Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be us'd in this Affair, 
which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. We muſt fur- 
ther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not to arrive at a 
perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objects, but * of what 
is neceſſary to the Preſervation of our Lives. 

25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes than 
to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our Hearing, 
becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger on them than 
thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when ſeveral Senſes 
concur in the Diſcovery of any Thing, as when we not only 
ſee, but hear and touch, then there can be no other Doubt 
remain of the Truth. T hus, if we ſee, hear, and embrace 
our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of the Truth or 
Reality of what we do. Therefore this Conviction of the 


| Senſes is no more to be reſiſted, than the Evidence ariſing from 
' Reaſening. 


26. From all that we have ſaid it is plain, tak there is 
this Difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and its 
ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree, that we cannot deny our Aſſent 
to this, but we may in that ſuſpend our * or 

ive it. 

: 27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions A different 
in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and merely Specula- 
tive Inquiries. For in common Life we very rarely depend 
on evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient Warraut of 


our doing any thing, if back'd by no contemptible Proba- 


bility. For ſhou'd we not undertake any Action till we had 
the utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, we might ſoon 


periſh; and yet common Prudence will not allow us always 


to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. We. ought, as much as 
M 3 | poſſibly 
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poſſibly we can, diligently to examine all Things, and to con- 
tract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, that we may judge with 
all the Diſpatch and Addreſs imaginable. We ought to chuſe, 
of two Things that are not certain, that which may do us the 
leaſt Damage, if we ſhould be deceiv'd. | 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our Af. 
ſent to the Degree of Probability; ſo that to a weak trobabi- 
lity we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of greater 
Force, and a full and perfe& one to that which comes up to 
Evidence, For to acquieſce intirely, as in Truth, in a tro- 
poſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appearance of 
Truth, 1s to throw ourſelves into manifeſt Danger of Error. 

29, But we mult not in all Things require a Mathematical 
 Ewidence, ſince that can only have place in abſtracted or ge- 
neral, and adequate or perfect Ideas, all whoſe Relations and 
Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fadt to acquieſce 
in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or Degree of Froba- 
bility, as we have deſcribed it in this Chapter. 


EH AP OV. | 

Of doubtful, ſuſpected of Falſfity, and falſe Pro- 
Poſitions. 

I. Hoſe Things are dubious in general, in which there 


are no evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood. We 
ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Things which 
uſe to produce 7robality, without being join'd to any others 
which may excite any Suipicion in us. Such are many an- 
cient Hiſtories, which we cannot reject, becauſe we find in 
them ſome Things which have the Appearance of Falſhood ; 
nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have not Evidence 
of Truth. Thus the Chinee. Hiſtory of their moſt ancient 
Kings, eſpecially of F:h:, who liv'd ſoon after Noah, we can- 
not be certain of its Truth, nor accuſe them of Falſhood. In 
like manner, we could neither condemn as falſe, or aſſert as 
true, that there are in the Univerſe many Inhabitants more 
than Mankind, and that ſome Planets are the Reſidence of 

Happier, and others of more unhappy Natives. 
2, There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which ule to 
attend a Falſehood, mixt with others, that are not n 
| bable ; 
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bable ; but in ſuch a manner, that the latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight, There occur in the Fables 
of the Greeks the moſt ancient Accounts or Reports of that 
Nation ; there are many manifeſt Lyes or Falſhoods, yet if 
we narrowly inquire into them, we ſhall obſerve many Cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhew that it is highly probable that moſt of 
thoſe Things happened to the old Inhabitants of ancient Greece, 
which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fables; ſo that thoſe 
Things which are told by the Poets are not all falſe, but that 
it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh the Truth from the Falſhood. 

3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing the Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many Authors 
paſs this Judgment of the Giants, and Gigantic Bones, which 
are ſaid to be found in many Places. Of the ſame Kind are 
molt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of evil Spirits, &c. 

4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Falſhood, 
in which there are more and more weighty Marks or Signs 
of Falſhood than of Truth, tho' even thoſe Signs be not for- 
cible enough to compel our Aﬀent. Theſe Signs are oppoſits 


to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may be taſily ga- 


ther'd. 

5. We muſt obſerve here the ſame Cautions which we have 
deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions : That is, that we 
doubt of the Doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicion of thoſe 
which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It would be equally raſh 
and inconſiderate, to confound them either with thoſe which 
are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ought they to be 
confounded with each other, as if where-ever there were any 
light Occaſion of Doubt, there were a Neceſſity of ſuſpecting 
Falſhood. 35 

6. We may juſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions which are 
oppolite to any Mathematical or Moral Evidence, It is there- 
fore falſe, that a Human Body, ſome Feet in Length, can be 
contain'd in a thin Bit of Bread; and of the ſame Nature would 
that Propoſition be, which ſhould deny that there were ever 


ſuch a City as Rome. 


7. But tho' this be the Nature of Valſe Propoſitiont, yet is it 
not always equally known; and for that Reaſon, miſſed by the 
Liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we often aſſert 
that as a Truth, which is falſe: Yet we can never own that for 
a Truth, the Falſity- of which is fully known to us; | for Truth 
and Flood are oppoſite. 

8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe fo be true, 

: M 4 is 
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is derived from that Liberty we have mention'd ; by means of 
which we give our Aſſent to Things that are obſcure, as if they 
were perſpicuous or plain: But there are other particular Cauſes 
of this Error, which are ſomething leſs general, and which are 
worth our Notice, that we may be aware of them. 

9. Fr, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judgment 
think not of ſach Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet are in the 
Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, it is four 
to one but he errs. Thus, ſhould any one attempt to judge of 
the Elevation of the Pole, without proper Inſtruments, unleſs 
he had Information of it ſome other way, he may well be de- 
ceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it will be more by Chance 
than any Certainty deriv'd from his Art, The ſame may be 
ſaid of determining of Nations without knowing the Hiſtory 
of them, and the like. 

10. Secoraly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is another 
Occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their Wit and 
Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will not give their 
Aſſent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible Reaſons are pro- 
duc'd, which would prevail with Men of Judgment and Skill, 
becauſe they have never learnt to reaſon well, nor ever apply'd 


their Minds to underſtand the Rules of Art. Thus we every 


Day find, that moſt Mechanic Tradeſmen, who employ their 
Time in Manual Operations for the Support of Life, reaſon 
very fooliſhly on thoſe Things which are out of their own Em- 
ployments, admitting very filly and trifling Arguments as ſolid ; 
rejecting thoſe which are really ſo, as vain and of no Force. 
This is moſt obſervable in Religion and Party-Matters, in 
which the Mob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious with 
thirſty Ears. Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, 
who waſte their Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, negle& their 
Judgment ſo far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing 
beſides what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Experi- 
ence ; and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by 
the Addreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge; 
of which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and 
Modern. h | 

11. The Third Cauſe of Error is, That Men often will not 
make uſe of thoſe Arguments of 7ruth and Fal/ood, that are 
or may be known; which ariſes from Paſhons. Dnpatience of 
Labour (for Example) will not let them give themſelves the 


Fatigue of obſerving the long Connexion of various Reaſons 


and Arguments, which all make their Dependance on each 
other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of Experiments, 
* | which 
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which a thorough Knowledge requires; and ſo they paſs their 
Judgment, before they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Subject. Another Reaſon of this precipitate Judgment, is our 

Luft of Fame and Reputation, which we are over- haſty to enjoy, 
while we would ſeem to be learned, before we really are ſo. 
The Hate of ſome particular Man or Sect makes us| condemn 
them, without Inquiry, or hearing their Arguments on any 
Account whatever. Of this (not to go ſo far back as the 
Heathens) we have frequent Examples, both among the Ancient 
and Modern Chri/tians. 

12. The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacious| Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally referr'd to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Probability. 

13. The Firſt is doubtful Opinions, which when | admitted 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they |prove to 
| be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former|Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saints, it follows, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuc Shrines, 


2 


and worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe many more Errors 
7 would enfue, for many Conſequences are deduc'd from one 
- Principle. | 
1 14. The Second is of receiwv'a Opinions, which are ſuppos'd 
5 to be evidently certain, from our having found them from our 
; Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have liv'd or 
. convers'd, and whom we have Jov'd. For 'tis no eaſy Matter 
n to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion | that has 
h taken Root in us in our moſt tender Years, before we could a 
„ form a Judgment of them. But Experience has ſhewn us, that 
ir very many Opinions, which have been generally, even univer- 
g ſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt extenſive Nations and 
5 People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſhood ; and whence, by 
y Conſequence, is born a numerous Race of Fictionss Thus, 
; when moſt of the Romans believ'd that Romulus and Remus 
d were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly being admitted, it prepar d 
their Minds for the Reception of many other ſuch 'Trifles. 
ot Thus Trogus Pompeius would enforce the Belief, that one of 
re the moſt ancient Kings of Spain was ſuckled by a Hart, from 
of what the Romans held about Romulus and Remus. | 
1e 15. The third may be referr'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 1 
ns if pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us againſt i 
ch giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us probable, 4 
s, to have which true may be of Conſequence to our Intereſt ; for 40 
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we eaſily believe what we defire, and as eaſily hope that others 
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think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd in our Wars; we 
{ſcarce ever believe the blunders of our own Generals, or the 
Defeats of our own Armies; on the contrary, we magnify our 
ViRories, and the Sloth or ill Conduct of our Enemies. And 
in theſe Things we are ſo poſſeſs'd with Paſſion, that we grow 
angry at thoſe who would gently endeavour to ſhew us, on how 
weak a Bottom we have built thoſe Opinions. Thus in panic 


Fears, or any general Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to 


throw a People into Conſternation, and Deſpair. 

16. In Sprculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true, from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we do, 
There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, Jeaus, 


 Mahometans, and not a few Chri/tians, who pretend to believe, 
or really do, ſeveral 'T hings, the Pelief of which conduces to 


their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe in their Minds 
about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſbelieve without 
Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their very Birth, by 


turning our Mind to, and employing it on, ſome other Object. 


We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe Things which will 
bring us Honour and Reputation, but with greater Difficulty 
the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to betray this Paſſion of the 
Mind to far in Diſcourſe, that tho' they profeſs that they ſee 
and know the Truth, yet they diſcover a Willingneſs to believe 
the contrary, provided they could be defended by any Autho- 
TitY. 

HY When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the Choice of 
any Faſſion, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that what- 


ever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its Confirma- 


tion, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having allowed and re- 
ceiv'd the ſuperſtitions Opinion of Prodigies, they believed any 
thing of the ſame Kind, eſpecially in Times of Diſtreſs or Dith- 
culty : And the Pati, having declared for Image- Worſhip, 
or the Pepe's Supremacy, with Eagerneſs catch hold of any 
Opinion which may conduce to the Proof of them. But there 
are infinite Numbers of this Sort of Error, which has its Source 
from our Paſſions. | 

18. The Fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 


Authority, in our too great Credality in that. We frequently find 


Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the Human 
Underftarding, and the Human Faculties, giving Credit to 
another who aſſumes an Infallib lity, tho' ke has but very van 
and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. Certainly Men 
ought never to yield their Aſent to ſimple Authority, ee, 
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only know by their Relation, even when that Rela 
Marks of 'Truth. 


19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that there 
is a certain Heap or Complexion of Cauſes, which throw us 
into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by the Force of one 
Want of Argument ; Ignorance in our Inquiries into thoſe 
which we have; a Neglect of them, by which we 


alone. 


ling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons of Probabi 
dubious Opinions on Truſt for evident Truths; Vul 
Opinions; the Paſſions of the Mind; weak Aut) 
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ported by Reaſon, when the Point is of Things whi 
tion has the 


| 


are unwil- 
lity ; taking 
gar receiv'd 
horities; all 


theſe ſometimes break in upon our Mind at once; and ſome- 


times in divided Bodies, and ſo with Eaſe bear us 
Error. 5 


20. Againſt all this there is one general Caution, which we 


have already laid down; and that is, That we nev 


full Aſſent to any Propoſition, whilſt it is dubious or obſcure ; 
but we ſhould, as long as we can, deny our Aſſent, and pro- 
Portion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or Approach 


down into 


er give our 


to Certainty or Truth. 
2 1. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes 


from our Confideration of the Cauſes which lead u 
that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and Ap 
examine, on our Inquiry into the Truth or Falſhood of any 
Propoſition, whether our Inclination do admit or reject it, on 


account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes which we have lai 


to be drawn 
into Errors 
lication, to 


down. If 


we find then never ſo little Reaſon to ſuſpe& any ſuch Thing, 
we ought to ſuſpend our Judgment as long as poſſibly we can, 


and examine farther into the Matter, and to confult 
who has not allow'd of this Opinion, from which 
Help has been deriv'd. 


ſome other, 
alone great 


CHA EE VL 
Of Faith, or Belief. 


1 
. E have ſaid that Faith or Belief may be 


Science or Opinion, ſo that what we have ſaid of theſe 


two may likewiſe be applied to Faith. | 
2. Faith or Belief, in general, is ſaid to be tha 
give to a Propoſition advanced by another, the Tru 


we gather, not from our own immediate Reaſoning or Expe- 


referr'd to 


t Aſſent we 
th of which 


rience, 
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rience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may be di- 
Kinguiſh'd into Sind and /zeing. That we call ind Faith, by 
which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition advanced by another, 
of whoſe Veracity we have no certain and evident Reaſon or 
Proof ; and this Belief or Faith is altogether unworthy of a 
wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is that by which we give our Af- 
"ſent to a Propoſition advanced by one who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; but the more evident the Proof of this 1s, 5 
much the more ſtrong and vigorous is the Faith or Belief. 

3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
Human. By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God; by 
the latter, what is told us by Man. When we are equally con- 
vinced they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Divine 
Faith is ſtronger than the Human; becauſe we have vaſtly 
ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither deceive, or 
be deceived, than thoſe which would perſuade us the ſame of 
any Man. But when there is any Doubt, Whether or no any 
Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that God has commanded, 
that we ſhould believe ſuch a ＋ hing; the Faith can be no 
ſtronger than the Reaſons on which it is founded. Vet ſome- 
times the Reaſons or Motives of believing Men, are of ſuch 
Weight and Force, that being perfectly underſtood, they equal 
a Mathematical Evidence; and then the Human Faith is as 
ſolid and unſhaken as the Divine, becauſe, on both ſides, we 
find an equal Neceſſity of giving our Aſſent. 


immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, no 
Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent Faith de- 
pends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veracity, however, 
we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho' much of their F orce de- 
pend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. 

5. From. hence we find, that all E aith or Belief has its Foun- 
dation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us, when it ne- 
ceſfarily compels our Aſſent. Thoſe to whom God immedi- 
ately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certain Reaſons, 
and not with a Lind Aſſent; that is, becauſe they knew he 
could not deceive. We at this Day believe them, or rather 


all undoubted Hiſtories. 
6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith in 
Revelations, which are neither unprofitable, nor unpleaſant; 


but fince they more Roy belong to Divinity, we ſhall paſs 
them by. 


CHAT. 


a be. is at. * 


4. But fince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 


their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige us to believe 
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CH AP. vn. 
Of Diviſion. 


I. HEN we diſcourſe of any pee Thing, © or 
Idea, we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparately; elſe, 
while we confound the diſtin& Parts and Properties, we pro- 
duce Obhſcurity: But this is avoided by Diviſion, which enu- 
merates the diſtinct Parts of the Thing that is the Subject of our 
Conſideration. 
2. Diviſion is defin d, The Diſtribution of the Whole into all 
it contains; but the W/hole has a double ee whence 
alſo Diviſfon is double. 

That is a Whole, which conſiſts of . Parts; as 
thoſe Subſtances which are compoſed of various Parts, ſuch as 
the Human Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral Mem- 
bers; and this Diviſion is call d Partition. 

4. But there is another Volle, which is properly a certain 
abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than one, as 
the Univer/als ; or a compounded Idea, which comprehends the 
Subſtance, and its Accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its Accidents. 
The Parts of this bole are called ſubjeFive, or inferior. 

| 5. This hole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the® 

Kind or General is decided by its Species, or Particulars, or 

| Differences ; ; as when Sub/tance is divided into Pedy, and Spirit 

| into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond, when any thing is - 

| divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Forms, by oppoſite Accidents, as 

| when the Stars are divided into thoſe which give their own pro- 

| per and unborrow'd Light ; and thoſe of opake Bodies, which 

reflect the Light of the Sun. The third is when the Ac- 

cidents themſelves are divided according to the Subjects in which 

they inhere; as when Goods are divided into the Goods of the + 

Mind, Body and Fortune. | 
6. There are three Rules of a good Divi/on; The firſt is, 
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7 
; That the Members of the Diviſion intirely exbduft the whole 
J Thing that is divided. Thus, when all Numbers are divided ö 
. into equal and unequal, the Diviſion. is good. | . 
| 7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 100 
ought to be oppeſite; as the Numbers egual and unequal are. 10 
; But this Oppoſition may be made by a ſimple Negation; as, PM 
corporcal, not corporeal ; or by poſitive Members; as, extended, 19 
thinking, And this laſt Divi/ion is eſteem'd the better of the iN 
| wen 
1 
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known. 


not to be fo contained in another, that the other can be affirm'd 
of it; tho' otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner included in it, 
without any Vice or Fault in the Diviſon. Thus Extenſion 
(Geometrically conſider'd) may be divided into a Line, Sur- 
Face, and Solid; tho' the Line be included in the Surface, and 


the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the *urface can't be call'd the 


Salid, nor the Line the Surface. But Numbers would be very 
faultily divided into egua/, unegual, and the fixth, becauſe fix 
is an equal Number. 

9. For the Sake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we have 
found the Diæiſion, we mult take Care to conceive it, ſo, that 
it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. When we examine 
into the Nature of any thing, — the Diviſion muft not be mad: 
into too many, or too general Members; for by this Means diſtin 
Things would be confounded together. Thus ſhould any one, 
who was about to inquire into the Nature of all the Bodies 
which are known to us, divide them into thoſe which are in 
this our Earth, thoſe without it, and then, without any other 
Subdiviſion, proceed to his Inquiry into their Nature, he mult 
without doubt find himfelf confounded. 

10. The Members cught by no Means, unleſs the 8 ubje& neceſ- 
farily require it, to be tos unequal. Such a Diviſion is theirs 
who divide the Univerſe into Heaven and Earth ; for the Earth, 
in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in which the Flanets and 
fixt Stars are contain'd, which is call'd Heaven, is leſs than a 
Point. For 'tis plain, that ſuch a Diviſion would diſturb the 


Mind, whether we were ſearching after Truth, or teaching 


Truth diſcover'd to another, 

11. But we muſt take heed on the other hand, 10%, aohile wwe 
endeavour to make the Parts equal, aue do not, as we may ſay, 
offer Violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thoſe which are 
really ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which are really join'd to- 
gether. We mult, therefore, have a nice Regard to the Con- 
nexion of Things, leſt we violently break aſunder thoſe 
Things which are cloſely united; and join thoſe together which 
have no manner of Connexion with one another. 

12. We muſt farther take Care not to make our Diviſion too 
minute, leſt the Number of the Parts burden the Memory, 
and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utterly to be avoid- 
ed by thoſe who would reaſon well. 


13. Another 


two, becauſe by it, the Nature of the Thing is better made 


8. The third Rule is, That one Member of the Diviſion ought 
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13. Anether F ault of Diviſion is, when inſtead of dividing 


real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Signi- 
fication of Words. 
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Of Definition; and firſt, of the Definition of the 


(4 
1 
t 


NAME. | 

x; E finition is double; one of the 7 bing! and one of the 

Name. The firſt we eſteem the Nature of the Thing ; 

the ſecond explains what Signification we give to any Word or 
Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to the next Chapter. 

2. Since we do not always think to ourſelves only, but are 

oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds to 


others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be inform'd in. 


the ſame Manner of thoſe of other People, which otherwiſe we 
know not; we may lead others, or be led ourſelves, by others, 
into Errors, by the Ambiguity of the Terms or Words that 
are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain what we mean by 
ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that are not ambiguous. 

3. We mean not here by Definition of the ame, the decla- 
ring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cuſtom : 
We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any 7 but in what 
Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Diſcourſe. 

4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we deſign 
to give any Word, depends intirely on our Will and Pleaſure ; 


for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to 12 Sound, which 


in itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the Definition of the 


Thing fignified by any Sound, has not this Dependence on our 


Will and Pleaſure ; for ſince its Nature is Certain and deter- 
min'd in itſelf, our Words cannot make any manner of Altera- 
tion in it. | TS | 
5. Secendiy, Since the Definition of the Name is intirely at 
our Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in queſtion by any 
one elie. But then we are to give always the ſame Senſe to the 
ſame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we define our 
Terms. | 
6. Thirdly, Since the Dœfnition of the Name is not to be 
call'd in queſtion, *tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an un- 
doubted or ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geometr7c:a2ns do, who, 
more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions but 
I + 
| 
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we muſt take care, leſt we think, therefore, that there is any 
thing in the Idea affixed to that defined Term which may not 
be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, that ſome one 
has defined ſome Word in ſach a Manner; but what he thinks 
-of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. Thus, if any one 
ſhould define Heat to be that which is in thoſe Bodies which heat 
us, and that it is like that Heat which wwe feel; no Man could 
find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what he 


— 


CHAP. a 


means by the Word Heat; but this does not hinder us from : 
denying, that there is any thing in the Bodies that warm us like 17 
what we feel in ourſelves. 6 
N From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 
'of the Name is of great Uſe in Philoſophy ; ; yet we cannot con- tl 
clude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can poſſibly b 
be defin'd; for there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch who underſtand 1 
the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, that they cannot a 
be defin'd; as the Names of all ſimple Ideas, as we have C 
ſhewn under that Head. bs 
8. Moreover, where the received Definitions are ſufficiently f 
clear, they ought not to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who are ac- P 
cuſtom'd to the receiv'd Uſe, will underſtand us better, and t 
we ourſelves run not fo great a Riſque of Inconſtancy in not 
preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that Words are bet- 2 
ter underſtood, to which we have been long us'd to aflix certain 'r 
Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are to be join'd, and we a 
better remember the Senſe of One, than of Two. þ 
9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 7 
| as poſſible, depart from the received Senſe, when we are ne- 
| ceſiarily obliged to forſake it in ſome meaſure ; for we ſooner, tl 
y and with more Eaſe, accuſtom ourſelves to Significations of tl 
} Words that are near, or related to thoſe which are already ad- 
4 _ mitted, than thoie which are plaioly remote, or us'd in a quite b 
contrary Senſe. N 
J 10. But this, as we have hinted, i be obſerv'd above p 
4 all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which we 
A have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Readers, is 
bs and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders our Diſ- t] 
'F1 courſe unintelligible. . 8 
n 
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S HAP IX. 
Of the Definition of the THING. 


HE Definition of the Name depends intirely .on our 
* Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
we have no Power over ; for we can by no means affirm that 
to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which is not in it. 
Definition is uſually divided into accurate, and leſs accurate; the 
firſt is properly Definition, the ſecond Deſcription. 
2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the Nature of 
the Thing defin'd, by an Enumeration of its principal Attri- 
butes; of which thoſe that are common to others with the 
Thing defined, is call'd the Kind or Gencral; but thoſe which 
are peculiar to the Thing defin'd, the Difference. Thus a 
Circle may be defin'd, a Figure whoſe Circumfenence is every- 
where equi-diftant from the Centre ; The Word Figure is the 
Kind or General, as being a Name common to all other different 
Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reft are the Difference, ſince 
they diſtinguiſh a Circle from all other Figures. ; 
3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and even thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is de- 
ſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings| or Writings ; 
as if we ſhould, inſtead of naming Ariſtotle, ſay, The Philoſo- 
pher, who obtains a Monarchy among the School-men without a 
Partner. | 
4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho'| we know not 
their eſſential Properties by which they differ from others of 
the ſame Species, we muſt remember likewiſe, that the inmoſt 
Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore they cannot 
be defin'd. Hence 'tis plain, that only the Modes whoſe whole 
Nature is known to us, can only be explain'd by |a certain and 
properly call'd Definition. 5 


5. There are three common Rules of a Definition; the firſt 


% &# 


ö is, that the Definition ſhould be adequate to the Thing defined; 

, that is, agree to all thoſe Thing which are contained in the | 
Species which is defined. The ſecond, That the Definition 
ould be proper to the Thing defined ; for when the Definition bil 
makes us know the Thing defined from all other Things, it muſt 161 0 
be proper and agreeable to the Thing detin'd. The third, 1 
ſince we make ule of a Definition to make known a Thing to Wi 

. another, which he knew not before, 7he D-fnition ought to be 4 


clear, and more eaſy and obvious than the Thing d. fined. 
| 


nl 
6. Here i 
16 
4 


| 
| 
| 
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6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Definition 
of the Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the Thing 
cannot be expreſſed in Words plainly ſynonymous ; as if any ; 
one ſhould aſk what is the Supreme Deity? And we ſhould 
anſwer, the Supreme God: ſince the latter explains no more 
the Nature or Attributes of that God, than the former. 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place in compound Ideas, and is only the Enume- 
ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded); . 
but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, becauſe there can be no 

Enumeration. He who knows not what that is which we call 
Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
Words, or ſome Word of another Language, or by Circumlo- 
cution, by which the Thing is ſhewn, not defin'd; as if we 
ſhould fay, That it abas oa Senſation, which ave find when we 

it by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we ſhould ſhew 
| what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, but never 
explain its Nature, For, ſhould any one want that Senſe by 
which we have that Senſation, he would no more underſtand O 
what we meant, than a Man born blind what was a Green Co- 

Jour, by telling him it was that Senſation we have when we be- 

hold the Graſs in the Fields. ” 
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THE 
Third Part of LOGIC; 


The Art of REASONING. 


E 
Of METHOD, both of Reſolution and 


Compoſition. 


Aving conſider'd our ſimple Perceptions, and the ſeveral 
Sorts of our Judgments, and ſhewn how in them we 
ſhould conduct ourſelves to avoid Errors; it remains, that 
we ſhew in what Manner our Judgments ſhould be diſpos's, 
that we may the ſooner, and with th» greater Safety, arrive at 
the Knowledge of Truth. This Part of Logic is call'd Me- 
thod, which, contrary to the Cuſtom of the Schools, I ſhall treat 
with Diligence, as more conducive to the Knowledge of Truth 
than the following Part of Argumentation, on en, however, 
they were more prolix. 
2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Eleni de- 
pend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they are de- 
duced by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it 1s not ſufficient 
to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know. to what Pro- 
poſitions (ſeparately conſider'd) we may give our Aſſent; we 
mult alſo ſhew, how they are to be diſpos'd among themſelves, 
in regard of each other, that by them we may deſcend as it 
were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd, according to the old 
Proverb, in the Bottom of a Well. 
3. Method is twofold ; one is of Reſolution, by which Truth 

is generally ſought after; the other of Compeſitlon, by which 


the Truth now found out is taught or imparted to another. 
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4. In the Method of R:/o/ution we proceed from ſome par- 
ticular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome particu- 
lar or fingular Thing In the Method of Compoſition we pro- 


poſe ſome certain general Truths, from which we deduce par- 


ticular Truths. 


If in the Method of Re/o/ution we propoſe any Maxims, 
it is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and 
but once, but only as they are neceſſary for the finding out the 
Truth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition they are 
propos d all together 1 in the beginning, before there is any need 
of them. 

6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deicending from the An- 
ceſtors to their Poſterity ; or on the contrary, by aſcending from 
the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have this in com- 
mon, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing known, to that 

which is unknown : Thoſe Things which are known, by both 
are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by them we may (by 
certain Conſequences deduced from them) be able to arrive at 


thoſe which are not known; and then all this Chain of Conſe- 


quences in both, conſiſt of Propoſitions connected with each 
Scher. 

7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
Both, that Error may be avoided. Firſt, That no Propoſition 
be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſſent, or 


which is not evident. Next, the Connexion of the following 


Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of the Progreſſion, 
be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, if in a long Chain 
of Propoſitions we admit but one Propoſition or Conſequence 
that is doubtful or falſe, whatever was directly deduc'd from 
thence, muſt of neceſſity be either dubious or falſe. 

8. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Example 


of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Compo- 


ſition. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Queſtion, V hHether on l be 
Supzoſction of Man's Exiſtence, ave can prove, that God dots exiſt? 
To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Human Kind, 
which now inhabit the Earth, did not always exiſt, all Hiſtory 
whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Mankind: This they do not 
only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by the whole Series and Courſe 
of what they treat, make it manifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory 
which pretends to give us an Account of more than about 6000 
Years. (2.) If human Kind did not always exiſt, but had a 


Beginning, there is a Neceflity that there ſhould be ſome 
other Cauſe of its Exiſtence ; for from nothing, nothing can 


ariſe, 
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ariſe. (3.) Whatever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all 
thoſe Properties, which we find in ourſelves ; for none can give 
what he has not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity 
that there ſhould be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in 
us, ſince he could do that which we cannot do; that i is, make 
Man exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and 
Body of Man ſhould begin to exiſt, which Power we by no 


means find in ourſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power 


or Faculty of Under/tanding and Willing, and a Body which can 


be mov'd various ways. (6.) Therefore, there muſt be thoſe 


Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of Hu- 
man Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing or 


making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Exiſtence at all. 
7.) But this Cauſe either exiſts ſtill, or has ceas'd to be. (8.) 


If he does not ſtill exiſt, he did not exiſt from Eternity; for 
whatever exiſted from Eternity, can neither by _ or by any 
other Cauſe, be reduced to Nothing. (9.) If it did not exiſt, 


it muſt have been produced by ſome other; for whatever has a 


Peginning, muſt be generated by ſome other. Then would the 
{me Queſtion return of the Producer, which may be thus ge- 
nerally reſolved : All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they 
had none. Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by 
Cauſes which had none; therefore, if there be any Thing that 
does exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt therefore be 


confeſs'd, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in itſelf 


all thoſe Properties which we find in ourſelves, and infinitely 
more, whether he immediately created us by himſelf, or by any 
other Nature; which is not here the Queſtion. 11.) If this 
Cauſe of Human Kind do ſtill exiſt, the ſame Reaſoning would 


return which we ufed in the gth and 10th Steps of our Pro- 


greſſion. (12.) Therefore, it neceliarily follows from the Exiſtence 

of Human Kind, that God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, 

which mediately or immediately created Mankind, | | 
Thus by the Method of Re/2/ation we prove, or rather find 


out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach or convey this 


Truth thus found out to others, by the Method of Compoſition, 


in this manner: (1.) All Beings have a Beginning of Exiſtence, 


or they have none. (2.) Nothing can come out of nothing, or 
begin to exiſt by its own Vower, when it had no Exiltence. (3.) 
All thoſe Things, therefore, which. had a Beginning, muſt be 
produced by ſome Being that had no Beginning, (4.) Human 
Kind had a Beginning. (J.) It was therefore produced mediately, 
or immediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we 
fall Cod; and therefore Human Kind were cr arg by God. 4 
10. A. 
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10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerved, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examined, that none be admitted as 


certain and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſequence 
be ſlid in, which is not neceſſ ary. Having ſo done, we may 


know that we have found the Truth, or are taught the lame by 


others. 

11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy Per- 
formance of this Taſk, and which are to be taught more di- 
ſtinctly, or with greater Care and Confirmation, becauſe on 

them depend the whole Eaſineſs and Certainty of ſuch Reaſons 

or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what ought to be the Diſ- 


poſition of the Mind for the more happy Diſcovery of Truth: 


| Secondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Method of Re/0/z- 
tion; and, Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the Metbod of 
Compoſition. 


CHAP I 
of "y Neceſf ity of Attention, and the Hens of 


obtaining it. 


1. E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is the 
| W the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this Know- 
ledge is not enough to direct our Inquiry after Truth becauſe 
that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the Mind diſ- 


cover it {ometimes, without a long Labour and Fatigue. We 


maſt, therefore, inquire by what Means we may obtain this 
Evidence in our Thoughts. 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know— 
ledge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we would obtain a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them. 

We have ſhewn, that our Judgments are the Perceptions 
of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, and 
that our Errors of judgment ariſe from it, when it does acquieſce 
in obſure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before it has with 
ſufficient Care examin'd in'o their Nature. 

4. In Judgments of the Mind we ſhould uſe the ſame Me- 
thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the obſcurer 
Objects nearer, and employ the Help of artificial Lights, nar- 
rowly looking into them; ſo ſhould the Mind in Judgments 

reſtrain 
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reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt Attention con- 
fider'd according to the Nature of the Thing into which it in- 
quires. Hence it appears of how great and neceſſary uſe At- 
tention is, Which is only a long and uninterrupted Conſideration 
of any one Idea, without the Interpoſition of any others. 

5. We find that we are much more attent, and with greater 
Eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Confideration of thoſe Things 
which affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, certain 
Images of which are before the Mind, and ſuch as excite ſome 
Aﬀection or Paſſion, than to thoſe whith came into| the Mind 
without any of theſe Things. Thus we are attent in the Con- 
ſideration of any enlighten'd Body, in ſome Image of a cor- 
poreal Thing offer'd to the Inquiry of the Mind; and in the 
Conſideration of a Thing that may bring us Rau or Da- 
mage, which ſtrikes us with Fear or Deſire. N 

6. Every one who has try'd it before Uſe has bred a Faci- 
lity, knows, that *tis much more difficult to fix the Mind on 


abſtract Ideas for any Time. The Reaſon of the Difference is | 


plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds Aſſiſtance from 
the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more ſprightly 
and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt themſelves 
on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in abſtiact Con- 
templations, and which derive nothing from the Body, cor- 
poreal Motions obſtruct the Attention while they perpetually 
recal the Mind to Bodies, at the {ame time that the Object of 


tte Mind has nothing in itſelf that can much affect it, or en- 
gage the Attention; nay, when the Mind is employ'd in theſe 
abſtract Conſiderations, it muſt with all its Force baniſh all 
corporeal Images, which croud perpetually upon it. Nor can 
this be perform'd without Pain, fince the Law of Nature has 
oblig'd the Mind to be in Pain, when Force is offer'd to the 


Body. 


cannot increaſe the Attention by the Help of the yg and 


Imaginative Faculty, even in Things that are merely incor- 


poreal. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 


after; but above all Things we ſhould take care that the In- 
convenience do not ariſe, which uſually follows the Commo- 


tions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſions 3 
that is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehemently affected, 
it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to the Object which affects it, 
that it takes notice of nothing elfe. Then is this Motion fo 
far from aſſiſting the Attention to Ideas of incorporeal Things, 
chat, on the contrary, it proves an Obſtacle to it. 

8. Hence 


7. Faving laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
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8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Inquiry after 
Truth is drawn, that they, who would' ſeriouſly apply them- 
ſelves to the Search after 'I'ruth, ſhould avoid, as much as they 
poſſibly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Senſations ; ſuch 
as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and glaring, Pain, Pleaſure, 
&c. 'They ſhould likewiſe take care that their Imagination 


be not too vehemently moved by any Object, which ſhould in- 


fect it ſo far, as to make them think of it whether they will or 
not; for by this means the Attention wall be frequently inter- 
rupted. Firſt they ought not to be accuſtomed to the ſtronger 
Emotions of the Paſſions ; for thoſe who experience frequently 
| theſe Perturbations, contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they 
can ſcarce think of any thing elſe but the Objects of the Paſ- 


fions, or thoſe things which have ſome Connexion with them; 


but fince, for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no 
Man can be intirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their 
Endeavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable Evils 
to their Inquiries after Truth. | 

9. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geomerricians do, 
who expreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and Let- 
ters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, at- 
tends, and is fix'd to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind contemplates 
the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with the 
more Safety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding the 
Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Relation be- 
tween them, but what he makes. Thus the Swiftneſs and Du- 
ration of any Motion can be examined by the Deſcription of 
certain Figures, which the Geometrician can never believe to 
be the Thing that is the Subject of his Inquiry. 

10. By this means we may, without Danger, make uſe of 
our Senſes in Ratiocination. That 1s, that we may not be op- 
preſs'd by the Multitude of the Relations that are to be con- 
ſidered, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain Words. 
Beſides, we give more eaſy Attention to Propoſitions already 
expreſs'd, and ſet down on Paper, than to their Ideas. We 
can review more often, and with more Eaſe, our Marks in long 
Arguments, when we have fix'd the Signs of them on Paper, 
than when we have them only in our Minds. 

I1. But theſe ought to be look'd on as Helps, which may 
be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhould not be offer d 
to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, leſt they ſhould accuſtom 


themſelves too much to them, ſo that it render them mores 
"MY j 
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of underſtanding any thing without the Aſſiſtance of ſome cor- 
poreal Image. | 1 | 

12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporeal 
Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes ; and 
therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and yet affords 
a particular Help to aſſiſting the Attention. For Example, 
when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the Ideas with the 
external and corporeal Objects, we may obſerve the like in 
the Operations of the Eyes, as in the Actions of the Mind. 

13. If we are to explain to others what we have found out, 
they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, then to a bare 
and naked Expoſition of the Thing; they will ſooner | appre- 
hend and underſtand us, and remember it better. Hence 
aroſe the Manner in the remoteſt Antiquity of uſing Fables, 


14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the Ancients 
in this Particular, which was, while they with too much Zeal 
ſought the Attention cf the Unſkilful, they had recourſe to ſo 
many Figures and Phraſes drawn from corporeal Things, that 
they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce any Thing but the Ideas of 
corporeal Beings: So that the Truth being overwhelm'd with 
thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, and cannot, without the 
utmoſt Difficulty, be freed from them by the Learned them- 
{elves. Pe: 

15. We muſt farther be very cautious of avoiding an Error 
too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fanſied the 
Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was only to illuftrate 
the 'Things, was really an Argument to prove them. 

16. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Knowledge 
of Truth, no body can doubt, and we have fſhewn ; many 
have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any Uſe to it; 
yet fince they are not evil in their own Nature, they may, by 
good Management, be of great Help to the increafing the At- 
tention ; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that this is never extremely 
ſharp without ſome Paſſion. 'Thus we may make a. happy Uſe 
of the Deſire of Glory, if we keep it within its due Moderation. 
When this Paſſion is alone, it is dangerous; other Paſſions are 
therefore to be excited in us, which ſhould hinder us from ſuf- 
fering ourſelves to be borne down by the Defire of Glory : 
And this is the very Deſire of knowing the Truth, which is in 
the Minds of all Mankind ; for there is no Man that loves to 
be deceiv'd, nor any Man that is pleas'd with Ignorance. 

17. But we mult, even here, take care that the Deſire of 
finding out the Truth be not the m Caule of our , 
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for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judgment, but 
only excite our Inquiry after what 1s advantageous for 'us to 


know : But the Judgment ought not to be given as long as we 
can with-hold it, in Things of which we can have an evident 


Knowledge. 


* ** 


HA E. I. 


Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means of 
inlarging it, 


1. E call that Mind capacious that has many Ideas be- 
W fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can have 
a diſtinct Perception of at once, the larger or more capacious 
is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we eſteem it. 
The Capacity therefore of the Mind is inlarged, by contracting 
a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Ideas at once, without 
Confuſion. We mean not all zcgether, and at once, that in one 
numerical individual Moment, and one only Perception of the 
Mind, many Things can be diſtinctly underſtood, ſince 'tis 
certain that few Things can be diſtinctly view'd together. But 
this Expreſſion is to be allow'd the Latitude of meaning a 
very ſhort Time; and the Reaſon we uſed the Term 7oze- 
ther, is, that there is no external Menſuration of Time, to 
divide the Rapidity of the Mind's Motion from one Thought 
to another. 

2. If any one ſhould demand, whether the Minds of all Men 
were alike, except what Difference is made by Education? we 
ſhould only anſwer, That we do not certainly know, but that 
Experience gives us a certain Confirmation of two Things, 

That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connexion of two Propoſitions, 
unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience has 
been converſant ; but are perfectly blind in Contemplation, 
Nor can in the leaſt diſcover any Difference betwixt a good and 
bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind ſomething larger 
than this, and can by one View of the Mind comprehend more 
than one Connexion of Propoſitions; but if the Deduction of 
Conſequences be ſomething longer than ordinary, they cannot 
extricate themſelves. But then there are ſome happy Genius's, 
which can with Eaſe, if not at one View, yet in a very little 
Time, and few Thoughts, comprehend a long Chain of 1 ro- 

poſitions. 


A far 
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poſitions. They are neither fatigued nor diſturbed with that 
Number of Propoſitions which would abſolutely confound ſome 
others, | 

4. It is apparent from Experience, in the ſecond place, that 
the Capacity of the Mind can be ivlarg'd by a frequent Uſe of 
thinking of many Things at once. *Tis ſufficiently known, 
that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithimetic, or £lgetray 
are at firſt diſturb'd with the Number of Ideas to be conſider'd 
together; nor can they, without a very painful Attention, un- 

: derſtand what they read, or are taught, by reaſon of the 
| Number of Ideas which are to be confider'd: As for Ex- 
ample, — Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to learn the Rule of Di- 
vi ion, are confounded or puzzled by the manifold Compariſon 
of the Dewiſor and Dividend; and they are ſurprized to con- 
ſider how the Maſter that teaches them ſhall be able at one 
| View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehend the Con- 
nexion of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in a long Arith- 
metical Operation; yet the ſame Students of this Art, after 


„ 


| they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Accounts for 
| ſome Months, comprehend many Operations with Eaſe in 
their Mind, when before they could not take one. Whence 
; 'tis evident, that the Capacity of the. Mind will admit of an 
. Increaſe. | 

5. If it ſhould farther be aſk'd, whether the Capacity of all 


Men could be improv'd by the ſame Method; we may anſwer, 
That Experience has ſhewn us, that ail ſuch who can that way 
t improve their Minds, have by it ickarged their Capacity; for 
there are ſome, who, from their firit Application, could never 
make any Frogreſs in theſe Studies; but among thoſe who are 
not Wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome make a ſwifter 
t and greater Progreſs than others, even from the Beginning, 
whether this be the Effect of the Nature of the Mind or the 
1 Body. E 


„ 6. To come to the Point itſelf; whoever has a Deſire to 
$ inlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his Endeavour 
. to have his Attention at his Command, ſo as to apply it when 
d and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd by the Means 
r propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that cannot be at- 
e tentive to a few, will much leſs be capable of underſtandin 
f many together, and not be confounded by the Multiplicity of 
t the Objects. 3 

, 7. But ſince the Capacity of the Mind, as we have ſeen, is 
e a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to acquire it, 


)- s we have expreſ'd it, comes only to this, that by frequent 
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Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſy to us. We muſt only examine 
on what Objects it is chiefly exercis'd. | 
8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated mathematically. Whatever can be 
examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deliver 
when we ſhall treat of the Methed of Compoſition) are Mathe- 
matical ; and of this kind are all Things of which we can have a 
perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs or relates to Medes. 
9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging; the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the Con- 


Nderation of theſe Things. And 'tis certain, that in Ariihmetic 


{to inſtance one Part of the Mathematics for all) the manifold 
Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and fo clearly per- 
ceiv'd, that provided the Attention be apply'd, there is no 
manner of danger of our being confounded. In Computation 
or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many O6je&s as Units; next, 
certain Names are impos'd (for Brevity's ſake) on certain Col- 
lections of Units, without producing any Confuſion, how great 
ſoever the Collection of Urits may be; as one Hundred, a 
Thouſand, an Hundred thouſand, a Million, &c. Laſtly, there 
are long Compariſons of Numbers made in the groſs, without 
coming to any one particular, or alone, but of many collec- 
tively together, and at one. For whether we add or ſubtract, 
multiply or divide, to which all 4ritEmetic is reduc'd, many 
Numbers are conſider'd at once, except only the Number J abe, 
which conſiſts only of two Units; bat in the Computation of 


that, there is not any nced of Art. 


10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
diſtinctly underſtanding many Things together, which we call 
the Capacity of Genius; for we ſhould ſtill remember, that this 
Capacity we ſpeak of, ought always to be join'd with this di- 
ſtinct Perception, fince a confus'd Underſtanding of Things is 
of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth. 

. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be mathema!i- 7 
Lay diſcuſs'd; and we ſhould in vain imagine, that in theſe 
the Capacity of the Mind could ever be acquir'd ; for ſince we 
have no clear Knowledge of particular Subſtances, much leis 
can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of Subſtances toge- 
ther ; we can only conſider their Properties, and the Relations 
that there are between them. 

12. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be render'd 
more ca pacious by the Conſideration of Genus and OPECTES of the 
did Philoſophers, who rang d all Subſtances under thoſe Heads, 
becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of anno _—_ . 


o 
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CC 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. 


Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Refer 
lution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain Maxims 
on which they are built. The firſt is what we have more than 


once taken Notice of, viz., That we muſt conſider Evidence in 


every Step or Degree of our Progreſſi ons in our Reaſoning or Ar- 


guments; unleſs we would run the Riſque of falling into Error. 


2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That aue ought to 
reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which wwe hade clear and perſpi- 
cuous Ideas; or on obſcure Things, oaly ſo far as wwe knew them. 
Whence we may gather, that our Reafoning ought to be only 
converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subſtances and 
abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature of Things 
extremely obſcure. 
3. The third Maxim is, That ave ought always to begin from 
the fimple and eaſy, and to dwell on, them a while, before we 
proceed to Things compounded and more difficult ; For we ought 
firſt to have a clear Perception of yftmple Ideas, elſe we can 
never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compounded. 

4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of both 
the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition. For in both Me- 
thods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or Steps of 
Progreſſion, Choice of the Subject of our Inquiries, and the 
Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are compounded; 
as will appear from what follows. But now we ſhall proceed 
to thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the Method of Re/o/ution. 

. The firſt is, That ave muſt clearly and perfe&ly under flund 
the State of the Queſtions propos'd. If we propoſe any thing as 
the Subject of our Inquiry, it is neceſſary, to avoid rambling 
from the Point, that we have a diſtin&t Knowledge or Idea in 
our Mind of the Thi ing we examine. If the Queſtion be pro- 
pos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, before we pro- 
ceed to the Solution, to have a diginct and clear Knowledge 
of the Meaning of every Word in which it is ex preſs d. 

6. Having now a diſtin Knowledge of the Subject of our 
Inquiry, and the Ideas which are contained in the Queſtion 
being now to be compared, another Law is, 7 hat| wwith ſome 
Force and Effort of the Mind, one or more midate 194 muſt be 
diſcover'd, which FJ be Iike common Alea are or Nau 
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by whoſe Help the Relations between the Ideas to be compar'd be 
found out. | 

7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in need of 
a long Diſcuſſion, the third Law is, That <ve tut off all that 
has no neceſſary Relation to the Truth ſought after, from the 
Thing which is the Subject of our Conſideration. 

8. When the Queltion is reduc'd to its narroweſt Bounds, 
that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to it, the 
fourth Law is, 7h:t the compounded Duefticn be divided into 
Parts, and theſe to be ſeparately confider'd in ſuch Order, that 
wwe begin with thoſe which confift of the more fimple Ideas, and 


more fimple, and by Neflection have render*d them eaſy to our 
Conſideration. | 3 

9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diftint Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with Eaſe 
in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, 7hat certain Signs of our 
ideas, comprehended in elabliſbd Fig urce, or in the feweſt Words 
that can be, be imprinted in the Mmory, or mark'd on Pager, 
left the Mind hawe auy more Trouble about them, This Law 
ought chiefly to be obey'd when the Queſtions are difficult, 
and conſiſt of many Heads, tho? it be not unuſeful even in 
thoſe that are more eaſy. By the Help of this Law the Rea- 
ſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were conceiv'd in 
many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewiſe ſooner 
diſcover the Connexion of the Parts. 


10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Queſtion 


poſed in Order; then muſt the Ideas (by the ſixth Law) be 
compared with each other, either by Reflection alone, or by ex- 
preſs Words, When more Things than one are to be compared, 
the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſtance from Wri— 
ting, which are eaſily otherwiſe confounded, and we can make 
but an ill Judgment of Things confuſed. 
11. If, after we have compared all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what we 
ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That wwe cut off all the 
Propoſetions, which after a full Examination aue find of no Uſe 
to the Solution of the Queſtion; then abe may again proceed in 
the ſame Order in the reſt, which is delivered in the fix pre- 
ceding Laws. | 
12. If, after we have repeated this Examination as often as 
it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have marked ſeems to _ 
uce 


never proceed to the more ccmpounded, till we diftintly know the 


are clear to us, and marked with compendious Signs, and diſ- 
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duce to the Solution of the Queſtions, we muſt confeſs, that as 

to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, ſince whatever we could diſcover 

in its Parts, prove inſufficient to ſolve it. We ought therefore 

to throw it intirely aſide, or conſult ſame Perſon more knowing 
in the Subject, or better ſkill'd in Inquiries. 

13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, all 
which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions; for one or two of 
them are ſufficient for fimple Queſtions, or thoſe which conſiſt 
of but few Propoſitions. But when they are very much com- 
pounded and intricate,, we muſt often come to the laſt, and 
that to be repeated more than once. But this being a Matter 


of very great Importance, we ſhall diſcourſe of _ ſepa- 
rately in ſeveral Chapters. | 


* — 
SIT e 
1 


CHAP. v. 1 
07 the three Maxims on which all METER is built. 


_ 


1. 7 E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 
| the firſt Maxim about pre/erving Evidence in every” 
Step or Degree of Knowledge ; but we could not but take No- 
tice of it in this Place, both to make appear the Connexion of 
thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becaule it cannot be too much 
inculcated to Men who have been uſed to give their Aſſent to 
Things that are obſcure. By, 

2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, 1s, 
That we ought not to reaſon on Things of which we have no clear 
Ideas, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are obſcure. We 
muſt. not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhould exclude the 
Nature of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Inquiries; for this would be directly oppoſite to our Deſign, 
by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery, of Truths 
unknown to us. 

2. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not to 
reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe: The firſt is, 
That he ought not to chute ſuch Objects of his Contemplation, 
which, it is plain, cannot be diſcovered by evident Demonſtra- 
tions. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geometricians have demonſtrated, i} 

the ſquaring cf the Circle, and the doubling the Cube, cannot be | 
found out. (z.) Thus we cannot diſcover what is the inmoſt 4 
Nature of Things; all we can know of that, is, that Expe- 
rience has ſhewn us, that there do co-exiſt in Subſtances certain 
| N 4 Proper- 
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Properties: We ſhould therefore reje& the Inquiry into Sub- 
ſtances, and only conſider their Properties. (3.) If we cannot 
find out the inmoſt or whole Nature of any one created Sub- 
ſtance, much leſs muſt we pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of 
that Supreme Nature which created all the reft, We may 
gather, as it were by Experience, from thoſe Properties which 
we ſee in the Creatures, that they are in the Creator, fince no 
body can give what he has not; yet we cannot conceive how 
all the real Properties of all Creatures can co-exiſt in God. 

4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain Con- 
ſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is unknown or un- 
certain. Tho? this be a Maxim allowed by : 21 Philoſophers, 
both ancient and modern, yet have they all offended againſt it, 
perſuading themſelves that they do know thei: Priaciples to be 
clear and certain, which yet are often very uncertain, and many 
times not known at all. Thus all that we have any clear Per- 
ception of in our Minds, -is the Property of Thinking ; and 
therefore we cannot poſitively affirm, that there is any other in 
it; nor, on the other fide, can we deny that there is, becauſe 
there may be {ome of which we are 1gr.orant. 

5. But it is here neceſſary to take Notice (leſt any one ſhould 
wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another Senſe) that what 
we ſay is not to be underſtood as if we could not deny Contra- 
ditions. For 'tis one thing to deny that any Particular is not 
in a Subject beſides what we ſee, and another to deny that the 
fame Thing can be, and not be, in the ſame Subject at the 
ſame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, that there is nothing elle . 
in our Mind beſides the Faculty of Thinking, becauſe we diſ- 
cover nothing elſe in it ; but we may, without danger of Error, 
deny that the Mind, whilſt it is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, 
fince we clearly perceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is 
neceſſarily falſe. 

6. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men- 
_ tioned, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Diligence 
into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to the Con- 
ſequences of them. We are taught by the third Maxim, That 
ewe muſt begin with the ſimple and ealy Things, and dwell on 
them ſome time, before we froceed to the compounded and difficult. 
Thus we learn Arithmetic ; ; the Student mult be perfectly ac- 
-quainted with, and fix in his Memory the firſt four Rules of 
Addition, Fier, Multiplication and Diviſion, before he 
can, to any purpoſe, proceed to the Rule of Three, and the 
following Rules, 


CHAP. 
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1 


CHAM VE: 4 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution. 


1. A our Judgments being only the Perceptions of Re- 


lations, in which Perceptions we KOT it is ma- 


nifeſt, that when we inquire into any thing which is unknown 


to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation, When there- 


fore we ſay in the firſt Rule, that wwe muſ? per fecsly and clearly 


know the State of the Queſtion propos d; tis the ſame thing as if 
we ſhould tell you, that you are to take particular Care leit you 
ſuppoſe that Relation the Object of your Inquiry, which does 
by no means come under our Conſideration ; for unleſs the 
ſought Relation be mark'd with ſome certain Note, we ſhall 
neither know what we ſeek, nor know it when found out. 
2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, you 
may ſay, How can we then make any farther Inqui 
But then, ſay we, can there be any Defire of knowing any 
thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? None at 
all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſſarily to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from all things elſe, that we may know it when 
we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make any Inquiry 
about it. 
not in ſome meaſure known to us. Thus for Example, we in- 
quire, What thoſe two Numbers are, between which there is 
ſuch a Relation, as if you tate a Unit from oac, and add it ta the 
other, they fhall be equal; but, on the contrary, if, you add the 
Unit taken from the other to that from æuhich y:u ſubtracted, the 
Number jhall be double to the other ? "I ho' the Numbers between 
which there is this Relation be not known, yet they are ſo far 


about it? 


No Queſtion can ever be ſolved, whoſe Terms are 


known, that that Relation ought to be between th 


em, Whence 


they are acknowledged as ſoon as ever they are found our. 


3. When a 
ought to be diſtinctly underſtood ; or the Ideas w. 
nified by every Word ought to be throughly kr 
All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be 
moved, leſt, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as t] 


Queſtion is conceived in Words, thoſe Worc's 


nich are ſig- 
own to us. 
intirely re- 
ere are dif- 


ferent Senſes of the Propoſition; nor can we apprehend what 
Senſe he that propoſes it (if propoſed by another) gives his 


equivocal Propolition. 
4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of t! 


ne Words in 


which a Queſtion 1s conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Sente in which it was pro- 
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poſed, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the Oc- 
cation of which is not ſufficiently known: Thus we can onl 
gueſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be ſolv'd but 
by the Series of the Context. | 

5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any Que- 
ſtion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 
apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Conditions, if 

there be any in it. If we underſtand not them, the Queſtion 
remains obſcure ; for they often ſhew us the way to ſolve the 
Queſtion. If there be none expreſſed or underſtood, then is 
the Queſtion general, in which we muſt obſerve thoſe Things 
which we have already delivered on that Head : But if the 
Conditions are not expreſſed, but underſtood, tho' neceſſary, it 

can never be ſolved, if we have not the Opportunity of aſk- 

ing the Propoſer of it what they are. If the Conditions added 
to the Queſtion be ſuperfluous, and of no Uſe, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are neceſſary; for without this, 

we often run after things of no moment, and leave thoſe which 
are of Importance and neceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queſtion may be propoled — To ind out two Num- 
bers, one off which defigned Ly the Letter A, ſhall be two Units 
greater than another diſign'd by the Letter B; ſo that taking a 
Unit from B, and adding it to A, A fhall be doubled. The Con- 
dition of the Queſtion is conceived in the Words ſ that, &c. 
thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe without them 
the Queſtion is not underſtocd. For the Queſtion is not ſimply, 
bow a Number may be found out greater by two Units than 
another, but ſuch Numbers in which that occurs which is in 
the Condition, which are 7 and 5. | 

7. The neceſſary Condition would be cmitted in this Que- 
ſtion, Whether a Man, by putting his Fing r in his Ear, could 
be render d fo immoevenble, as not to be able to avalk till his Fin- 
ger be taken out of his Ear? A Queſtion propoſed in theſe 
Words would be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Finger in the 
Ear cannot render 3ny one immoveable. But this Difficulty is 
removed by adding, That the Man fell be fo placed, that his 
Arm ſhall embrace a ſolid fixt Pillar, wwhen he puts a Finger of 
that Arm into his Ear. 

8. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annexed to 
the Queſtion propoſed, which conduce nothing at all to the Mat- 
ter; as if we ſhould propoſe, To make a Man, anointed with 
- Fuveet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, not able to lie ſtill, tho 
he ſee not any thing that can move him. Should any one 
ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, which ſays, 
| 25 anointed 
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anointed with feet Oil, and crown'd with 4 Garland, he 
would ſpend his Pains to no manner of purpoſe, fince thoſe 
Words have nothing to do with the Matter: But this is done 


by putting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; or if 


he fall from a Tower, or any other high place; for he will of 
neceſſity be moved, tho' he fee not what it is that gives that 
Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter that does not fall 
under the Senſe of Seeing. | | 5 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queſtions as are 
only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the Mind, for the like Caſes 
occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and from Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning. Thus if 


we examine, what any particular Word does ſignify generally 


conſidered? The Anſwer, tho' true, is very rarely of any con- 


that Word does ſignify in any one certain place. If, therefore, 
any one deſires to know the latter, he ought not to propoſe the 
Queition in general Terms, but to repeat the Place in which 
the Senſe of that Word, which is ſought, occurs; for Words 
often vary their Senſe by their Situation to another, which when 
they ſtand alone, they do not ſignify. . : 


ſequence to the Solution of the particular ou of, what 


1 


— : * 


CHAT. VU; 


The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules of 


the Methed of Reſolution. 


25 L L Queſtions may be referred to two Kinds, or Sorts; 
. that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſſarily 
required to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent compariſon of 
the Ideas of which they are compoſed. Thus when 'tis ſaid, 
that a Circle has this Froperty, that all the Lines that are drawn 
from its Centre to its Circumference, are equal; If any one 
doubt of the Matter of Fact, and would inquire into the Truth 
or Falſhood of that Maxim, he need only compare the Idea of 
a Circle, with the Idea of this Property. : 

2. But a Compounded Queſtion cannot be ſolv'd without 
comparing the Ideas of which 'tis compos'd, with ſome third 


Idea, or many Ideas, for no Man can find out the unknown 


Relations which are the Subject of this Inquiry, by an imme- 
diate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion propoſed, I here 


255 
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is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome third Idea, or 
more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion muſt be com- 
.pared ; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and perſpicuous, at 

leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are compared with 

others. And hence is drawn the ſecond Rule of the Method of 
. Reſolution. | | | 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
Queſtion was propoſed, Whether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compared 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no natural Connexion being between 
thoſe two Ideas; ſo that the Idea of a Thief ſhould neceſſarily 
excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment: We can't ſolve that 
Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome third Idea, with 
which both the others ſhould be compared, and that is of Vin- 
 dicative Fuſtice, or the Knowledge of the Law. And when 
we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall ſay, Tis Juſtice, for 
the Good of the Commonwealth, that the Thief be put to 
Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniihment. 

4. If again we put the Queſtion, Wh:ther a Boy of fifteen, 
be ing guilty of Theft ſhould be put to Death ? The former 
Queftion is contain'd in this: for we mult firit inquire, whether 
any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch a Thief 
ſhould ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the firſt Queſtion be 
ſolv'd, the latter never can. But having found, by the Laws, 
that a Thief at Man's Eftate, by the Law, is to be put to 
death, we muſt farther inquire, whether a Thief of fifteen be 
liable to the fame Puniſhment. Here, therefore, would be an- 
other Compariſon, not of the Boy with the Puniſhment, but 
of the Puniſhment that is to be inflicted, with Juſtice, or the 
Law. 

5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral 
other Ideas, which muſt be compared, becauſe the Benefit of 

the Commonwealth is not a fimple Thing ; but here, for the 
ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of ſuſtice a ſimple Idea, 
and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We farther ſup- 
poſe, that there is no Inquiry into the Circumitances of the 
Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into the Conſideration of 
the Thing. 

6. But. if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſpould be in- 
fied on Peter, who, without the Axvard of Law, had Ly Force 
taken away what he jretends is his Due? Then, at firſt hearing 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration. (I.) 
We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the Creditor 
ex not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing; in which 

Inquiry 
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is by comparing his Oath with the Words of the Deeds, or In- 
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Inquiry his Afﬀirmation is to be compared with the Bond, 
Writing, or other Inſtruments, if there be any, or with the 
Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Ec. (2.) Next, we muſt exa- 
mine whether the Sum he lent be as great as he pretends, which 


| 
| 


ſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, &c, (z.) We muſt inquire whe- 
ther he took it away, or not. (4.) Whether by Force, where 
we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evidence muſt be We mat with 


manifold Ideas to make out the Truth. (5.) We muſt exa- 
mine, whether the Laws condemn all manner of Force on ſuch 
an Occaſion, where we muſt compare the Fact with the Words 
of the Laws. (6.) What Puniſhment the Laws infli on that 
Force, which we here ſuppoſe to have been uſed, without the 
Intervention of the Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, 
we can ſolve this Queſtion, bat Puniſt ment Peter muſt undergo ? 
we muſt many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms 
of the Queſtion. _. Wy 

7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are not 
very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable of Error, 


of which if any one ſlip in, all the following Propoſitions are 


be abſolutely falſe. 


either falſe, or nothing to the Purpoſe, and the Ps muſt 
8. The third Rule is, To throw away every Thing from the 


| Queſtion to be conſider' d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to the 


Truth that is ſought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Advantage 
and Uſe ; becauſe whoever does not obſerve it, either wanders 
wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, or forms his 
Judgment by foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind a profitleſs Fa- 
tigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, if we ſhould inquire, 


whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, or what are the 


Laws of other Countries on that Head, or the like, 'tis plain 
there could nothing be drawn thence to the Solution of the 
Queſtion. | 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
ceived in many Words, either by the tene or Deſign of 
him who propoſes them, to make them the more intricate; or 


thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, Which the Writer 


never deſigned to propoſe with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. 
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CHAP vill 


An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, Arth and ſe- 
vent h Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


I. HEN we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
poſed all that did not, or appeared not neceſſarily to 
belong to the Thing inquired after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince we 
cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, by the 
fourth Rule we are obliged, (1.) Jo divide the Queſtion into its 
 * ſeveral Heads, (2.) To examine theſe Heads ſeparately, in ſuch 
a Manner, as to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple 
Ideas. (3.) And never to frocecd to thoſe Heads which are 
more compounded, *till awe have ty our Conſideration made them 
more fimple, perſpicuous, and ecfy to ourſelves. 

2. The Neceſſity of this Rule is manifeſt in the Solution of 
compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound their ſeveral 
Heads, we can never have diſtint Ideas of them; for Di— 
ſtinction and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that means we can 
never compare the Ideas with each other, as they ought to be 
compared to find out the Truth; which if we ſhould otherwiſe 
hit on, it would be more the Effect of Chance, than our Skill 
or Underſtanding. | 

3- We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of ſeveral Ideas, 
tho' generally ſpeaking, the fame Judgment will not agree to 
' ſeveral. But if we form a Judgment of various Things mixt 
together, without conſidering cach ſingly, we give a general 
Judgment of different Things, which is ſeldom free from Error 
in ſome thing or other. We may diſcover that an Author has 
neglected his Rules, when, upon a diligent Peruſal of his Works, 
we cannot (tho' the Argument he writes on be not unknown to 
us) reduce what he ſays to certain Heads: And this we may 
find in ſeveral of the ancient as well as modern Writers; who 
for that Reaſon are not read without Difiiculty and Pains. 

4. The fame Inconveniencies ariſe from the Neglect of the 
ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having ſaid 
ſomethivg cf this in the bfth CHa ter, we ſhall only add here, that 
when we are grown familiar and acquainted with the more fim- 
ple Principles of the Queſtion propoſed, ſo far as to have them 
diftinctly in our Minds, we never, in the leaſt Conſequences 
drawn from them, affirm any thing contrary to them. On the 


contrary, 
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adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Examples elſewhere. 
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contrary, when we take but a tranfient View of the more ſim- 
ple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to the more compounded, we ſurel 
forget them, and the laſt prove often contradictory to the firſt, 
5. The fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 
Uſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whence 
would foon and clearly declare their Uſe : But they being too 
difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and becauſe 
we are of opinion that the ſame Rules can benefeiall) be 


x 


6. When we go about the Solution of any propoſed Que- 
ſtion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us may be 
anſwered to it, it will be of the greateſt Uſe tmaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweſt Words that 
may be, eſpecially if they are many, leſt while we conſider of 
one, the reſt, as it often happens by the Multiplicity of the 


Queſtions, flip out of our Mind. By this Means even an un- 


happy Memory which with difficulty retains many Heads, 
would find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind, unincumbered 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Confideration of 
Particulars. Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a compounded 
ard difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conſidered, offer themſelves 
together, and at once. Moſt commonly we muſt conſider ſome 
time before we diſcover all ; and then, if we write not all that 
down which we have firſt found out, while we ſeek others, that 
{lips out of our Memory. But becauſe it would be very trouble- 
ſome to write down many Things, therefore the various Rela- 
tions which are to be conſidered, may be exprefſed by ſome 
certain Words. i 

. Hence ariſe two Advantages which are not by any Means 
to be deſpiſed. The firſt is, that before we write down more 
fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, either by Con- 
ſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this Art we eaſily 
conceive the Order of the Things to be written, and change it 
with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any thing amiſs in it: 
The other is, that both the Order and Parts of our Treatiſe are 
ſo fixt in our Memory, by reading over e what we have 
written, that when we come afterwards to ſet down our whole 
Diſſertation, we do not depart from that Order, nor omit any 
thing which is worthy of our Conſideration. Otherwiſe by 
having too great a Confidence in our Memory, we fit down 
to write with our Order and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in 
our Mind, many things which occur to us while we are writing, 
like thoſe which we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the 


right Track which we deſigned to purlue, a us omit 


what 


v 
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what we ſhould have diſcourſed of, and meddle with thoſe 
Things which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 

8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd 
the Order we have conceived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider every 
Propoſition that is to be examined. 'There are never more than 
two Terms of one Propoſition to be compared, before we find 


what Relation is, or is not, between them. This thus found 


out, ſhould in few Words be written down, that the Memory 
be unburden'd of it, and that we may without any Pains read 
over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, and what is 
the Connexion of our Arguments. 

9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examined, and have not, however, found out what 
we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with greater 


Application peruſe what we have written, and cut off what- 


ever we find of no Uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion ; and 
commands us then to examine any thing that may ſeem of Uſe, 
according to the former Method : For we often, on the firſt 
View, imagine ſeveral Things to be plainly neceſſary to the 
Solution of the Queſtion, eſpecially in thoſe which are intricate, 
which afterwards we find on our Experiments, by an accurate 
comparing of the Ideas, to be of no manner of Uſe ; and on 


the contrary, that ſome Things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Im- 


portance to the Queſtion, on a repeating the Examination, to 
be of that Uſe, as to open the Way to our Diſcovery of Truth. 
And this every one will better know by Experience, than by 
any Examples brought from others. 

10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcover no 
way of ſolving the Queſtion propoſed, we ought to daſh it out 
with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our Inquiries 
we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it by which it can 
be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is inſolvable in its Nature, 
that no body throw away their Time any more about it. 
11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is dif- 

ficult : But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, and 
that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more eaſy to 
be diſcovered, but only in thoſe which are more difficult and 
intricate. But it is much more difficult without this Method to 
find out the Truth, and to know it when diſcovered, than to 
uſe this Method, and gather the Certainty of our Diſcoveries, 
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CM AB". 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. | 


E hope *tis plain, from the Compariſon we made be- 
| tween the Methods of Re/o/uticn and Compoſition, in 
the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by . Compoſition. 
That is, that after we have found out the Principles of any 
Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek ſome Order, 
by which the Connexion of its Parts may be eaſily underſtood, 
and the Thing itſelf ſo prov'd, that having granted the Be- 
ginning, you muſt of neceſſary Conſequence grant alſo all that 


2. There has been no better Way found out, than that the 
general Principles be firſt propoſed, and, if Neceſſity require, 


be proved; and that their Conſequences be ſo diſpoſed, that 


thoſe which follow ſeem to flow as much as poſſibly they can 
from thoſe which went before. Beſides the gaining by this 
Means the Order and Force of a Demonſtration, | we avoid a 
great Inconvenience of teaching or conveying any Knowledge, 
which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: For if we ſhould begin 
from Particulars to come at laſt to the Generals, we muſt be 
forced to repeat what we know of its General, when we ſpeak + 
of every Particular, becauſe without the Knowledge of the 


General, you can never have a certain Knowledge 5 the Par- 


ticular. 


3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method 


can only be preſerved in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 


perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which our 
Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the Inquiry is 
into Subfances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot make 
uſe of the Method of Compoſtlon, becauſe the Kinds of Sub- 


ſtanccs are not known to us, nor can we find out their inmoſt 


Eſſences. 15 

4. This Method of Compoſition has been by none bo juſtly and 
accurately obſerved hitherto as by the Mathcmaticians, whole 
Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its Rules 


from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 


5. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that could be con- 
tradicted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by three 


Ways, ] By offering nothing but what was | couched in 
Y OE "RY | © Wards 
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Words or 'Terms perfectly underſtood: And for this Reaſon 
they always carefully define the Words they make uſe of ; of 
which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2) By building 
only on evident and clear Principles, fo that they could not be 
controverted by any one who underſtood them. They, there- 
fore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or Axioms, which 
they demand to be granted them, as being ſelf-evident, and in 
need of no Proof. (3.) By freving demonſiratively all their 
Conſequences ; and for this Reaſon they only make uſe of, in 
their Arguments or Proois of Definitions, Axioms that have 
been granted, and Propofeticus which they have already proved, 
which are Principles to thoſe Things that come laſt, 

6. To theſe three Heads raay de referred all the Obſerva- 
tions of the Gecmetriciaus, in the Demonſtration of thoſe Truths 
which they have diſcovered. 

45 Theſe are the Laws or Pules of Definitions: (1 .) Never 
to uſe any Word dhubtful, or the leaf? avjcure, avithout a Defini- 
tion, (2 ) To make uſe of no Words but f:cb as are of a very 
known Signi fication, ar ſuch as have been already explained. 

8. The Rule of Fiheir Maxims or Axioms is, 9 allow nothing 
for a Ma. xim or Axiom, but what is moſt evident. 

9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 
(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaft Obſcurity, and 
to admit notbing to the Demonſiration of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already proved, or the 
Conſtruction of the Figure ewhich 5 under Confideration, when any 
fuch T hing happens e be done. (2.) Newer to abuſe the Ambi- 
guity of a Word, by not tax theſ Definitions by which they 
are explained. 

10. Theſe are Rules which the Geomer-icians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerved, to give thoſe Truths which they de- 
ſigned to prove, the lat and greateſt Evidence. 


ä 
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CHAT. 
The Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 


L. E have already diſcourſed of the Definition of Names; 
but it being a Thing of no ſmall Conſequence, and 

without which the Geometrical Method cannot be underſtood, 
we ſhall add ſome few Things on the ſame Subject, avoiding 
as much as poſſible a Repetition of what we have ſaid. _ 
| | 2, The 
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2. The firſt Rule forbids us admitting any Mord that is tbe 
leaſt obſcure without ' a Definition. The Neceſüty of this Rule 
is built on this Foundation: I. That to trove any Thing with 
Evidence, there is a. Neceffity that what aue ſay be perfectly un- 
dero. For how can that Demonſtration be evident, which 
we do not fully underſtand? But there are a great many 
Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood * they are 
defined, fince the Uſe of the Tongue from whente they are 
taken, has not fx'd any certain and determinate Senſe upon 
them, and fo leaves them obſcure ; as we may find in ſtudying 
the Art of Crinciim. But when Words of this Nature are 
made uſe of in the delivering, eſpecially the Principles of Arts 
or Sciences, ve underiand neither the Principles themſelves, 
nor the Conſeque cds dran from them, nor the Order of the 
Argumentation, the ounexion of the Propoſitions ; whence 
it follows, that u cone certainly conclude, whether what is 


ſaid be true or fa | 


3. II. The Pctrition of Words has this Effect on ourſelves, 


; ö | 
that it makes is norte conftant and confiſterit * ourſelves 
by giving alv. ys tte ſame Senie to the ſame Word. For 


when we have not a Gfindt Noon of that Sigvification which 


we have at ürſt given ea Word, we are apt by [nzdvertence 
to recede from it, eipecially in long Diſputes, and when the 
Diſcourſe is of Things ef different Kinds; for on theſe Occa- 
ſions we ourſelves are not ſufticiently conſcious of what we 
mean, and of the Order of our Argumentation; much leis can 
another underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 
their Signif cation makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more caſily brought into the right Path, 
if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. 

4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to mee uſe of 


any Wards in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinily known, 
or already explained. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how 


can that which is obſcure be explained by what is obſcure ? 

5. But to avoid too great a Multiplicity of Definitions we 
muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when we cannot 
find any others; elſe we ſhall be obliged to make Definitions 
of Definitions, 
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CHAP. XI. 
An Explanation of the Rules of Maxims or Axioms, 


I. HERE are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity 
a and Evidence, and ſo univerſally known, that as ſoon 
as we hear the Words that expreſs them, we perfectly know and 
allow their Truth; as, That Nothing cannot produce Something, 
No Cauſe can give what it has not itſelf. Theſe, and others 
of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtration, becauſe 
no Demonſtration can be more evident than they are. And 
whatever has not this Evidence, is not to be admitted as a 
Maxim. 

2. But we muſt be cautious of believing that there are none 
clear and evident but thoſe which have never been deny'd, 
becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old deny'd, by the 
Violence of ſome of the ancient Sets, eſpecially the Pyrrbo- 
nians and Academics, which are now beyond Controverſy. 
For, ſhould the Majority of Mankind conſpire to deny that 
One is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes can deny that 
Truth. | | 

3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever wwe 
prainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Subject, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger than its Part, 
ve have not need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subject, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
bas a Connexion with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch @ Propoſition. 
But this may be put into fewer Words: hatewer Propoſition 
expreſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, without 
#he Help of the third, is an Axiom. 

4. The other Rule oppoſite to the former, is thus expreſſed. 
When the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject and the 
Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agrecment of the At- 
tribute to the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is not to be admitted as 
an Axiom, but muſt be demonſtrated by the Help of other Ideas. 
In fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof of which 
requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and the Subject, is 
not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth avhich does not ariſc 
from an immediate Compariſon of two Ideas, is no Axiom. 
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CHAP. XII. 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. 


I. 5 HERE are two Things requir'd in a right Demon ſra- 
tion; firſt, that every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, 
conſider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
quences drawn from other foregoing Things, neceſſarily flow 
from them ; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Antecedents or Premiſſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 9% Chapter. 
2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted 
except Definitions, which cannot be call'd in queſtion; or Max- 
ims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident ; or Propoſitions 
already demonſtrated, which by Demonſtration are freed from 
all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make uſe of 
any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Practice, all 
the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free from any 
manner of Doubt, fince we can by that Rule make uſe of only 
thoſe Things which we have reckoned up. 

3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we 
ſin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his Wits 
can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from another, 
or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Knowledge of 
both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are made, depend 
on Words ill underſtood ; thoſe that are not ſo, are fo evident 
and obvious, that no Man of a ſound Head can fall 1 to them. 

4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Net zo 
prove a Thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that 
Truth, II. Not to prove that which does not need\ a Proof. 


III. Not to argue from Impoſſivility, IV. Not to a ls by 
Reaſons too far fetch d. 
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Of the . Method of Diſputing. 


1. INCE 'tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man 
& is to find out the Truth, and to convey the Truth thus 
found out to others; and not to make a vain Shew of 
his own, and expoſe the Slowneſs of Apprehenſion of another: 
It "has | that the Art of Squabling, which has ſo long ob- 
tained in the Schools, and which only Mr. Locke condemns 
under the Name of Logic, and which has nothing in it but an 
empty Oſtentation of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a Man of 
Wiſdom. But ſince Truth cannot be diſtinctly known or prov'd 
without Art, it is neceſiary, to do this rightly, that we apply 
ourſelves to the Study of this Art. Tis often likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary, to filence the Srphi/ers, who boaſt their Knowledge of 
that of which they are really ignorant, to make uſe of a great 
deal of Diligence, that, by making them ſee their Ignorance, 
they may be better iaform'd. 
22. Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe 
Sophiſts, was never more plagu'd with them than about the 
Time of Socrates, when Philoſophy began to find a more than 
uſual © ultivation, This great Man, form'd by Nature for the 
confougding the Pride of this ſort of Men, has ſhewn us a Way 
by wi:ch we may attain the ſame End againſt them in our 
Times, if they happen to fall in our Way: And though this 
Way ought to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it 
been intircly neglected ; perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming 
to know more than we really do, had got the Aſcendant of the 
Followers of Socrates themſelves, which made them take - 
the 
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the ſubtle Arts of the Sophiſe, and reject the moſt admirable 
Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. 

3. But we deſign to revive with ſome ſhort Explanation this 
Method, both in Conſideration of the Reaſon we haye given, 
and alſo becauſe it is moſt agreeable to that Candor and Sin- 
cerity which every honeſt Man ought to propoſe. *Tis true, 
this Method requires a Genius, and Acuteneſs of Wit ; but 
without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any other Art be 
provided for extempore Diſputes. . 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 
make uſe of it, To conduct himſelf in ſuch a Manner, as if he 
defar'd to learn ſomething of him with whom he argu s. And 
indeed every one of us ought to have a Diſpoſition — and 
allow the Truth, let it come from what Hand ſever. Nor 
ought any Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as to imagine he 
cannot be informed by another, or at leaſt be excited to think 
of a Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But be- 
ſides that every Man owes this Duty to himſelf, ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, which appears in the Countenance and| Words, 
is molt adapted to create in the Minds of thoſe who hear us, 
an Opinion of our Modeſty, which goes a great and ſure Way 
to perſuade them. | | 

5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, Ve 
ought, if the Perſoa with whom wwe argue make uſe of any ob- 
ſcure or doubtful Words, to af him to explain what he means 
by them : For it often happens, that Men have uſed 1 
to ſome Words which they do not perfectly underſtand them- 
ſelves; and then they will, by ſuch modeſt Queſtions, diſcover 
their ignorance much better than by a direct Oppoſition, which 


often raiſes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of 


Sincerity, and Lover of Truth, he will own that he did not 
ſufficiently underſtand the Matter, and then the ne is at 
an end. But if we meet with a pertinacious and obſtinate 
Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us without defining 
them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Diſpute, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him 
with little Queſtions, not as the Effect of his want of Skill in 


Arguing, but our Dulneſs of Apprehenſion of what he under- 


ſtands and delivers in his Speech. In the mean while, we muſt 
not admit any one thing that is obſcure, though it ſtir up his 
Anger; which yet may be done by a happy Addreſs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we firſt 
ought. to know it; fince no Man in his Senſes can give his 
Aſſent to a Propoſition which he does not underſtand, But if 
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we can by no Means prevail with him to ſpeak plainly, we 
muſt put an end to the Diſpute ; for thence it is evident that 
he knows not what he would be at. By this Means, thoſe that 
hear us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of Things 
which he does not underſtand, and many times leaves a A" in 
the Mind of a Man otherwiſe too pertinacious. 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and 
clearly what he means, „e muft aſe him Que ſtions on the Par- 
ticulars of all the Parts of the Doctrine he advances, and their 
Conſequences ; not as reproving them, but for a fuller and more 
clear Information of the Matter; ſo that be ſhould appear the 
Irfirudtor, and wwe the Learners, The Abſurdity of the Doc- 
trine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if it labour with any, 
much better than by- an open Oppoſition, provided it be done 
with Dexterity, and the Queſtions pretty numerous, and be 
obliged ſeveral Times to repeat the ſame Thing, leſt he ſhould 
afterwards deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, that the Expla- 
nation may be the more ample, it would not be amiſs to make 
uſe of Examples and Similitudes, and aſk him, whether he 
means this or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, 
the more evident will the Falfity of the Opinion appear. 

3 perſpicuous Expoſition of an) Doctrine, with its 
Conſequences, if it be not true, ſhews generally its Abſurdity: 
But if this be not ſufficient, then we muſt aſk him, on «vhat 
Arguments or Proofs he builds his Opinion? And we muſt uſe 
the ſame Conduct in regard of the Arguments as to the other 
Parts. We are to inquire of him with whom we diſpute, as if 
we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of which we are ig- 
norant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In 
ſhort, we muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation in 
ſuch a manner, that there remain no Difficulty cither in under- 
ſtanding his Doctrine, or the Foundation on which it is built. 

8. When we have done this with Diligence, the FPerſon who 
propoſes his Doctrine, muſt plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what 
Proofs it depends. If Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers 
will excuſe any farther Diſpute with a Man who is angry, that 
we receive not his Opinion tho' labouring with Abſurdity. 

9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern 
Controverſy, by which it will be better explained, betwixt a 
Themiſt, and another, diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Di- 
vine Providence. 

io. A. I avonder you are fo obſtinate, as to deny that G od has 
an Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scrip- 
tures in many Places ſo openly and plainly teſtify. 
B. 


forces Men to commit Sin? 


muſt neceſſarily be committed, 
B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Per- 
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B. I only deny'd tbat I underſtood how this is done. Per- 
haps my Dulneſs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is ob- 


vious to another. But I would willingly be inform'd by you, 
becauſe I can neither believe nor condemn what I do not un- 


derſtand; what, therefore, do you mean by an F ficacious Opera- 


tion in the Sins of Men? do you mean that he makes them ſin? 


A. Far be it from me, for ſo God would be the Author of Sin. 


"Tis Man commits Sin, not God. | 
B. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or 


A. I would not hae expreſs'd this in fo rude a Mana-; but 
Goa, in a dark and unknown Manner, ſo permits Sin, that it 


mit ; pray do they mean the ſame Thing ? 27 

A. Theſe Words do net abſolutely mean the [ame Thing, but 
they muff be join'd together, ſo that aubat God abes ſhould be called 
an efficacious Permiſſion ; for God neither makes Sin, nor does 
he fimply permit it. | 

B. You therefore mean, that God permits ſomething, and 
does ſomething, ſo that Sin neceſiarily follows? 

A. T7 hat is xwhat I mean. | 
FB. Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does, who cut- 
ting down the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. 
For he des ſomething in breaking the Dyke, and he permits 
ſomething in ſuffering the Sea to paſs through the Breach. 

A. My Mind could not have been expreſs'd by a mare happy 

Similitude. | 

B. But according to our common way of Speaking, we ſhould 
ſay, that he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the 
Waters ; nor would any one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any 
manner of Fault ; but you, if I miſtake you not, accuſe Man 
of the Fault, and ſay Man, not God, committed the Sin. 
Wherefore your efficacious Permiſſion ſeems unintelligible to me. 

A. Do you not objerve, that, as to the Things themſelves, there 
is a vaſt Difference between them For Men are endowed with 


Underſtanding and Wiil, which the Dyke and the Sea have not; 


and, fer that Reaſon, that is a Crime in Man, which is not ſo 
in the Sea and the Dyke. | | 

B. But I aſk of you, whether that which God «ves or per- 
»1its, has that Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe uſed) 
that Men can no more not fin when that has ordered it, than 
the Sea not overflow the Fields through the Breach * af- 
fords a free Paſſage ? | 
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A. You have my Meaning. 

B. According therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation 
in that Senſe between God and Sin, as there is between the 
Man who made a Breach in the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of 
the Fields. LESS 5 
A. There is, os to the Ewent; for both are equally neceſſary. 

B. The Action therefore of both, according to the Cuſtom 
of Speech, may be expreſſed in the ſame Manner: That is— 
As he who broke down the Dyke is called the Cauſe of the 
Loſs of the Fields, becauſe he did that which neceſſarily pro- 
duc'd that Loſs ; fo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he has put 
Man under a Neceſſity of Sinning. | 

A. I told you befeire, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude 
Expreſſions. t 

B. But either I do not underſtand what you ſay, or it comes 
to that Point; for we muſt not regard the empty Sounds of 
Words, which ſignify nothing, but mind the Ideas to which 
they are annex'd. ä 

A. What! you'll freſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if I 
did not know hiw to hold a Diſcourſe ? 

11. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there muſt be an 
end of it; and hence it will appear, that he (deſigned by the 
Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or elſe has a 
greater Regard to Words than Things. That Opinion is 
look'd on as ſufficiently confuted, which its Defender is aſham'd 
to expreſs in clear and intelligible Words. Having in the 
former Dialogue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, 
to explain the third, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute again. 

12. A. You ſuffciently underſtand, that my Opinion is, that 
God has to do with Evil; that heis nit a mere bare Spectator, 

but is ſo far an Agent, thot on his acting Man commits Sin. 
B. If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Sin 
be committed? 

A. No, for nothing is done without the E ficacy of the Divine 
Providence. | 

B. What! do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws? 

A. That he can, I deny, when I deny that any thing can be 
ahne without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 

B. God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame 
Manner as he helps us to do well? | 

A. You miſtake, for in Evil we muſt diſtinguiſh the Action, 
and the Viciouſneſs of the Action. God helps us to the ding the 
Action, but not to the Vice. But, in good Actions, he helps us 
# the Good that is in the Actions. | * 


ion 
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EE beg you, inform me, what you mean by the Words 
an Action, and what by the Viciouſneſs of an Action? j 


A. 1 will make it plain ta you by this Example: In the Hatred | 
of our Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, which in 


 atfelf is indifferent, and is only call bad, when directed to an 


unlawful Object, aud good when to a e Next, there is 
the Relation of that Action to the Object, which is Evil. Ged 
does not concur to this Relation, tho there is a Neceſſity 1 his 
concurring to the Action, wzthout which it could not be 
B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, th t r God 
firſt generates in the Mind of Man Hatred in general; which 
is in itſelf neither Good nor Evil: Then there comes another 
Relation of the Hatred to the Object, as in the Example to 
our Neighbour, Do I underſtand you ? | 
A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is 
any ſuch Exiftence as Hatred in general, avhich ſhould afterwards 
be determined to a certain Object; ; this is contrary to Experience. 
B. Does God then create that very Hatred that is > directed 
againſt our Neighbour ? | 
A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but not the Riliation 
B. But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation ? 
A. Not at all; for the very Moment that it is created in our 
Minds, *tis the Hatred F our Neighbour. © © 
B. According therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Ha- 
tred which co-exiſts in ſach a manner with a vicious Relation, 


that it cannot be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Ab- 


traction. : | 

A. He docs fo. = 
B. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, 
be by the Man directed to a lawful . as Lice, for Ex-, 
_— ? 
It cannot; for the Action of God 3 60h the (certain 
E. TP muſt neceſſarily follow. 
B. I befeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhould put a Burthen on 
another's Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards 
throw off, and by that Means he ſhould break his Ribs, would 


not he that put on ſuch a Burthen be look'd on as the Breaker 


of 1 Ribs, if he had known the Event of his Action; 
Moſt certainly. 

5 Should a Man puſh another, walking by a River-ſide, - 
into the Water, who ſhould there be drown'd, ſhould! we not 
ſay that he who thruſt him in drown'd him ? 


A. Certainly, | 
O's | B, Yet 
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B. Yet there are ſome Men who would ſay, that you are in 
an Error In this Particular; that the i i and the thruſting 
was produced by both ; but not the breaking the Ribs, and 
the drowning, as God generates the Hatred which is direGed 
againſt our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 

A. Tis indeed moſt evident, that the Men inflanced, were 
guilty of the Fracture and the Drowning ; but the Matter is 
otherwiſe with God, who is nit obliged to give an Account to 
poor miſerable Men of his Adminiſiration. 

B. But if he did, what you would wickedly perſuade us, 
either all Sinners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God 
himſelf, who compels the Sins, condeinn'd. 

A. Don't you know, that God's Ways are not our Ways, 
nor his Thoughts ours? Shall the Pot complain, that it was not 
8 in ſuch and fach a Mannen? 

. Hence it is evident to all that hear it, that the Thomift 


4 by the Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or 
makes God the Author of Sin. 


"The End of LOGIC. 
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. 


The, ſecond Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Hours, 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. = 
- The Third is a Circle containing the Time of the Sun's 
Riſing and Setting for every Day in the Year. 
In the Fourth are-the Degrees of the Sun's Declination, for 
every Degree of the Ecliptick. 
TThe Fifth has the fx'd Feafts and Terms. 
The Sixth, the Golden Number. F 
The Seventh, the Dominical Letter. 
The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Eafter falls. 
The Ninth, the moveable Feafts; with the Number of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after E after, 


2 4 


| "I 4 "The Up of it is Rhee 
Y 0 find the Day of the Month, you muſt obſerve A FE 


againſt the firſt Day of January ſtands a Point, another 
againſt the 8th, alſo againſt the 15th, the 229, and the 29th, 


PF, and fo in every Month are four or five Points. Now, if the 


Dominica Letter be , all the Days in the Year againſt which 
/ thoſe Points ſtand, are Sund ys; if B, Saturdays; if C, Fridays, 
if D, Thur days; if E, I ed. ee > If E. 2 x if G, 


- Mondays, If therefore you would know on the third / edneſaay, 


in January, what Day of the Month it is, (the Dominical 


Letter being 4) you muſt count the firſt Day of January, 


againſt which the Porn: lands, Sunday; the Sth, Sunday; and 


the 15th, Sundey; and the cang/dry following, being the third 


. candy, is the 18th Day; but if the Dominical Letter had 
been E, then you muſt have begun Paruary with Wedneſday, 


| 3 of the reſt. | | * + 


To know what Sign the Sun is in. 


Look out the Day of the Month. and againſt it, in the f 
Circle of Signs, ſtands the Dore in which the Sa is on a chat 


e 


1 325 | To "Me; the Suns Prfug and Sellin. TEE 5 
"Find the Day of the Month, and againſt it in the third Cir- 


"el + is the Hour of the Sun's Riſin g, and oppolite to it in the 
ſame Circle is his Setting. As, if you would know the Time of 


{ the Sun's Riſing on the Tenth of March; you will find againſt 


it in tlie third Circle 6, and oppoſite to it in che tame, Circle 6, 
| that on the Tenth of March the Sun Kiſes and Sets at 6 ; 
but 


The Tenth, the moveable Terms, with the Time of their 
{Beginning a and Ending: 


13 


the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the 1oth of mw 


F. G1. 
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but againſt the 1oth of April you will find 5, and oppoſite to it 


7; and ſo on the 1oth of April, the Sun riſes at 5, and ſets 


at 7. 
To know the Sun's Declination. 


Againſt the Day of the Month, in the fourth Circle, andes 


ſtands a Cypher, then being no Declination ; but on the t 1th 


of June ſtands 23 Degrees North Declination, . ard 4 the 


11th of December ſtands 23 Degrees South Declination 


To find the fixt Feaſts and Terms. 155 . 
In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaſt falls, a 


{ſmall Line is drawn to the 5th Circle, where you will find the 


Name of the Feaſt, as from the 25th of December, a Line -is 
drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriſtmas, another 


from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from the 7th, 
where you find. * Wc 


To find the mowveable Feaſts. 

In the fixth Circle find the Golden Number for = 
in the ſeventh find the Dominical Letter for the ſame Year, 
next following the Golden Number, and under in the eighth 
Circle you have the Day on which Eaftcr falls; as if the Golden 


Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter D, you find 16 in 


the ſixth Circle, and D in the 7th Circle next following 16. 
and under D in the eighth Circle you find March the 2 ad, 18 
is the Day on which E after falls that Year. 

The reſt of the moveable Feaſts depending on Eafict, you 
have in the qth Circle their Names and Diſtances from Eafter 
before and after ; as Septua gema, nine Weeks before Haſter 3 
Trinity Sunday ; Pp Weeks after Eaffer, &c. 


To find the Roman Iudiction. 


To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Node by 
1 15, the Remainder 1 is the Indiction, counted from er 


3 find the Dominical 1 a 
Add to the Vear its Fourth, and 43 divide thoſe thre Num- 


bers by 7, and ſubſtract what remains from 7, the Remainder 


is the Dominical Letter, copnting, At.Bt,C 3, 1 0. E 5 


| To fd the Gncla aff the Son. EE. F 
Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was born 
when the Number was 9) which divided by 28, the. Quotient is 
tbe Number of Revolutions of * Cycle, and ms Mk jy 
1s ng Cycle of the Sun. „ vs; + 


- 9; #45 ” 
3 


5 
| 
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1 To find the Golden Number. 

To the Year of our Lord add 1, (for ſo much was the Prime 
when Chriſt was born) which divide by 19, the Remainder is 
the Golden Number. | 

1 7 To find the Epacł. 

Multiply the Prime by 11, and divide the Product by zo, 
the Remainder is the Epact; or add 11 to the Epact of this 
Year, fo have you the Epact of the next; or ſee the Age of 
the Moon the 11th Kalends of April, for that is the Number of 
the Epact. 


To find the New, Full, and Quarters of the Moon. 

Add to the Day of the Month the Epact, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, the which take from zo, and the Remainder is 
tne Day of the Change or new Moon. But if the Sum of Ad- 
dition exceed 30, ſubtract from 59, and the Remainder is the 
Day of the Change; to which, if you add 15 Days, you have 
the full Moon ; and by adding 7 Days and nine Hours to the 
new or full Moon, you have the firſt or laſt Quarter. 


To find the Moon's Age at any Time. 


Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Number | 


of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, ſo have you the Moon's Age. But if the ſaid 
three Numbers added together exceed 30, you muſt take away 
zo, as oft as you can, ard the Remainder is the Moon's Age; 
this is when the Month hath 31 Days : But if the Month hath 
but 30 Days, (or leſs, as in February) you muſt take away but 
29, and the reſt is the Age of the Moon. 


Example. | 

I defire to know the Age of the Moon the firſt Day of Ja- 
21ary 1713. Now, becauſe the Epact changeth not till the iſt 
of March, I add the Epact of the Year before, which is 3, 
and the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 4; then 
January being the 11th Month from March added thereunto, 
makes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the ſaid firſt Day of 
January 1713. You thus knowing the Moon's Age in any 
Month at Pleaſure, and are deſirous to know what Age ſhe will 
be the ſame Day of the Month the next Year, tis but adding 
11 to her preſent Age, and you have your Defire, and to that 
Age add 11, ſo have you her Age the ſecond Year enſuing, and 
ſo infinitely ; remembering to reje& 30, as above. Likewiſe, 
if you add 19, as before 11, you have the Moon's Age the laſt 
Year, remembering to caſt away 30. 


To 
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Hour of the Sun's Riſing or Settiug ; and if | 19 
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To find the Mnow's Southing. | | 
Multiply her Age by 4, and that Product divide by 5, the 
Quotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the Diviſion 
the Minutes that the Moon is South; to which add 3 Hours, 
and you have the Time of bigh Water at London-Bridee, any 
Day in the Year for ever. 12 
A Rule to know the Sun's Riſing and Setting. 

The firſt of ſanuaty the Sun Riſes 4 Minutes after 8, and 
Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Hours; and fo many Mi- 
nutes as the Sun riſes after any Hour, fo many Minvtes it Sets 
before, to make juſt 12 Hours. If it Riſes at 8, it Sets at 43 
if at 6, it Sets at 6; if at 7, it Sets at p. In the midſt of May 
it Riles at 4, and Sets at 8. It Riſes in the Zaft, and it Sets in 
the Vet, and at Noon, or 12 O Clock, it is full Sauz2h. Set 
your Face to the North, your Back will be Soutb, your Right- 
Hand Zaf, and your Leit-Hand JP. Un. 

20 find the Moon's Niſing and Sctting at any Time. 

Before the Full, add the Quantity of her Shining, to the 
Time of the Sun's Setting, ſo have you the Mgon's Setting, 
and for her Riſing, add the ſaid Quantity of her Shining to the 
Sun riſing, and you have the Moon's Riſing. But after the 
Full, ſubtra& the Length of her Shining from the Hour of the 
Sun-rifing or Setting. See the Table. | 


Seek the Moon's Age in the firſt or third | $ | 5 g |® 
Column, and in the Middle, right againſt |S & — 8 |S 
her Age, you will find the Quantity of her = - | 1 5 - 
Shining in Hours and Minutes ; if it is her — E S 8 
Increaſe, ſhe ſhines ſo many Hours and Mi- I 


nutes after Sun ſet; if her Decreaſe, ſne Shines 
ſo many Hours and Minutes before Sun- 
riſing. 
To know the Time of her Setting; add the 
Hours and Minutes againſt her Age, to the 
Hour of the Sun-ſetting, and that is the 
Time of her Setting; for her Riſing, add the 
ſame to the Time of the Sun- riſing. Do thus 
all the Increaſe. After the Full, ſubtract the 
Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 
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the Subtraction cannot be made, add 12, and | I! 
then ſubtract, and the Remainder ſhews the | 12: 
Time of the Moon's Rifing or Setting. 13 
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To know what "tis o Clock by the Moon's ſhining upon e Sun-Dial, 

See what the Shadow of the Moon, upon the Sun-Dial, wants 
of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to the South, 
the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if the Shadow 
be paſt 12, add thoſe Hours to the coming to the South, and 
the Sum is the Hour of the Night. 

To ind the Length of the Day and Night. 

Double the Hours and Minates of the Sun's Riſing, ſo have 
you the Length of the Night; and doubling the Hours and 
Minutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 

Of Days, Weeks, Months, and Years. 

The Day is either Natural or Artificial ; ; the Natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and Light 
Part) in which "Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firſt Mover, 
from the F/ into the 77, and ſo round the World into the 
Eaft again. The Art ficial Day conſiſts of 12 Hours, . e. from 
the Sun's Riſing to its Setting, and the Artificial Night i is from 
the Sun's Setting to its Riting. The Day is accounted with us, 
for Payment of Money, between the Sun's Riſing and Setting 


but for Inditments for Murder, the Day is accounted — 


1 to Midnight; and ſo likewiſe are F aſting Days. 

The Hebrews and Chald:ans begin their Day at Sun- riſing, 
and end at his next Rifing. 

The Jews and [talians, from Sun ſet to Sun ſet. The Ro- 
mans at Midnight. The AÆgyptians, from Noon to Noon; 
which Account Aſtronomers follow. | 

A Week conſiſts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 

Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
worſhipped as Gods) the Firſt the Day of the Son; the Second 
the Day of the Moon, Sc. In a Week God made the World, 
z. e. in Six Days, and reſted the Seventh. 
All eiviliz'd Nations obſerve one Day in Seven, as a ſtated 
Time of Worſhip; the Turks and Mehometans keep the Sixth 
Day of the Week, or Friday; the Feavs the Seventh, or Satur- 
day; 5 the Chriftians the F irſt, or Sund. 25. 

Of Months there are various Kinds; a Solar Month is the 
Space of 30 Days, in which Time the Sun runneth through one 
Sign of the Zodiack. 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit through the 12 Signs, until ſhe return to him again, 
{being ſometimes nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) 


i. e. from the firſt Day of her appearing next after her Change, 
to 
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to the laſt Day of her being Viſible, before her next Change, 
which may be Greater or Leſſer, according to her Motion 

The uſual or common Months are thoſe ſet down in our 


Almanacks, containing ſome 30, ſome 31, and February but 
28 Days, according to theſe V erſes. 15 5 5 


Thirty Days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February { wwenty-cight alone, 

All the reft hawe * hirty-one. 

But when Leap-Year comes the Time, 
Then February has Taventy- nine. 


A YEAR 15 the Space of Time that the Sun runs through all 
the-12 Signs of the Zodiack, containg 12 Solar Months, 13 
Lunar Months, 5 2 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Minutes; 
which fix Hours, in four Years Time, being added together, 
make one Day, which we call Leap-Year ; which Day is added 
to February, making that Month every fourth Year 29 Days, 
which other Times is but 28. | 3 


| 

| 

To find the Leap-Year. | 
Divide the Year by 4, and-if there be no Remainder, it is 

Leap-Year ; but if there remains 1, 2, or 3, then one of thoſe 

are the firſt, ſecond or third after Leap-Year. 
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The remarkable Days, fixed Feaſts, and Terms. 


1 Jan. Circ. orNew-Ye.Day. 21 Sep. St. Matthew Apoſtle. 
6 Jan. Epiph. or Twelf. Day. 29 Sep. St. Michael Archangel. 
25 Jan. Conv. of St. Paul. 18 Oct. St. Luke Evangeliſt. 
30 Jan. K. Ch. I. Mart. 1648. 28 Oct. St. Sin and Jude. 
2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 1 Nov. All Saints. 
24 Feb. St. Mat. (in Lp. Ve. 25. 5 Nov. Powder T. reaſon. 
25 Mar. An. V. M. or Lady-day. 30 Nov. St. Andrew Apoſtle. 
25 Ap. St. Mark Evangeliſt. | 21 Dec. St. Thomas Apoſtle. 
1 May St. Phil. and Fac. M. D. 25 Dec. Chriſt's Nat. or Chr. D. 
11 June St. Barnab. Long. Day. 26 Dec. St. Stephen. | 
24 June St. John Bap. Midſum. 27 Dec. St. John Evangeliſt, 
29 June St. Peter and Paul. 28 Dec. Irnocents. 
25 July St. James Apoſtle. 13 Jan. St. Hillary. 
24 Au. St. Bartholomew Apoſt. 20 Jan. Oct. Hill, iſt Os 
9 23 Jan. 
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23 Jan. Hillary Term begins. 28 Sep. Sheriffs of Lond. ſworn, | 
27 Jan. Quind. Hill. 2d Ret. | 29 Sep. Ld. Mayor of Lond. El. 


3 Feb. Craſ. Pur. 4th Ret. 20 Oct. {res Michacl. iſt Ret. 
9 Feb. Odab. Pur. 3d Ret. | 23 Oct. Michael. Term begins, 
12 Feb. Hillary Term ends, 25 Oct. Criſpin. 
14 Feb. Valentine. | 27 OR. Menſ. Mich. 3d Ret. 
10 Mar, equal Day _ Night. 29 Oct. Ld. Mayor of Lond. ſw. 
17 Mar. St. Patrick. 2 Nov. All Souls. 
23 Ap. St. George. 3 Nov. Craſ. Anim. 3 Ret. 
24 June Sheriffs of Lond. Elec. | 11 Nov. St. Martin. 
15 July St. Sawithen. 12 Nov. Craſ. Mar. 4th Ret. 
19 July Deg- Days begin. 18 Nov. O#. Mar. 5th Ret. 
I Aug. Lammas. 25 Nov. Quin. Mar. 6th Ret. 


| 27 Aug. Dog-Days end. 
2 Sep. Fire of London 1666. 
10 102 Equal _ and Night. 
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28 Nov. Michael. Term ends. 
11 Dec. Shorteſt Day. 
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A TABLE of che Revolution of Eaſter, ſhewing, 
the King's Reigns, the Prime, Epact, Domini- 
cal Letter, Eaſter-Day, the Terms, and move- 
able Feaſts and Faſts, for ever, by Inſpection. 
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Year of a S | Ki Year of our 2 * Kinos. 
LORD. I 8 Ss LORD. S IS 
£2 || . 
1066 |25|Mar.| Will. 1067 25 %Mar Wil. 
1598 Apr.] Conq. 1599 Apr. Conq. 
Prime 3. May _ |[Prime 4. May | % 
Epact 3. June Epact 14. [June [ 
Dom. Le. A. July Dom. Le. G [July ö 
Eaſter A. 16. | Aug. Eaſter Ap. S. Aug. 
Eaſter Ter. Sept. Ea. Te beg.“ Sept. 
g. May. 3.“ [Oct. 14 Ap. 25. ends [Oct. [14 | 
ends 29. Nov. 1 May 21. Nov. 2 
Trin. Term Dec. Trin. Term Dec. 
eg Jun. 16. Jan. beg. Jun. 8. Jan. 
nds July 5 Feb. ends 27. Feb 4 
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